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SPECIAL REPORTS 



ON 



THE BURGH AND MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOLS 

IN SCOTLAND.^ 



L— PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS. 



L— TAIN ACADEMY. 

HiSTOBY. 

The Tun Academy was erected in 1812. Previous to that date oo school J^ ^^^ 
existed Dorth of Tnyemess for the education of the middle classes, and the in- *°'^' 
habitants of Caithness, Sutherland and Ron, were compelled either to send their yjg|t^ 
children to the sonth of ScotlsDd for the higher branches of instnietion, or to Nor. 18^ 
trust to iht resources of the parochial schools. In 1793 the luTemess Academy 1866. 
was built, and induced, probably by its success, a number of leading men oon- 
nected with the northern counties resolved to establish in the central locality of 
Easter Boss an institution to provide a suitable education for the youth of t^ese 
counties. In 1809 a considerable sum of money was raised by subscription for 
tins purpose, and in that year, on a petition by the subscribers, who were prin- 
cipally the landed proprietors in the counties, a royal charter was granted in 
favour of the Academy, and it was founded and endowed accordingly. The site^ 
including nearly three acres for playground, was presented to the subseribers. 

CoNsnTunoK asd MAKAcmcKirr. 

The managing body consists of — 

1. The Provost and eldest bailie of Tain, the Sheriff and Sheriff-substitute of 
the county, the Moderators of the Synods of Boss and of Sutherland and 
Caithness, and of the Presbytery of Tain, all ex officiis. 

2. AH subscribers of £50. 

3. The heirs of subscribers of £100, or upwards. 

4^ Five of the subscribers of £10, nominated annually by the CommissionerB of 
Supply of the county of Boss. 

5. Eight of the subscribers of £10, 10s., nominated by the general body of 
subseribers of £10. 

The present body of directors consists of the leading members of the town of 
Tain, a few of the larger farmers and others in the neighbourhood, and the re- 
presentatives of the ex ojfieio members and £100 subscri^ra. In these directors 
the external management of the school is vested ; and they have power to appoint 
and depose the head master, but this is sulgeot to the approval of the whole body 
of subseribers. If the subscribers are dissatisfied with the diflmiwsl of a 
teacher, they may re-eleot him. 

1 The order of arrangement in the Beports is as follows :— History, Oonstitutimi and 
Hanagemsnty BuildixigB, Finance, Teachers, Scholws, Oiganixation, Examinations, 
Bsnarlck 
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Tain Aea- If it be found neoeaury to discontinue any of the teachers, a special meeting 
demy. of the directors must be held for the purpose, and three months* notice be given 

""""^ to the teacher before his services are discontinued. The teacher, in like manner, 
may leave of his own accord on three months* notice. 

BUILDINOS. 

The building and other arrangements of the Academy were completed in 1812, 
and the Academy was publicly opened on 15th Febnuury 1813. 

The site of the school, the buildings, and the furniture are all satisfactory. 
Repairs are executed by the directors when wanted, and no difficulty has arisen 
on this ground. The playground lies round the building, and extends over nearly 
three acres. There is accommodation in the school for 240 scholars, exclusive 
of the hall, which is a large room about sixty feet long by forty broad. There 
were present in the school when visited only 67 boys and 25 girls » 92 ; so 
that there is ample accommodation for all who wish to attend.^ 

FlKANOS. 

The financial condition of the school is, shortly, as follows :— 
There are no bursaries and no endowments. 

1. Salary paid to Rector from Academical Funds (being interest 

of money in Stocks), £135 

2. Salary ^Miid to Rector by Town Council, .... 25 

3. Fees, (about) 220 




£380 
Out of this sum of £380 the Rector pays his assistants, £192 11 6 



Balance, £187 8 6 

The fees are paid quarterly, in advance. The precise cost of educating a boy 
depends on the number of classes which he attends. The more advanced boys 
attend six classes on an average, viz., — ^English, including grammar and compo- 
sition, 8s. ; mathematics, 8s. ; Greek and Latin, 8s. ; arithmetic, 4s. ; or, 
£1, 88. per quarter. 

If they attend geography, they pay an additional fee of 4s. 6d. ; if book-keep- 
ings 4s. 

In the younger classes, mathematics, classics, and modem languages aro not 
attended ; but writing is, and for that 28. a quarter is charged. For English 
reading alone 3s. is charged, and 4s. for arithmetic ; or 98. per quarter. 

Thus the education of the more advanced boys may be estimated at £5, 12s. 
per annum ; of the younger boys, £1, IBs. per annuuL 

The whole course of the school in estimated at ten years, of which five years 
oonstitute a classical course. Thus the total cost of educating a boy at Tain 
Academy would be — 

5 years at £l, 16s., £9 

5 years at £5, 12s., . . 28 

£37 



A few boys who lived in the neighbourhood of the school had completed the 
whole ten years* course. The rector mentioned five as the nimiber. The parents 
of most of the children were clergymen, farmers, merchants, and the more com- 
fortable class of master tradesmen. 

TBAGHXB8. 

TiU within the last five years the different masters held co-ordinate power, and 
were all appointed and paid by the subscribers. Now the rector is responsible 
for the whole control of the school— he appoints and pays his assistants — he gets 
all the fees, a salary of £25 from the Town Council, and £135 paid by the 
directors, being interest of money originally subscribed and invested in Stocks. 
These altogether amount to £380 per annum, out of which he pays the two asaist- 

^ Throughout this Report the accommodation is calculated at eight square feet of 
superfidaTarsa per scholar. 
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ants £192, Us, 6d.,— jC80 being the minimum that he is allowed to pay his Jain Ac«« 
assistants. The present rector was appointed in 1864 ; had been educated at [J]^^ 
Dumfries Academy and Edinburgh University, where he had been first in the 
Mathematical and Natural Philosophy classes. He is a member of the Free 
Church. Both his assistants belong to the Established Church ; one of them had 
been educated at St. Andrews. 

Scholars. 
The total numbers in the school were — 

On Roll, In A Uendance, 

Boys, 75 Boys, 67 

Girls, 27 Girls, 25 

102 . 22 

Organization. 

As to the question of curriculum, it was considered that it was better that 
the parents should be free to choose what classes they pleased. If there were 
a curriculum, it would require to be so cheap as to be unremnneratiye. If it 
were not cheap, the other schools in the neighbourhood (Parochial and Free 
Church schools) would come into competition with the academy. 

The school is arranged by the rector with the concurrence of the directors. It 
is divided into three departments — 1. Mathematical; 2. Classical; 3. English. 
In tlie first, geography is taught in addition *to mathematics and arithmetic. In 
the second---Classic8, modem languages, and senior English. In the third- 
Junior English, writing, book-keeping, and drawing. 

No registers are kept, except such as are necessary for the verification of the 
work, viz., the entrance, attendance, and place held by each boy in the class 
when marking for prizes is going on. The attendance is generally best in the 
spring quarter and worst in the summer quarter. 

Examinations. - »'. II- 

Classical Department. — In the two highest Latin dassbtf there were 8 boys, 
whose ages were from thirteen to sixteen. The highest cI&bb was reading the 
jEneidj Book L The scholars were first examined on a part that they had not seen 
for some time, and did very badly. In the previous day's lesson, and in the lesson 
of the day, they did not do much better. They appeared to have veiy littlo 
idea of the construction or grammar of the sentences, and no idea at all of quan- 
tities. They had been four years at Latin, half an hour each day. The next 
class was reading Ovid's Metamorphoses^ and did very fairly in the lesson of tho 
day, and in the grammatical exercises. There were, besides, three junior classes. 

Only 4 boys studying Greek were present on the day of our examination. 
Their text-book was Bryce's Grammar and Reader. They had been a year at 
Greek, a quarter of an hour each day. The work was very elementaiy. Per- 
haps they were qualified to enter the youngest class at our universities. They 
were certainly not fit for the * Provoctiores* or middle class. On the whole, 
Latin and Greek are not satisfactory. 

Modern Languages — French Class.— There were three classes in French, num- 
bering 29 ; 1 scholar learning German and 1 learning Italian. In the highest 
French class 3 boys and 1 girl read a passage from T^l^maque, and translated 
and parsed fairly. In the 2d class 7 boys and 5 girls did some elementary work 
fairly. 

The girls wrote on paper a short exercise, English into French, from their 
grammar, and answers to some simple grammatical questions. This was very 
badly done — 6, 10, 12, 14, and 15 mistakes. Only one of the girls appeared to 
have made any progress in French. 

English Department. — In this department the highest class is taught by the 
classical master, and .the remaining classes, seven in number, by the second 
master, who teaches writing, book-keeping, and drawing, as well as English. 

In the highest class there were present— 

13 Girls, ages 12 to 16. 

23 Boys, „ 12 to 17. 

36 
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They all wrote from dictation on paper seven lines of prose from Cftriyle'a 
FreTkch BevoltUionf an easy piece, and four lines of poetry from Gray's ' Elegy/ 
with the following result : — 



Mistakes. 


Scholars, 


WrUing. 


Scholars, 


None. 


8 


Good, , 


22 


1 


7 






2 


5 


Fair, • 


10 


3 


4 






4 


5 


Indifferent, . 


4 


5 


2 






More than five, 

* 


5 


Bad, . 





36 


36 



The dictation throughout was very much better done by the girls than the 
boys. The junior classes were not examined. 

Mathematical Department, — ^This department was remarkably well conducted. 
The oral teaching was clear, sensible, and idteresting, and the result was good. 



Arithmetic — Highest Class. 
Compound proportion. 
Addition of fractions, 



27 present, 16 correct, 
22 „ 13 „ of 

whom 1 1 took the simplest method. 
Division of fractious, . 24 present, 14 correct. 

In Euclid, 9 boys tried the 7th Proposition of Book I., but only 2 were able 
to do it. QHie rector expected to carry this class through the six books of Euclid 
before the end of the session. Thirteen boys were also taught mechanics and 
chemistry. 

In Geography — 11 girls and 29 boys were present. They were well and 
systematicaUy taught, and answered quickly and correctly. 

Two boys went from this school recently to the Mathematical Class in Edin- 
burgh University. They were in Professor Kelland's junior class, and both 
gained prizes, one the 9th, and the other the 16th. 

Bemabks. 

The only point to observe about this school is the arrangement by which the 
rector teaches mathematics and geography ; the classical assistant ancient and 
modern languages and English ; and the English assistant writing and book- 
keeping. This is imusual, and in the case of this school not satisfactory. With 
the exception of arithmetic, writing, and mathematics, no subject is well taught. 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, and English are too many branches for 
one man to teach, and in consequence none of these branches is well given. If 
the Tain community demands such variety of instruction, could it not provide 
funds to i>ay more instructors ? It appears from the accouiit of the oharge and 
discharge of the burgh funds, that the revenue of the burgh for the year 1865*66 
amounted to £902, 8s.' Id. Of this £25 only was paid to the Academy, and £10 
additional to an industrial school Tain is the only bui^h in Scotland in which 
there is a demand for Italian. [S.] 
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II. —FORRES A CADEM Y. Form Aca- 

domy. 

In a report by the present Town-Clerk, it is stated that * prior to 1700, and 

* for a considerable period thereafter, the records of the Council are confined Visited 
' almost exclusively to the proceedings of the annual elections,' igS{ 

It however appears that the Grammar School, under one master, had been in * 
operation in the seventeenth century, and that the English School, under another History, 
master, was established in 1760. 

From 1760 down to 1812, both teachers seem to have occupied the same class* 
room, but in the latter year, the Council built two separate class-room8» and the 
salary of the grammar and English masters respectively were fixed at £40 and 
£20 per annum. In 1815, the salary of the latter was raised to £30. 

Since 1843, the schools for boys have been combined under the name of the 
' Forres Academy,* having one master or rector, who is bound to provide quali- 
fied and efficient assistants. 

In 1736, a schoolmistress was appointed * to teach the young girls white and 
' coloured seam,' but until 1843 little notice was taken of the female school 

From 1843, the Female or Ladies* School has been continued at salaries rang- 
ing from £5 to £25, the latter being the sum now paid, but the mistress has to 
provide not only a dwelling-house, but a class-room for herself. 

This school is a good specimen of a burgh school The school buildings and Constitu- 
property are vested in the Town Council, who are also the managers of the ^^ *^^ 
school, and as such exercise control over the scale of fees, the appointment and m^tf^ 
dismissal of masters, admission and expulsion of the boys, the studies, the dis- 
cipline, and the conduct of examinations, and appointment of examiners. There 
are two points in connexion with the school which to some extent deprive it of 
aU the characteristics of a burgh schooL These are— (1.) The fact tiiat there 
is a rector who regulates the internal arrangements of the school, and appoints 
his assistants, who act under him. Generally speaking, in burgh schools each 
master is independent of the other, and regulates his own olasses in his own way, 
without being subject to any supervision. (2.) The other x>oint is, the fact that 
an annual contribution of about £10 is paid by some of the heritors of the parish, 
who hold lands in feu of the burgh; the amount varies with the price of barley. 

The Town Council are said to be anxious to do all that is required of them« 
but do not exercise any personal supervision ; their control over the studies of the 
school being more nominal than real At one time there was a standing com- 
mittee appointed to visit the school, but it has been discontinued. 

The site of the school is not very good, and the buildings, though fair when Buildings, 
erected in 1812, are not good now-a-days. They are low and dark, and the 
furniture is indifferent. The playground is poor ; it extends over about a quarter 
of an acre. There is accommodation for 262 scholars, and only 158 on the rolL 
There is, therefore, ample accommodation for all who want to attend, but the 
numbers of the juniors are very small, only 32 in all ; this is probably owing to 
the recent establishment of a Presbyterian infant school and an EpisoopiJian 
school in Forres. 

The Town Council expend in salary to the rector £95, besides a small sum Finanoe.^ 
for repairs when such are necessary. The fees amount to about £125 per ^nnwm^ 
and out of the total sum of (£95 + 125) £220, the rector has to pay two asnst- 
ants. He has no house, and there is no retiring allowance. 

There are no endowments, unless the £10 i^er annum payable by the landward 
heritors be considered an endowment, and there are no bursaries. 

The scale of fees is moderate. Greek, Latin, or French, 5s. each, or 2s. 6d., 
as the rector chooses ; arithmetic, when taken alone, 2s. ; book-keeping, 2s. 6d. ; 
mathematics alone, 58. ; geography. Is. or 6d., grammar, 6d., reading, 2s., com- 
position, 6d.,— or English, 4s. ; writing (alone). Is. ; music, Is. or 6d. ; drawing, 
7s. 6d. or 5s. 

It is almost impossible to ascertain precisely the number of classes which are 
generally taken, but it would appear from the best estimate that we were able to 
make, that six is the average number attended by the seniors. These are Latin, 
arithmetic, geometry, EngllBh, French, and Greek or book-keeping or history^ 
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For these the fees would amount to-^ 








demy. 


1. Latin, . . . . 


. £0 


5 





• ""■" 


2. Arithmetic 





1 





• 


3. Greometry 





2 


6 




4. English 





4 







6. French, 





5 







6. Book-keeping, 





2 


6 




£1 










Teachers. 



Seholan. 



Organisa- 
tion.* 



Thus the eoct of edncatiog a hoy in the senior classes would he ahout £4 
per annum. In the junior classes a hoy would attend 

1. English, . ... £0 4 

2. Arithmetic, . 10 
0. Writing, 6 

£0 5 6 



Or, £1, 28. per annum. 

The average age on coming to the school is six, hut some few come as early as 
fiye ; the average age on leaving is thirteen or fourteen. So that eight yeara is 
about the average period occupied by a complete course, though the number of 
scholars who complete it is very limited. If then we divide the period of eight 
years into a senior and junior period, the cost of education in Forres Burgh 
School will 



Four years ® £1, 2s., £4 8 

Four years @ £4, . . 16 

Or £20, 88. for the complete course. This of course must be taken as an approxi- 
mation, but it is impossible to get much nearer the fact. 

The rector is elected by the Town Council from a list of candidates, on a 
rejwrt of the school committee of the CounciL The present rector is A.M. of 
St Andrews, and had been four years a teacher at Merchiston Castle School 
before his appointment in 1852. 

By agreement entered into between him and the Magistrates and Town Coun- 
cil, it WAS conditional that his first engagement should be for a period of three 
years certain, * and should continue from year to year thereafter until the one 
* party give intimation to the other of an intention to put an end to the same, 
' six months previous to the 9th of August of the year in which it Is intended to 
' terminate the said agreement' It was further agreed that the rector should 
have ' the sole control of the teaching in the academy, and must furnish and pay 
' lus own assistant or assistants.' 

There are two assistants, whose appointment and dismissal lie with the rector, 
and who are dependent on him. Both belong to the Free Church. 

The scholars are for the most part the sons and daughters of bankers, far- 
mers, shopkeepers, tradesmen, and labourers of the more comfortable class, to 
most of whom £20, 8s. for the education of their children over a period of eight 
years is not a very serious expense. Few of these scholars go to any university ; 
only four have gone during the last five years. The majority leave school for 
writers' and bankers' offices. 

The total numbers in the school 



OnRolL 
Boys, 137 
Girls, 21 

158 



In Attendance, 
Boys. 127 
Girls, 19 

146 



There is no special curriculum ; parents are free to choose the classes which their 
children shall attend. The scholars who remain at school for more than one 
year are promoted annually. In some special instances they may be taken 
through two classes in one year. This is uncommon. They are never kept back 
more than one year ; but whether fit for the advanced class or not, they are pro- 
moted into it 
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The arrangements of the school are regulated by the rector, under the sanction Forres Aca- 
of the Town Council. It is divided into two departments — (1.) Senior, including demy, 
the classical, the higher English, and mathematical classes ; (2.) Junior, which ' """"* 
includes all below uiis. 

Classical Department — 1. Latin, — In Latin there are five classes, repreBentiog Examiua- 
a courae of five years, with 34 scholars in all. In the highest class, there were tious. 
4 boys present from thirteen to sixteen years of age. They were reading the 
First Book of the jEneidf and did well both in translation and parsing. 

2. Greek. — ^Three boys were learning Greek, 2 in their third year and 1 in his 
second year. The third year boys were examined in Xenophon*e Anaha^iSf 
Book I. One of these boys did very well indeed. He was remarkably well 
grounded in the language, ready and accurate. The rector and one assistant 
teach all the Latin and Greek classes. 

Modem Langaagta. — ^Tn French there are two classes, consisting of 8 boys and 
3 girls. 

Six boys, ages ten to fifteen, and one girl, age twelve, were present. They did 
an exercise from English into French, and some grammatical questions. 

The exercise done by the girl was good, and the grammatical questions were 
very fairly answered. Of the boys, only one did the exercise well, and he made 
six mistakes in the grammatical questions. Of the others, four were not above 
fair, and one was bad. 

Arilhinetic, — In arithmetic there are six classes, containing altogether 107 boys 
aud 16 girls. The lit, 4th, and 5th classes are taught by one assistant ; the 2d 
and 3d by the other, and the highest by the rector. 

The highest class, 14 boys, was examined in fractions, and practice and com- 
pound proportion ; decimals, fairly taught and done ; practice, tamely done j 
addition of vulgar fractions, 5 right out of 14; compound proportion, failure. 
The other classes were not examined. 

English, — In English there are 7 classes, containing on the roll 137 boys and 
19 girls. One of the assistants teaches the Ist, 3d, and 6th classes ; the other 
teaches the 2d, 4th, and 5th ; the rector teaches the 7th. Nine boys, ages from 
thirteen to fifteen, one girl, aged twelve, wrote from dictation a short piece of 
prose, and four lines of poetry, with this result — 
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Mistaken. 


Scholars. 


Writing, 


Scholars, 




1 
2 


8 

1 
1 


Good, , 
Bad, . 


2 

8 


10 


10 



Classics in this school, so far as they went, and English were both fairly good. Remarks^ 
The most advanced boys woidd be qualified to enter the fourth class of the Edin- 
burgh Academy, and might take a fair place in it. The school would rank about 
on a level with a good parochial school in one of the counties in which the Dick 
Bequest is in operation. [8.] 
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m.— ELGIN ACADEMY.! 

The Elgin Academy was erected in 1800. Prior to that date, and as early as 
1585, a grammar school existed in the burgh, and in connexion with it a school 
for teaching music, or a * sang school,* as it was called, was endowed by James 
VI., out of the property of the hospital of * Maison Dieu,' mortified for the sup- 
port of the school, and granted by royal charter of confirmation, in 1620, to 
the ProTost, Bailies, and Town Council of Elgin, and their successors. This last- 
mentioned school was, in 1659, converted into an English school, in which sacred 
music was taught. These two schools existed side by side until 1800, when 
they were condemned on account of the ruinous condition of the buildings, and 
were sold by public roup — the grammar school for £74, and the English school 
for £54. The present building was then erected, and the two schools were 
united, and designated as the Elgin Academy, and a mathematical teacher and 
school were added to the classical and English teachers and schools. The cost of 
the buildings was defrayed by the Magistrates from the funds of tho burgh, with 
the aid of voluntary contributions. In 1850 an action was raised, at the instance 
of the Presbytery of Elgin and several heads of families, residents in Elgin, 
against the Magistrates and Town Council of the bui^h, to have it declared 
that the academy was a public school, and as such fell within the juris- 
diction and superintendence of the Presbytery ; and further, that the masters 
appointed and to be appointed to the academy were bound to appear before 
the Presbytery and subscribe the Confession of Faith, and to practise and 
conform themselves to the worship of the Established Church of Scotland, 
and submit themselves to the government and discipline thereof. The Magis- 
trates defended the action, and after a great deal of litigation, and an ex- 
pense of nearly £3000, judgment was pronotmced on January 16, 1861, to the 
effect that — (1.) the grammar and English schools formed a public burgh school ; 
and (2.) that the masters were subject to the jurisdiction, superintendence, and 
control of the Presbytery. In consequence of this decision, the Burgh and 
Parochial Schools Act of 1861 was passed, by which, among other important 
measures, Burgh schools were relieved from the suiterintendence of the Presby- 
teries. This Act forms an important era in the history of Burgh schook. 

The school is an ordinary^ burgh school, under the management of the Magis- 
trates and Town Council, who regulate the scale of fees, appoint the masters, and 
exercise all the functions usually exercised by managers of burgh schools. 

The situation of the school is not unsatisfactory, in so far as it is in the centra 
of the town, but the buildings and playground are such that it is impoasible 
that the school can be well attended. The class-rooms are badly ventilated ; 
they are very cold in winter, and must be oppressively hot in summer. The 
door in one of the class-rooms was so rickety, that it had to be kept closed 
against the wind by means of faggots and logs of wood. The desks are very 
old and ill arranged ; the light is deficient, and the whole aspect of the building 
is miserable and uncomfortable. The playground is about a rood in extent, 
covered, not with turf, but with gravel, and in such a condition that the day on 
which we visited the school it was hardly possible to cross from one class-room 
to another, situated on either side of it, with dry feet. There are four dass- 
rooms, with accommodation for 330 scholars, and, when visited, there were 1 13 
present and 137 on the rolL There is therefore no lack of room for the pre- 
sent mmibers, but there is no reason why the numbers should not greatly 
increase, if the buildings were more satisfactory. 

The money expended by the Council out of the town's funds annually in ])ro- 
viding salaries for the teachers i» as follows : — 

Salary of Classical Master, £G0 

Do. of English do., 40 

Do. of Mathematical do., 20 

Do. of Music do., 15 

Carry forward, £135 

< Tho history of this school is given more fully in detail in Chapter I. of the General 
Report, 
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Annual expenditure brought forward, £135 Elgin Aca- 

Annuity to Mr. Merson, late Teacher of Mathematics, • * • 50 demy. 

Total salaries and annuity, £185 
Add to this fcu-dntie». public burdens, and rejtairs on buildings, 

say, 15 



Total annual expenditure by town, £200 
The revenue received on account of education, etc., is as under :— 
Rents and feu-duties of Maison Dieii lands for 

one year, £173 10 

Feu-duty of Kirdels and Pitcroy, 
Do. of Over and Kether Manbeen, 
Do. of £. and W. Pittenseir, 
Interest of Dick's Mortification, 



1 13 4 

3 14 5 

1 2 2 

5 



£184 19 11 
From which deduct amount paid to 

fourBeidmen, .... £42 13 
Interest on Beidhouse, 12 10 

55 3 



129 16 11 



Excess of expenditure, £70 3 1 

It thus appears that a considerable sum (£70, 3s. Id.) is annually paid from 
the common good for the support of the academy, independent of the above 
revenue derived from, the royal grant. In addition to these funds, there are 
several small educational bequests. These are — (1.) the M*Andrew, amounting 
to £200; (2.) the Allan, amounting to £400. The interest of both of these is 
spent in prizes awarded annually. (3.) The Dick, amounting to £120, the 
interest of which goes to augment the classical teacher's salary. And there are 
the Leslie and Brander bequests, amounting to £470. Amount of bequests, £1 190. 
The fees, which last session amounted to £232, 6s. 6d.,are rather higher than 
they arc at FoiTea. In the senior depai-tment a scholar attends as a minimum — 

8. d. 
Senior English, . . . 10 

Latin and Greek, . .76 

Arithmetic, Mathematics, or Writing, . 10 




£17 6 per qr. 

If in addition to these subjects he learns modem languages, the quarter's fees 
are increased by 10s. 6d., and the total charge is £1, 18s. per quarter. In the 
junior department the fees are — 

t. d. 
English, . • 7 6 

Latin, . .50 

Arithmetic and Writing, ... 5 



17 6 per qr. 
In the initiatory department, — '^""^^ 

9. d. 
English, . . .50 

Writing, . .26 



7 6 per qr. 

Thus a child may be educated till he is eight years of age for £1, 10s. per 
annum ; till he is twelve, for £3, 10s. ; and from twelve or thirteen, for £5, 10s. 
per annum. But this only gives him the minimum instruction, and does not 
include matriculation fees or extra expenses. It was im])ossible to arrive at any 
accurate estimate as to the number of boys who would be likely to complete a 
course at this school, as two of the masters had been recently appointed. The dif- 
ferent schools were independent of each other, and the present system, by which 
the school was divided into three divisions, had only been introduced this year. 
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The preidnt mutei's were all appointed by the Town Council, and upon the 
regular tystem. of cp-ordinAte and independent power, each being rector in his 
own department. The English teacher is nominal rector of the school, but 
beyond the arrangement of the houi-s, he has no special authority over the others. 
Several attempts have been made to establish one master with supreme power 
as rector, but none of them have been successful. In addition to the classical, 
English, and mathematical masters, a modern language and drawing master 
teaches in his own independent school three days each week. He receives no 
salary from the Town Council, but makes what income he can from the fees. 
The classical teacher belongs to the Free Church, and is A.M. of Glasgow. The 
English master was also educated at Glasgow Universit}', and had been a teacher 
in Glasgow for twenty years, during which time he had taught in the High 
School and in the Andersonian University. He and the mathematical teacher 
both belong to the Established Church. Both were appointed this year. 

• 

The school is divided into three general departments, — senior, junior, and 
initiatory. In the initiatory, English, writing, and arithmetic are taught, and 
the nominal age of the children is from live to eight. In the junior, Latin is 
added, and the nominal age is from ten to thirteen. In the senior, mathema- 
tics, book-keeping, Greek, English history and literature, and, when desired, 
logic, rhetoric, and natural philosophy are added; the age is from thirteen 
upwards. 

Claasieal DepartmenL'-^ln this department there were 40 scholars on the 
roll, 36 boys and 4 girls, and 38 in attendance. There were three Latin classes, 
in which the scholars paid 5b. per quarter, and one Latin and Greek class, in 
which they paid 78. 6d. per quarter. 

In the two lowest Latin classes there were 30 present, all in their first year. 
They did not profess anything but the grammar. In that they were remarkably 
well drilled. In the third Latin class there were six present, all about fourteen 
years of i^e. They were reading the first Book of CsBsar, and were doing 
Arnold's Exercises. In both subjects they did very well, and were up to 
the third class in the Edinburgh Academy.. In the highest Latin, there were 
three present, fifteen years of age. They were reading jEneid, Book I., and 
Livy, Book HI. They did remarkably well^ and were up to the fifth class 
in the Edinburgh Academy. 

In the Greek ^lass there were two present, reading Xenophon, Anabasis^ I. 
and VI., and Ferguson's Greek Exercises. They were thoroughly well grounded, 
and did their work with scarcely a grammatical mistake. These two boys did 
a piece of Latin prose, and an exercise done by a boy who had just left the 
school, and gained a high bursary at Aberdeen, was also examined. In these 
exercises there was no mistake that conld be considered a grammatical error. 
Considering that about one hour a day is given to each class, the classical teach- 
ing at this academy must be pronounced as very good. 

Mathematical Department, — In this department there are 80 boys and 16 
girls on the rolL There are four classes in arithmetic, three in writing, one in 
book-keeping, and three in mathematics. 

In the highest arithmetic class, there were 14 boys and 6 girls, whose ages 
were from eleven to fifteen. 

In a sum in compound addition (weights and measures), 5 of these were correct. 

In a sum in compound addition (time— days, hours, etc.), 15 were correct. 

In a sum of simple proportion, ... 6 

„ vulgar fractions, addition, . . 12 

„ „ „ multiplication, . 5 

In the junior classes the teaching was elementary, and wanted life. As com- 
pared with the rest of the school, this department appeared poorly taught. 

SngUth Department. — In this department there were 100 boys and 21 girls 
on the roll, and 80 boys and 18 girls in attendance. 

In the initiatory division, where reading, spelling, general information, and 
religious instruction are given, there were 48 boys and 8 girls. In the junior 
divbion, where, in addition to the above subjects, natural science, history, and 
geography are taught, there were 38 boys and 9 girls. In the senior division, where 
English literature is added to the other subjects, there were 14 boys and 4 girls. 

In the janior olasses the master made all the olass pronoonoe the words after 
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bim, speaking together. He then read a line or a stanza, and made all foUow ^Hg^ Aoa- 
him, raising and lowering their voices as he did, and pronouncing each word demy, 
clearly and separately. The result was, that they adopted his tone and pro- *~*** 
nuneiation, and so read in. a somewhat unnatural and ahnost affected tone. 
At the same time, the reading was good ; take it as a whole, it was better 
than the average reading in the ordinary elementary schools. The history and 
geography were also good for such a young class. In the senior English there 
were 12 boys and 4 girls present. They were examined first in medisval history. 
The text-book was Chambera' Iliatorical Questions, in which the questions and 
answers are given as in a catechisnL The pupils learned so many of these 
questions daily and repeated them to the master, after which he gave a short 
oonversational lecture upon the subjects embraced in the questions. The result 
was, that the pupils had a great fund of information upon the subjects of their 
leasoBs, and they answered questions with considerable readiness, but with a 
constraint upon their minds, as if the answers were the result of memory rather 
than of knowledge naturally acquired. This system cannot be a good one. The 
scholars' memories are trained, and they answer questions parrot*like, but their 
minds are not disciplined by such a method. Intelligent answers given to ques- 
tions upon a chapter in a book of Fairy Tales, which the children had read, 
woidd be a more satisfactory performance than correct answers learned by rote, 
and given without intelligence, to questions on medisBval history. 

In geography they were learning the maps of South America and the West 
Indian Islands. They were examined on those of England and Scotland, which 
they had not been learning for some months, and did welL Indeed, the geo- 
graphy throughout was good. 

In grammar, Bain's Grammar is used, as a knowledge of that work is essen- 
tial for the bursazy examinations at Aberdeen. Complaints were made of the 
use of this book. It is said to be a technical and crotchety book, and not 
adapted for young scholars ; but as the grammatical questions in the bursary 
examinations are set from it^ all who go up for bursaries must be taught it. 

In English literature — Spalding. The literature of the eighteenth century 
was being taught This subject seemed well given, but again the memory 
seemed more highly trained than the reasoning powers, and the pupils repeated, 
almost by rote, answers to questions which never could have come spontaneously 
from a boy or girl of fourteen or fifteen years of age. 

In dictation, eleven wrote a paper, five lines of prose from Spalding's ' Litera- 
ture,' and eight short lines of poetry from Scott's 'Coronach,' — ^their ages wero 
from eleven to fourteen. 



Mistakes. 


Sdiolars. 


Writing. 


Scholars* 



1 
2 
3 


4 
3 
2 
2 


Good, 

Fair, 

Indifferent, 


6 
4 
1 


11 


11 



They also wrote a piece of English composition on the subject of ' School, 
chosen by themselves. Allowing a mATimnm of 100— 



1 


got 


70 


1 


19 


60 


3 


>» 


40 


4 


9t 


20 


2 


•1 






•-Average 17, or," 



2 good. 

3 fair. 

4 indifferent. 
2 failed. 



On the whole, the English department was satisfactorily taught, and very 
well managed ; but the impression left upon our minds was that the teaching of 
the department may possibly tend rather too much towards cramming for ex- 
aminations. 

Modern Language Department. — In French, German, and drawing there 
were 12 boys and 4 girls. There were three classes in French. In the two 
lowest, eight were present, ages about eleven. They had only been three months 
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Elgin Aea- at French, and were in grammar and elementary sentences. Bat they did very 

demy. fairly so far as they went. 

In the highest fVench there were two girls, ages 15 and 16. In paper work—* 
grammar, and an exercise from English to French— one girl did well In viva 
voce translation, one of De Fivas* Exercises, both did weH. 

Remarks. The success of this school has been very fluctuating of late years, and has been 
a good deal influenced by the formation of a private school in the suburbs of 
Elgin, which has been in operation about seven years. Till within the last nine 
months, this private school appears to have attracted the children of the more 
comfortable among the Elgin middle-dass. At that time the numbers in the 
academy had fallen to about 40, and it appears to have been unpopular. There 
were several changes amongst the masters, and great discontent Within the 
last year, however, and since the appointment of the present "Rwgl^wli master, 
the numbers have increased by nearly 100, and the school is, comparatively 
speaking, in a flourishing condition. But it can never be thoroughly successful 
until better buildings are erected, and a better playground is provided for the 
scholars. 

The present Provost, Mr. Russel, proposed eighteen months ago to extend the 
plan of the school. He wished to erect new buildings, with accommodation for 
300 scholars, the total estimate for which would be about £.3300. He considered 
that even at an expense of £2500 suitable buildings could be erected. The pre- 
sent site and buildings would fetch £500, so that a subscription of £2000 would 
meet the requirements of the town. 

In order to raise this subscription, he proposed that the Town Council should 
widen the basis of management, and should divest themselves of their control 
over the academy in favour of a board of trustees, consisting of the Provost and 
Magistrates, the Sheriff-substitute and the Convener of the county, four clergy- 
men of Elgin, and each subscriber of £100 and upwards. 

This scheme was considered by the Town Council, but only with qualified ap- 
proval, and they determined to take no steps until the report of the Commission 
was before the pnblio. The scheme, however, has not been abandoned by the 
promoter, and subscriptions are being collected even now with a view to carry 
out some plan similar to that proposed. . .«. [S.] 
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IV.— MILNE'S INSTITUTION. FOCHABERa uaae's 

Institution, 
This institation wm opened in 1846. Mr. Milnei & nstive of Foch»ben» ac- Fochftben. 
quired a laige fortune in business in New Orleans. He died in 1836, and be- ~T 
queathed £20,000 to build and endow a school in Fochabers, lliere ^*^>^voy^ 
considerable difficulty in getting the money paid, and it was only after much i^oi, ' 
litigation, and owing in great measure to the exertions of the late Duke of Rich- 



mond, that it was ultimately handed over to the trustees. By the terms of the History, 
will, the school is free to the parish of Sellie. Extra parochial pupils pay a small Constitu- 
fee. The directors of the school are^ tion and 

The Duke of Richmond, or, in his absence. The Earl of March. Mansge- 

The Sheriff of the county, or in his absence, the Sheriff-subetitnte. ment 

The Parish Mimster. 

The Chamberlain of the Duke of Richmond. 

The Baron Bailie of Fochabers. 

Three persons elected by the Feuan of Fochabers. 
Their powers are absolute, and, from their constitution, they form an excellent 
board of management. 

The money has been employed with great success in carrying out the wishes BuUdingi. 
of the founder. The school-buildings are admirable. Attached to them is a 
good dwelling-house for the rector, with accommodation for from 12 to 16 
boarders. At the time of our visit he had 9 boarders. It is no small advantage 
that the school is situated in a beautiful locality. There are five excellent rooma 
—one of them a spacious hall, that is used for the general meetings and for the 
English classes. It is 58 feet long, and 22 feet broad. Altogether there is 
accommodation for 433 scholars in the institution. 

As to the income and expenditure of the schooL^-The head master has £150, Flasnce. 
and a free house ; the English master, £90 ; the arithmetical master, £80 ; the 
junior English master, £65 ; the sewing mistress, £35 ; and an extra aa£staatk 
£4, 88. 3d. In all, the masters* salaries are £424, 8s. 3d. Other payments 
amount to £131, 9s. 3d.; namely, treasurer, £10; secretary, £10; janitor, £22 ; 
fuel, £17 ; repairs, £12, 98. 3d. ; books and sundries, £60. The whole expendi- 
ture is £555, 178. 6d. 

But the income of the school is considerably larger — 

The Endowment yields .... £626 5 2 

Parliamentary Grants yield . 62 

And Fees amount to . . 47 1 6 



£735 6 8 



There is thus a surplus of £179, 98. 2d. This sum, we were told, is retained 
annually as a balance, to meet what contingencies we were unable to discover. 
It was suggested that it might be expended not unprofitably in augmenting the 
salaries of the teachers. 

The rate of fees is as follows : — ^The parishioners of Bellie pay no fee either 
for education or for books. Others pay a fee of £1, 10s. and £2, 28. a year. 
For the former fee they are taught l^iglish, arithmetic, writing, music, and 
drawing. For the latter, Greek and Latin, mathematics and French, besides the 
ordinary branches. These puj[^ of course, pay for their own books. 

The staff of masters consists of a rector, two English masters, a mathemati- Teaehert, 
cal and writing master, and a sewing mistress. All of these are appointed by 
the directors, and may be dismissed on short notice, without cause sssigned In 
effect, however, the directors have very wisely transferred most of their authority 
into the hands of the head master, in whom they^ve perfect confidence. They 
allow him the choice of his own masters, who in all respects are subordinate to 
him, while he is responsible to the patrons for the efficient state of every part of 
the institution. The Rev. B. Ogilvie, the present rector, wss i^pointed to his 
office in 1860. He is a graduate of Aberdeen, and is a member of the Estab- 
lished Church. All his assistant masters belong to the same Church. 

All classes of persons in and about Fochabers send their childrea to the insti- Sebotsn . 
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Milne's tution — ministera, bankers, tradespeople, shopkeepers, labourers, — and besides 
Institirtion, these, others are indnoed to send their children from a distance to this school, 
j ocnap era. q\^q^ ^s day scholars or as boarders with the rector. 

The school is divided into two branches — an infant school and an upper school. 
The average age on coming to the former is five or six ; to the latter, eight or 
nine. A complete English coarse occnpies about six or seven years. Most of 
the children take fuQ advantage of it. Of those who take, in addition, the 
classical cotirse, a few, perhaps three or four boys, go annually to Aberdeen 
University. The honours that they have gained tiiere are in themselves a good 
comment on the sohooL During the last six years they have gained twelve open 
bursaries, and six places in merit, in the public competition. Besides this, four 
of them, within the last three years, have gained civil appointments ; namely, 
three in the prison and excise departments of the Civil Service, and one in 
Somerset House. The last mentioned did not pass directly from the school, but 
after an interval of two or three years. 

The majority of the pupila leave school about the age of thirteen, for every 
kind of occupation, according to their position and circumatances. They all 
follow a prescribed course, of which English is the basis. There is no discretion 
given to the parents or boys to follow out a vagrant curriculum of their own. 

Examina- At the time of our visit, we found in the infant school about a hundred chil- 
tions. dren, under the direction of an excellent trained teacher. He taught with 

enthusiasm and success. This part of the school ia under Government inspec- 
tion, and receives Government aid. 

The upper school consists of two main branches, one under Government 
inspection, in which the ordinary subjects, including drawing and music, form 
the curriculum; the other being what we may call the classical side. There 
were in this upper school 103 boys and 99 girls. 

ClasaieeU Department. — In the dasjsical side, there were 40 boys, 16 of whom 
were learning Greek, as well as Latin. The second highest class — 14 in number, 
and about fourteen years of age — were reading Csesar. A passage was taken 
from a part of the book that they had not seen recently. It was very fairly 
translated, but not by the lower half of the class. The parsing generally was 
good. The highest class was composed of 4 boys — fourteen, fifteen, seventeen, 
and eighteen years of age. They read two pieces of Livy — one that they had 
done in the class, and the other new. The former was a difficult passage, but 
they translated it successfully. The latter was easier. A few minutes were 
allowed them to look it over, and it was construed by them all with accuracy. 
Ten boys, selected from these two classes, were afterwards examined in a jKir- 
tiou of Boman history and in the geography of Italy. They answered well 
in both subjects. There were two Greek classes ; the higher of them was 
reading Xenophon's Anabasis. They did not know much, but what they 
knew they knew accurately. 

English. — In the English department, 25 of the older boys and girls, from 
twelve to seventeen years of age (divided into two separate sections), were read- 
ing Julias Cissar. The reading was very tame and lifeless. They knew the 
words and their meaning, but they seemed to have no notion of anything beyond. 
In this resi)ect they contrasted imfavourably with the English department at 
Elgin. It was not only that the accent was, as it could not fail to be, provincial, 
but they mumbled their words, read without emphasis, and could not possibly be 
followed, even for a couple of lines, without the assistance of the book. Pro- 
bably any master or boy who, in any way unusual to the class, intoned or 
emphasized a passage, and tried to express the force and meaning of what he 
read, would be laughed at by the rest. After the reading was done, 13 boya 
and girls were selected to write a short essay. The subject was * school,' or 
* a holiday.* The boys all chose the latter, the girls the former. These exercises 
were well done. The penmanship was moderately good. Seven out of the 13 
got more than half the maximum number of marks. The youngest of them, 
twelve years old, got 80 out of 100. The boys' exercises showed more thought 
and originality than the girls. 

French. — In the French department there were two classes. The senior, con- 
sisting of five girls, were using Havet*s Reader. Two of them did very welL 

Maihematics. — In Euclid^ a proposition from the First Book was set to the 
boys. The class was a small one. Four out of 6 did the proposition correctly. 
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The drawing department seemed very well taught. It was confined to free- Milne's 
hand drawing from lithographed copies. Inatitutuui, 

For the inspected part of the School, the following is the last rei)ort of Her ^ ^^^ ^ ^' 
Majesty's Inspector :— 

* The efficiency of all the departments in this institntion is well sustained. 
' More were presented nnder the standards than last year, and a greater propor* 

* tion of passes was gained. 

* The writing of the first standard is the weakest point. The reading through- 
' out is fluent, but in expression and accent there is room for improTement. 

' A very good appearance was made in geography and history. Grammar is 

* not quite on the same level. Writing, freehand drawing, and arithmetic con- 

* tinue to be well taught As on former occasions, I found the Classical teaching 

* thoroughly sound and well advanced. The Industrial Department continues to 

* be very efficiently conducted.' 
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Stakdakd I. 



35 



Passed. 



35 






15 



•J 



-^ 



Stanpabd II. 



26 



Passed. 



I 



Standard III. 



Passed. 



25 



25 



25 



22 



23 



23 



•I 



22 



19 



^ 



Standard IV. 



Standard V. 




Standard VI. 



Total No. 

of 

Passes in 

Reading, 

Writing, 

and 

Arithmetio. 



307 



Taken as a whole, the school is an excellent one. Its pleasant situation, its Remarks, 
arrangements for the comfort of the pupils, and its efficient staff of masters, 
combine to make it far above the average even of good parish schools. It may 
be questioned, however, if gratuitous education k an unmixed good for the 
parishioners of Bellie. Being asked to mention what difficulties he found in the 
discharge of his duty, the head master answered that the only one arose out of 
the free education of the children. It is not that the parents do not value the 
benefits of such an education. They prove that they value it by taking advan- 
tage of it, without exception. They regard it, however, too much as a right, 
and are apt to be without any sense of obligation and indebtedness on their part. 
The whole institution, teachers and all, are their property. The payment of a 
small fee would restore the right relation between parents, scholars, and masters. 
In connexion with this, we may mention also w^hat we saw, considerable abuse 
of the books supplied to the children gratuitously — ^more so certainly than in 
schools where the parents are made to feel their value by their cost. 

m 
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v.— BANFF ACADEMY. 

A granunar school has existed in Banff since 1544. Bat the earliest document 
extant in connexion with it is a charter of erection and endowment by Dayid 
Cunningham, Bishop of Aberdeen, in favour of the grammar school in Banff, 
dated 31st March 1585, and confirmed by King James VI. by charter dated 
23d July 1592. By this charter the Bishop of Aberdeen mortified in favour 
of the school certain bishops' teinds, payable for lands in the county of 
Banff, amounting annually to £44, 10s. 6d. Scots, which, however, were 
never made available to the burgh, the power of the neighbouring barons 
having overawed the inhabitants, and prevented them from prosecuting for 
recovery. An attempt to recover this part was made in 1683, but owing to the 
imsettled state of the country at that time it did not succeed. After that both 
charters were lost sight of until about 1835, when attention was attracted to the 
educational state of the burgh, by the faet that the Magistrates of the burgh, as 
trustees of the Wilson Bequest, to be afterwards mentioned, came into possession 
of funds amounting to £6567, 168. Id., which they determined to devote to 
educational purposes. Between 1683 and 1835, the grammar school seems to 
have undergone considerable vicissitudes. In 1684, a Mr. Watt was presented 
to the school, and, from the following minute of the Town Council, dated 11th 
November 1690, it appears that the school was not giving satisfaction to the 
inhabitants, but that the Council determined that the school should be supported. 

* 1 1^ November 1690.— The s<^ day the Magestrats and Counsel], takeing to 
' there consideratione the great decay of the Cramer Schooll, pairtly accationed 
' by the inhabitants there detaioeing there children yf rae, yea evin those that 

* are able and in ane conditione, without there prejudice, to maintaine them 

* thereat, and outhers putteing them out of towne to landward schooUs, although 
' the Schoollmaster hes undertaken to educat those of the inhabitants* children 
' who are not able to intertaine them at schoolls, ordaines therefore, that all the 

* inhabitants* children fitt for schoolls be immediatly putt yrto, only to such 

* schoolls as are sett up by the Magestrats* authoritye, strickly prohibiting any 
' persen to take upon hand to teach children without the Magestrats and Conn- 

* sell's order, and such of the inhabitants* children as are come to auge, and so 
' not fitte for schoolls, be putt to traids, under the paioe of banishment.* 

In 1698, there seems to have been a rebellion in the school, which ia noted in 
the following minute of Council : — 

* The said day, it being moved in Court that there are severaUs of the scholars 

* in time bygone, who have rebelled against their former master, and are incour- 
' adged by ther parents so to do ; therefore, the Court enacts that any such 
' scholars who shall presume or have upon hand to rebell in tyme coming, to be 
' extrudit the School, and the parent who connives att or authorizes them in the 
' same stubemess or rebellion to be fyned in fourtie shilling Scots toties quotie$ ; 
' and a scholar who shall damnific the f abrick of the School-house, brak the glass 
' windows, cutt, brak, or abuse the daskes, or maister's chamber, or School 
' books, or their neighbour scholar books, the Court enacts and ordaines the 
' parent of such scholars damnifieing, upon examination of the maister and proof 
' by the maister or scholars, to be lyable for the dammadges toties quotiet,* 

JjL 1699 the old school-house was pulled down, and a new one, which, till the 
beginning of this century consisted only of one storey, was erected in its place. 
In 1762, in consequence of many of the inhabitants being compelled to send 
their children to distant parts for instruction in English, arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, etc., the only public establishment existing being for the teaching of 
Latin, the Magistrates and Council resolved to establish three additional schools 
within the burgh, ' one for teaching writing, accounts, book-keeping, the prin- 

* ciples of mathematics, and navigation, under the direction of a master, with a 
' saJary ; another for teaching thte English language according to the new or 
' English method, under the direction of a master, with a salary ; and a third for 
' teaching white and coloured seam, and such other branches of education as are 
' proper to be taught young women, nnder the direction cf a schoolmistress, with 
' a salary.* It appears that these schools were established accordingly daring 
the course of the year. 

These schools seem to have gone on together until 1835. At that date the 
population within the Parliamentary boundaries of the burgh amounted to up- 
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wards of 5000. The old grammar school was then in a very bad state. The Banff Aca- 
site was snch that it was Imble to freqnent inundation. The lower class-rooms demy, 
were sometimes three feet deep in water, and the scholars were occasionally pre- 
vented from attending it for weeks at a time. There appears to have been a 
considerable educational enthusiasm about this period in Banff, and an associa- 
tion for the erection of an infant school had been established, which had raised 
funds to the extent of £132, 6s. 7d., and had a Government grant of £100 for 
this purpose. 

In February 1835, the Magistrates came into possession of £6567, 16s. Id., 
which had been bequeathed to them by a Mr. Wilson of Granada, to be laid out 
as a charitable fund in the best manner possible. This they resolved to apply 
to educational purposes, and to found an institution which should afford accom- 
modation for the grammar-school teachers, and also with concurrence of the 
Infant-School Association, for that school also. Accordingly, they procured an 
Act of Parliament, whereby they were enabled to purchase a considerable portion 
of the minister's glebe, on the payment of an annual feu-duty to the amount of £20. 
This feu-duty the Town Council, as patrons of the grammar school, agreed to pay ; 
and they also agreed to continue the salaries paid by them to Uie grammar- 
school teachers. In addition to the infant and grammar schools, it was resolved 
that there should be a Madras school established intermediate between these 
two, into which children should be transferred from the infant school and taught 
on the Madras or Mutual Instruction system.^ It was originally intended that 
these two departments (Infant and Ma^as) should be gratuitous, and also that 
selected pupils from them should* be promoted to the grammar school. 

The scheme was adopted.. An.admirable Jbuilding, divided into Infant, Madras, Constitu- 
and Grammar-school class-rooms, was erected, and along witd the school property tion and ^^^ 

generally, was vested in the Magistrates of Banff, as trustees for the Wilson Manage- i^^B 

Bequest, and they are taken bound to keep the building in repair. The Town ^^^^' ^ 

Council, by minute of arrangement between them and the Magistrates, dated ^ 

nth February 1836, have the use of that part of the building appropriated to 
the grammar school, and they retain in their own hands the patronage and control 
of the grammar school, with all the usual powers of burgh school managers. The 
trustees of the bequest have the management of the infant and Madras schools. 

The site of the school is excellent. The buildings, including a museum, which Building. 
was part of the original scheme, cost, in round numbers, £4500, and, as far as the 
structure goes, are admirably suited for a first-rate burgh school. The furniture 
is suitable, and in the school it was considered that there was not much diffi- 
culty in getting repairs executed. Some of the Magistrates, however, expressed 
fears that the financial condition of *the burgh funds did not admit of much ex- 
penditure, and that ^e bequest wiCS swallowed up by the erection of the build- 
ings. At present there seems no want of repairs, as the buildings were in a 
good state. There is accommodation in the building for 690 scholars, of which 
602 is the grammar-sbhool proportion. 

The salary paid to the teacher of the Infant and Madras Schools is £70, and Finance, 
he has an excellent dwelling-house. 

The salary paid by the Town Council to the Rector amounts to £81 
His fees to . . 84 

Parliamentary Grant, . . 25 . 



Together, £190 

Out of which he pays his proportion of salary to assistant, 21 

Net Income, out of which he pays house rent, £169 

The Town Council pay the English teacher, £39 

His fees amount to . . 50 



£89 
He pays his proportion of salary to assistant, . • . 23 



Net Income, £66 
1 Hiatoty of Madraa System of Education, cf. p. 63. 
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Banff Aca- In answer to the question, * What difficulties, if any, do you find in the dis* 
demy. < charge of your duty?* The rector writes as follows: — 'The teachers in this 

"~~~ ' school are miserably remunerated. They are not only relatively, but ab- 
' solutely, poorer than the teachers in parish schools in tike sunxiimding ooun- 
' ties, while their expenses are much greater. This not only lowers our social 
' position, and produces discontent, but it has a directly injurious effect upon our 
' efficiency. Its tendency is obviously disheartening ; it lowers our influence 
* over our pupils, and disables us from buying books. It induces us to catch at 
' extraneous offices to enable us to maintain our families, and this brings us into 
' collision with rival schools.' The parish schools in these counties are worth, in 
round numbers, from £150 to £200 a year, together with a good dwelling-house ; 
and, as we have already said, the teacher of the infant and Madras schools in 
this institution draws a salary of £70 per annum, and has an excellent dwelling- 
house. 

The fees at this school were lower than those at some of the other schools 
visited. 

8, d, 

Latin and Greek, 7 6 

Mathematics, Phjrsics, Mensuration, and Surveying, . 5 

Arithmetic, 2 

8, d, 

r Beading, 2 

"Knglish < Grammar, Geography, ... 06 

(Literature, Composition, ... 10 

Writing, 10 

19 



The seniors, however, who leani mathematics, do not, generally speaking, at- 
tend writing and arithmetic For them, therefore, 3s. per quarter (writing Is., 
arithmetic, 2s.) must be deducted, leaving a rate of 16s. a quarter for the full 
course. 

The juniors attend writing and arithmetic, but do not attend either mathema- 
tics or English literature and composition. Deduct, therefore, 6s. from their rate 
(mathematics 5s., literature and composition. Is.), amd there remains a fee of ISs. 
per quarter to be paid by the juniors. 

Thus the total education of a boy at the Banff Grammar School will be^ 

Gommercial education for eight years^ 
4 years at £2, 12s. per annum, . » . £10 8 

„ „ £3, 4s. per annum, • • • 12 16 



£23 4 

Education for University, two years more, at £3, • 6 



£29 4 



This, of course, is only an approximation, as there is no absolute uniformity in 
the number of classes attended by each scholar. 

Buisaries. In connexion with this, attention has to be drawn to the fact that, in addition 
to the endowment, £4500 of which has been expended on the building of this 
institution, and the annual salary of £70 per annum paid to the teacher in the 
infant and Madras departments, there are two considerable funds, the annual 
interest of which is expended on bursaries and prizes. One of these sums may 
amount to about £2000, the other to about £600. The interest of the first is 
divided among 26 or 29 bursars, in the following proportions : — ' 

1. Town's Bursaries, tenable for four years. — Three boys, who each receive 
education free of charge, and a sum of £2, 10s. These thi«e boys are nominated 
by the Town Council, and have to undergo no examination. 

2. Heritors' Bursaries, tenable for five years. — ^Ten boys, for whose education 
the teacher receives £20 in lieu of fees. These bursars are appointed by a com- 
mittee, consisting of the Provost of Ban£^ the Established minister, and the 
rector, after an examination. 

3. Watt's Bursaries, the time of tenure not limited, and the number of bursars 
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not fixed, but osaally nine in number. — The money is derived from the interest Banff A ca- 
of £360. The bursars are appointed by the Town Council ; at present there are ^^^7' 
six holders of these bursaries. 

4. Gmickshanks* Bursaries, tenable for five years. — ^Three boys, who receive 
the interest of £200, and pay their own school fees. They are appointed by the 
Kirk-session of Banff. 

5. Stewart's Bursary. — One boy, who receives the interest of £600 for nine 
years, five of which he is expected to spend at school, and four at college. The 
revenue for last year was £22. This bursar is nominated by the Established 
Church Presbytery of Fordyce. 

6. Watson's Bursary. — One boy, who receives his education, and a sum of 
£2, 158. 8d. yearly. He is nominated by the Kirk-session of Banff, and the 
Kirk-session pay 8s. 4d. per annum for fees. The attendance of the holder of 
this bursary is reported as very irregular. He had only been four times at school 
since the simimer vacation, when the school was visited on the 20th of I^ovember. 
This borsary is confined to families connected with the founder. 

7. Bobinson's Bursary. — One boy, who receives £2, lOs. yearly, out of which 
he pays for his own education. This bursary is in the gift of the eldest member 
of tiie Robinson family. 

8. There is also another bursary, held by one boy, who receives the annual 
interest of £150, and pays the ordinary fees. This bursary is administered by 
the clergyman of the Episcopal Church. 

There are in all 26 bursars, receiving (including £6, 14s. 4d. as value of educa- 
tion for four) £91, 16s. 6d. 

The following list shows the ages, denominations, and parents' occupations of 
the present holders of these bursaries. It is satisfactory, inasmuch as it shows 
that these bursaries are distributed among the humbler and poorer classes, and 
that they are given on the whole indiscriminately among the different deno- 
minations. 



ITo. 



1 
2 
3 



I. Town's BuBSARiBS. 



Age, 



12 
13 
14 



Religion Professed, 



Estab. Church. 

Free 

Estab. 






Occupation of Parents. 



Father dead. Mother servant. 
Father dead. Mother keeps lodgings. 
Journeyman wright. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 



2. HXBITOBS' BUBSASIXS. 



12 
12 
12 
12 
11 



11 
13 

12 
8 



Free Church. 

Indep. 

Free 

Estab. 

Estab. 






Free 
Indep. 
Estab. 
Free 



It 



II 



II 
It 



Father dead. Mother keeps lodgings. 

Father in Australia. Lives with gra^ather. 

Oardener. 

Joomeyman wright. 

Illegitimate. Fathw farmer, mother small 

shopkeeper. 
Carter. 

Mate of vessel. 
Foundry workman. 
Farm-servant. 
Vacant. To be fiUed up in a day or two. 



3. Watt's BtmsABiEs. 



13 
12 
11 

12 

12 
10 



Estab. Church. 
Methodist. 
Estab. Church. 



Free 
Free 
Free 



It 
If 
It 



Farmer. 

Working tailor. 

Father and mother dead. Remains in family 

who were hired to nurse him. 
Coachbuilder, small master. 
Sailor. 
Slater. 
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4. Crihc 


KSHANXS' BiTBSARIBS. 








No. 


Age, 


Beligian Pro/ened. 


OceupaUon of Parents. 




1 
2 
3 


11 

12 

Vacant 


Estob. ChuiclL 
Estab. „ 


Shoemaker, working. 

Father dead. Mother keeps lodgings. 




5. Stkwabt's BmwART. 




1 


18 


Estab. Church. 


Crofter. 




6. Watson's Bubsabt. 




1 


12 


FreeChnrch. 


Father dead. Mother on charitable fund. 




7. Robinson's Bubsary. 




I 


9 


Free Church. 


Shoemaker. 




8. BuBSARY in handfl of Episcopal Minifiter. 




1 


11 


Episc. Church. 


Shoemaker. 



The attendance of these bursars is, on the whole, not unsatisfactory. On the 
present rector's appointment, he found their attendance far from good. Some 
came at intervals, merely to secure the money value. Now, the attendance is 
much better, though still 5 out of the 25 were more irregular than the average in 
the schooL 

In addition to this £2000 sunk in bursaries, there is about £600 sunk for 
prizes, and the interest of which is devoted annually. The principal are 

1. Cruickshanks' Prize Fund. — A sum of money, amounting to £56, is invested 
for this fund, the interest whereof is applied for the purpose of distributing prizes 
annually. The examiners are the Presbytery of Foi^yoe. 

2. IitBrmary Prize Fund. — ^This fund amounts to £400, the interest of which 
is thus distributed : — £10 goes to the teachers ; £5 to one prize boy in the rector's 
class, under eighteen years of age, who shall have attended the academy for a 
certain number of years, and shall be of good and irreproachable character; 
£2, lOs. in a prize for proficiency in mathematics ; and the balance in miscel- 
laneous prizes. The examiners aro the Pk^esbytery of Fordyce. 

3. Sheriff Currie's Medal— A sum of £50, the interest of which to be applied 
in the purohase of a silver medal, as a prize to the dux of the senior class in the 
rector's department of the academy. 

4. Mr. John Watt's Prize.— £89, 6s., to be invested, and the interest, amount- 
ing to £3, 6s. 6d. annually, to be expended in a prize for a knowledge of the evi- 
dences of the gospel disp^isation. The examiners are the Presbytery of Fordyce. 

Upon this school, therefore, there is about £4500 sunk in the building, £2000 
in bursaries, £600 in prizes ; or £7100 upon the building and the scholars. 

The infant school was opened with the rest of the institution in 1838. The 
present teacher and his wife were appointed teachers at that time. By minute 
of 19th December 1837, they were appointed for a period of one year; three 
months' notice given by either the trustees or teachers to terminate the' agree- 
ment ; salary to be £50, paid half-yearly, and the teachers were to devote their 
whole time to the school. The teacher's wife died about eight year laeo, and 
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no other mistreas has been appointed. The Establiahed Presbytery of Fordyce Banff Aca- 
have examined this school regularly, and, until 1861, it was examined and re- ^^^J' 
ported upon by H. M. Inspectors, at which time, owing to the fact that the 
teacher of the infant department was not certificated, the official inspection 



The Madras school was opened at the same date. A teacher distinct from the 
infant-school teacher was appointed on the same tenure, and with the same 
salary, £60 paid half-yearly. In 1864, on a vacancy ocouzring, the teacher of 
the infant school was appointed, and he was to teach both the infant and Madras 
schools— giving his personal attendance for two hours daily in the infant school, 
and in the Madras, three hours daily in winter and four in summer. His salary 
was to be increased to £70 for both schools, and his tenure to be the same as 
formerly. The fees in the infant school to be Id. a week, in the Madras school, 
according to the circumstances of the parents, but those fees were to go to the 
trustees, and not to the teacher. 

In the Grammar School, which, it must be borne in mind, is quite distinct from 
the Infant and Madras Sdiools, there are three masters, — a rector, au English 
master, and a third master, — ^paid by the rector and English master, and ap- 
pointed by them, subject to tiie approval of the Town Council. By minute 
of the Town Council, the rector is bound to take charge of the classical and 
mathematical departments ; the English master of the senior English department ; 
and the third master of the junior English and conmiercial departments. It 
is also directed that each master shall keep an attendance roll, ' to be called twice 
' a day, and absentees are to be marked and reported to the rector, who shall 
' ascertain the cause of absence, and act accordingly.' So far as we could dis- 
cover, the rector's special superintendence was limited to this report on absentees, 
and even that was somewhat in abeyance. The present rector was appointed 
in 1866, had been educated at Glasgow University, and had a Government 
certificate. He belonged to the Established Church. The English teacher 
also belonged to the Established Church ; the third master belonged to the Free 
Church. 

The parents of the scholars attending the Grammar School belonged to all Scholars, 
ranks of the middle-class, and some of the lower class. Sitting together we 
found sons of merchants, iihopkeepers, professional men, tradesmen, sailors, and 
labourers. The average age at which they come to the school was given as 
seven, and the average age at which they leave as fifteen, making a complete 
course of eight years. TUs represents the commercial course, and about 26 boys 
on an average complete it in each year. In addition to these, a few, generally 
about four each year, who are going to compete for bursaries at Aberdeen, or 
who are going to some other university, remain until they are seventeen or 
eighteen years of age. 

In the following report upon our examination of this institution, attention must Ezamina- 
be called to the di£fetence between the Infant and Madras Schools on the one tions.. 
hand, and the Grammar School upon the other. The management is diflferent^ 
the teachers are different, and the scholars are different. The schools are held 
in the same building, but in other respects they are distinct. In any judgment, 
therefore, that may be formed upon these schools, it is desirable that there 
should be a clear line of demarcation drawn between them. 

In the Infant and Madras Schools, when we visited the institution, we found Infaut and 
in the infant department — a large, cold room, with accommodation for about 100 ^^^ 
— an attendance of 31 unhappy looking children. On this day there were no ^<^^^"* 
pupili in the Madras school; they had gone, the teacher said, to breakfast 
On the second day, in the Madras school — a building thirty feet square, lofty, 
and well ventilated, a room that would have made an admirable lecture-room 
in any university — ^we found five ragged boys, ages eight to fourteen, who 
seemed bewilderad and scared by being in a school, and four girls, ages seven 
to ten, who were not much better ; of these, only one boy could even attempt 
to read a verse of the New Testament ; he could not spell the simplest woitl, 
nor do the simplest sum in arithmetic ; but he had spent some years in the 
infant school, and had been nominally two years at this. The other four could 
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not read, could not spell, and could barely write down figures. It would almost 
seem as if they had never been within a school building till that day, but might 
have been. caught wild from the streets to make a show. Of the girls, three could 
read with great difficulty, but could neither spell nor do arithmetic, the fourth 
could no nothing. The offices connected with this school and the infant school 
were abominably filthy. Their condition could hardly fail to spread disease. At- 
tention had been drawn to this in the last report by H. M. Inspector, of date 
1861. It was not therefore accidental. The teacher of these two schools has 
an excellent dwelling-house in addition to his salary of £70 per annum. The 
other teachers in the institution have no dwelling-house. 

The Grammar School consisted of three rooms — the rector's, English master's, 
and arithmetic master's — and had accommodation for 502 scholars. There were 
in attendance when we visited the school 134 boys and 2 girls, of whom 11 were 
under twelve years of age, and 6 were above sixteen. 

Classical Department, — In this department there were five classes in Latin, 
with 88 scholars ; and two in Greek, with 12. In the highest Latin class there 
were 7 present from thirteen to eighteen years of age. They were examined in 
the first book of the JSneid^ and their translation, parsing, and general knowledge 
of the subject were all good. Their acquaintance with the mythological and his- 
torical allusions, showed that the teaching was not confined to woi^s and gram- 
mar. They were afterwards examined in a passage from Livy (Book II., chapter 
64), which they had not seen before, and four of them did remarkably welL 
Four also of this class wrote a piece of Latin prose, one did a very good exercise; 
one did fairly, with one error ; one indifferently, with two errors and one omis- 
sion ; and one did badly, with inelegant Latin and several parts omitted. 

The highest class in Greek, 4 in number, were reading the First Book of the 
Iliad. They were examined on the lesson of a previous day, and did well both in 
translation and grammar. 

Mathematical Department. — 1. Arithmetic. The lowest class, of 17 boys, 
from eight to twelve years of age, did sums in simple addition and multi- 
plication. They were all very slow, and only four were correct in multiplication. 
The second class, of 16 pupile^ from ten to thirteen years of age, did their work 
in compound addition much more correctly. The third class of 20, from thirteen 
to fifteen years of age, in compound proportion were mostly right, but did their 
work slowly. In addition and multiplication of fractions, two were right, eighteen 
were wrong. 

2. Euclid and Algebra, — There were 10 boys present, from thirteen to eighteen 
years of age. To each of these was set a different proposition in the first book 
of Euclid. Six were right and four were wrong. Only eight of the ten were 
examined in Algebra. Of these, seven had gone as far as simple equations ; the 
eighth was much further advanced. All did correctly the work that was set to 
them, and the most advanced gave decided promise of becoming an excellent 
mathematician. 

JiesulL — In the Lower department the work was slow and listless. There 
seemed a want of energy in the teaching, and all the examples were given by the 
teacher from books. In the Upper department the progress was satisfactory. 

English Department. — ^This department is under Government inspection. We 
subjoin the last report of Her Majesty's Inspector : — * I have again to report 

* favourably of this institution, in which both the lower and more advanced sub- 
' jects are taught with very creditable skill and success. The deficiency in spelling 

* noted last visit has been this year remedied. The arithmetic of the thiixl 

* standard is the only weak point requiring to be noticed. I thought the reading 

* books of the junior classes too difficult. The classical and mathematical teaching 
' is sound and well advanced, and quite worthy of the reputation the institution 

* has long held.' 



Presented, 


Passed in 
Reading, 


Passed in 
WriHng, 


Passed in 
Aritlimetic. 


93 

1 


81 


83 


68 
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We gftve for dictation an ordinary piece of EngUsh proee. Nine wrote, ages f^^"^ 
sven to seventeen. The following is the result : — '°^' 



Banff Aca- 



eleyen 



Mistakes. 


Scholar?, 


Tfrtttn^. 


Scholars. 



2 
4 
6 


2 
2 
3 
2 


Good, . 
Fair, 

Indifferent, 
Bad, . . . 


4 
3 
1 
1 


9 


9 



It is worthy of observation that there is no modem language class in this 
school, and that the senior mathematical class was not prepared to be examined 
in any but the first book of Euclid. 

General impression of whole SchooL — While separate branches and individual Remarks, 
cases were satisfactory, an impression was left on our minds that there was a 
want of order and system in the school The masters did not seem to work quite 
harmoniously together, neither was there a decided want of harmony. There 
was no defined authority, neither was there complete independence. The arrange- 
ments were confused, and matters were not quite healthy either inside or outside 
the schooL It was painful to notice that a feeling of discontent existed in the 
public mind, which was shown by the almost total withdrawal of Free Church 
children from the Burgh School, and the estabUshment of a Free Church school 
greatiy to the detriment of the institution. In answer to question 1 in the 
Particulars of Inquiry, the rector of the Grammar School writes, — ' A Free Church 
' school has been opened, which has reduced our attendance (from 180 to 200) to 
' 136.' That sectarian feeling, which appears to run very high in Banff, had 
something to do with the comparative want of success of the institution, there 
can be no doubt. But sectarianism alone will not account for the evident dis- 
satisfaction that existed. The state of the Infant and Madras schools was 
obviously faulty. The great expenditure of money, with such inadequate results, 
was not satisfactory ; the general management, or want of management, both 
outside and inside the school, was not satisfactory. In shorty considering the 
amount of wealth left for educational purposes to the burgh, and the various 
advantages which were offered to it in the same cause, this school was not doing 
efficient work. ThiS| however, in the Grammar School at least, is attributable to 
a variety of causes, and not to bad teaching. [S.] 
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VI.— OLD ABERDEEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Grammar School of Old Aberdeen ia, strictly speaking, a sessional school, 
connected with the Kirk-session of Old Machar. It has existed from time im- 
memorial, bnt beyond the notices in the books of the kirk-session, we have no 
traces of its early history. Daring the present century it has generally enjoyed 
a good reputation as a classical school, and has had masters of distinction-^ 
among others, the present rector of the New Grammar School of Aberdeen. On 
the other hand, it has occasionally been closed for want of scholars, and depends 
very much, not only for its prosperity but for its existence, on the head master. 



The patrons are, as we have said, the kirk-session of Old Machar. 
however, have UtUe or nothing to do with the school, and it is as 
and not as schoolmaster that &ey pay the teacher a salary. They 
the former office, and allow him in addition to teach their school 
the fees, the subjects to be taught, the holidays, and the hours 
They also give the buUding rent free, but all repairs are done at 
expense. 



They really, 
session-clerk 
elect him to 

They settle 
of teaching, 
the master's 




Organiza- 
tion. 



Buildings. The buildings are of a very modest description, with a small playground. The 
rooms, two in number, are capable of accommodating 91 scholius. One of them 
only was in use at the time of our visit. 

Finance. There is no salary attached to the office of schoolmaster as such, but as session- 

clerk he receives £90, and the fees of the school. They are £2^ 2s. a year for 
all the branches taught, are payable quarterly in advance, and amount to about 
£60, so that the total emoluments of the master are £150, but he has to pay a 
seventh of his salary as session-clerk to a former master, under whom the school 
had dwindled to nothing. 

Teachers. The teacher holds office, we believe, on the usual terms of a sessional school- 
master, i.e., either party may terminate the engagement on three months* 
notice. He has full authority in the conduct of the school, subject 
to the general arrangements made by the kirk-session. He has no retiring 
allowance. The present master is a graduate of Aberdeen, and a member 
of the Established Church. He was appointed to his office in 1864. Before 
his time it had been strictly a grammar school, in which only Latin and 
Greek were taught. On his appointment it was arranged that all the ordinary 
branches of an English education should be added to ^e course. It still retains, 
however, its classical character ; Latin and Greek being the basis of the course, 
to which mathematics and English have been added. It is made a condition on 
the admission of a boy, either that he begin Latin at once, or that he shall go 
on to study it as soon as he is of proper age. All this, it will be seen, is in 
accordance with the requirements of Aberdeen University, and the system of 
competition for its bursaries. At one time Latin and Greek were mainly, if not 
exclusively, the subjects of examination. The grammar-school course was then 
limited to classics; mathematics and English now enter into the competition 
at the University, and these have been added in the Grammar School. Not 
here only, but in sll the northern schools connected with Aberdeen, both paro- 
chial and burgh, we found the school and the University working together, and 
the eflfect of it was excellent, both on the scholars and on the schoohnasters. 
It gave a definite aim to the teaching, and enabled the masters to concentrate 
their labour on a small but important number of subjects. 

Scholars. The boys attending the school were of all classes. Few of them were very 
young ; a number were under twelve, but the average age was thirteen or four- 
teen. The total number present was 32. 

Three years constitute an ordinary course, because the school is rather prepara- 
tory for the University than one for a general education throughout, l^early all the 
boys complete the school course, and nearly all of them go to college. Perhaps 
no other school of its size can boast of so many honours gained at Aberdeen 
University within the last three years, the period during which Mr. Grant has 
beea h^ master. We subjoin a Ust of them : — 
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1864.--5 buzsariea, namely, the 3d, 6th, 9th, 16th, imd 35th, with three Old Aber- 
plaoes in the order of merit. decn Gram- 

1865.— 10 buraariea, namely, the 4th, 8th, 10th, 15th, 22d, 23d, 3l8t, 33d, m«8^ool. 
36th, and 42d, with five placea in the order of merit. 

1866.— 10 bnrsarieB, namely, the Ist, 4th, 7th, 9th, 12th, 13th, 2l8t, 26th, 
29th, 35th, with eight places in the order of merit. 

In all, a school with abont an average of 45 scholars gained in those years 25 
borsaries. 

At the time of our visits there were present 32 boys, whom we examined in Examina- 
the diiferent departments, — classics, mathematics, and English. Laiin. — In the tions. 
first or lowest dass, there were 8 boys, from twelve to fourteen years of age. 
The majority had begun Latin with Mr. Grant, and had been studying it for 
about nine months. They were reading Chambers's Course^ and in addition to 
their ordinary day's work, they prepareid a new lesson that they had not pre> 
viously seen. They did well. The highest class, 14 in number, from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age, were reading Caesar and livy. Four days every week, 
and one hour each of those days, they do a Latin exercise in the class. One 
hour a week they translate a passage that they have not seen before, from Latin 
into English. In both cases a dictionary is allowed. The translation of this 
class was accurate rather than elegant ; the parsing was extremely good, and the 
answers to general questions on mere scholarship were always good. 

There were exactly the same characteristicB in the boys of the Greek dass, who 
were reading Xenophon's Anabasis, 

For a Latin exercise the following passage was set, and the boys were allowed 
the use of a dictionaiy : — ' Harold had seised the advantage of a rising ground, 
' and having likewise drawn some trenches to secure his flanks, he resolved to 
' stand on the defensive. The men of Kent were placed in the van, a post which 
' they had always claimed as their due ; the Londoners guarded the standard, 
' and the king himself, accompanied by his two valiant brothers, dismounting, 
* placed himself at the head of his infantry, and expressed his resolution to con- 
' quer or to perish in the action.' Ten boys were selected for this exercise, and 
the time allowed them was three-quarters of an hour. The result was as 
follows : — 

Seven exercises were good. 

Two indifferent. One of these exercises was done by a boy who had been only 
a week at the school 

One scholar did not attempt the exercise. He was a country schoolmaster, who 
had recently joined the class. 

The writing of more than half was good. In one case, where it was very bad, 
the boy had only lately joined the school. 

In writing down the English that was dictated for this exercise, 3 boys had 
one error each ; 6 were correct. 

A mixed exercise was afterwards set to the upper boys, 14 in number, — on 
English grammar, arithmetic, the First Book of Euclid, and the simple rules in 
algebra. In the English grammar— 

Three boys were good. 

Three were fair. 

Eight were indifferent or bad, but the writing and spelling throughout were 
generally good. 

The arithmetic was well done, but the algebra, probably from want of time, 
was not attempted by any of the boys. Six boys tried the Euclid paper (a propo- 
sition from the First Book, and an original example depending on the First Book), 
of whom 4 succeeded in doing the proposition and the d^uction, 1 in doing 
the proposition alone, and 1 failed in both. 

In the junior English class, there were 22 boys, the youngest seven, and the 
oldest fifteen, the average age being from ten to fourteen. The reading was slow, 
and with a bad, dull accent and manner ; but evidently the boys knew the sub- 
stance and matter of their lesson. The parsine was simple and sood. The arith- 
metic of this division was fair. ^ I' iS 

Altogether the school seemed admirably taught. One feature in it was the Remarks, 
grouping of the school into few classes, and main divisions. There is per- 
haps no better test of a schoolmaster who has to teach all branches without a 
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Old Aber- staff of assistants than his power of doing this. The strong point of the sehool 
deen G^am- ^213 classics, next mathematics, and last English. Perhaps an nndue attention 
marSchooI. ^^ given to the higher dass. But in both classes or divisions (for there were 
only two), there was great interest shown in the work by all concerned. The 
boys, especially of the upper division, were very much in earnest, and, like the 
master, they had before them a precise and definite object, and put all minor 
points and excellencies out of sight. Perhaps too much so, for, as we have indi- 
cated, there was a want of elegance and refinement, or even of carefulness in 
reading, and in translation. There was a blunt and plain manner throughout on 
the part of the boys that did not probably aiise from any spirit of rudeness, but 
was somewhat unpleasant to a stranger. [H.] 



^ 
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VIL— MONTKOSE ACADEMY. Montrose 

Academy. 



It IB not known when the Grammar School of Montrose was first established, vigited 
but it has certainly been in existence for more than 300 years. There is a tra- j^oy. 26 
dition, resting on disputed evidence, but stated as a fact by Tytler, that in 1329 1866. 

Robert the Brace presented it with a gift of 20s. Montrose is famous as being ^ 

the first place in which Greek was taught in Scotland. In 1634, John Erskine History, 
of Dun brought with him, on returning from his travels, a Frenchman skilled in 
the Greek tongue, whom he settled in Montrose; and, upon his removal, he 
liberally encouraged others to come from France and succeed to his place. From 
this school, whid^ M*Orie, in his Life of Knox, calls a private seminary, many 
Greek scholars proceeded, and the knowledge of the language was gradually 
diffused over the kingdom.^ One of the earliest pupils at this school was Wishart 
the Martyr, who seems also to have acted as assistant to his master. It is said 
that he was driven into banishment in 1538, by the Bishop of Biechin (William 
Chisholme), for teaching his scholars the Greek Testament. It is probable that 
Knox was taught Greek by Wishart after the return of the latter horn England, 
in 1544. The best known of the French teachers of Greek was Pierre de Mar- 
siliers, and his most eminent scholar was Andrew Melville, who, after finishing 
his Latin course at the Grammar School, learned Greek for two years with Mar- 
siliers. Melville afterwards went to the University of St. Andrews, where he 
introduced the study of Greek. 

One of the masters of the Grammar School, in the early part of the next 
century was David Lindsay, who became Bishop of Brechin, and ultimately 
Bishop of Edinburgh. It was at his head, as the story runs, that Jenny Geddes 
flung her stool, in the High Church of Edinburgh, in 1637. More recently, 
the school can boast of Joseph Hume as its scholar, and of Sir James and 
Alexander Bumes. Before the beginning of the present century, the Gram- 
mar School was separate from the other public schools for the ordinary branches. 
In 1820, the present buildings were erected, mostly by private subscription, and 
all the schools collected under one institution, which received the name of the 
Academy. The Town Council appoint the masters, regulate the fees, holidays, Manage- 
etc., leaving each master as little fettered as possible in his own department, ment- 
The rector, with an assistant, has charge of classics and mathematics. There is 
a master, with an assistant, for English ; a master, with an assistant, for writing 
and arithmetic i a master of modem languages, and a drawing master. The 
rector is so only in name. He has no authority or control over the others. In 
any special cases, when it is necessary, he would serve as the natural medium of 
communication between the directors and the schooL 

The school buildings are commodious and good. They are capable of accom- Buildings, 
modating 729 scholars. The furniture and repairs are duly attended to by the 
Town ConnoiL There is no common hall large enough for general meetings, and 
no covered shed for the children in wet weather. 

The financial condition of the school is as follows : — ^The rector has a salary Finance, 
from the burgh of £100, with the fees of his pupils. His assistant (once known 
as the doctor of the school) has an endowment of £50. The drawing and French 
masters have each a salary of £10 and fees. The other two masters depend entirely 
on their fees, out of which they have to pay their assistants, and one of them is 
burdened with a retiring allowance of £55 a year for his predecessor. To be 
more minute, the income of each master is as follows:—- 

Rector — Salary and fees, £220, out of which he pays his assistant 

£20, leaving a free income of .... £200 

Englidi master— Fees, £370, out of which he pays an assistant 

£50, leaving a free income of .... 320 

French and German master— Salary and fees, • • . 130 

Writing and Arithmetic master — ^Fees, £260, out of which he 
pays his predecessor £55, and an assistant £50, leaving a free 
income of ...... . 155 

1 H'Crie's L\/e qf Knox, p. 3, and of MelvUle, p. 5. 
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Besides salaries to the knasters, past and present, amounting to 
the Town Conncil, for the financial year ending September 
1866, expended the following sums : — 
Donation to Female Teacher, 
Frizes, 
Advertising, 
Water and Gas, 
Repairs, . 
Idiscellaneous, 



£150 10 





6 5 





12 14 


7 


6 1 


3 


1 1 


9 


34 18 


2i 


5 


3 



InaU, £210 16 0^ 



Bursaries. 
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There are eight valuable bursaries in the academy, entitled the Erskine Endow- 
ment. Mr. Erskine of Jamaica left lands to «idow the rector's assistant with 
£50, and to give a free education in Latin, and a bursary of £18 to each of eight 
boys who were poor and oq)hans. The patronage of this fund is in the hands of 
the Provost. All manner of interest is used to get these bursaries. Poverty is 
generally attended to, but not always. The educational part of the bursary is 
the least valued, we were told, the attendance in the Latin class being rather a 
|>enalty than a privilege attached to it. The bursaries are tenable four or ^v^ 
years. It seemed the opinion of the teachers that more might be made of them, 
if they were duly advertised, and thrown open to competition, and if the success- 
ful candidates were made to attend a complete course of study. For the last six 
years a bursary has also been given annually to a deserving boy intending to pro- 
ceed to college. This, however, is not a permanent endowments Besides these 
bursaries, the Angus Club give annually a silver medal for the best Latin scholar, 
and twelve or fourteen books, as prises in the different departments of the whole 
schooL There are a few other prizes, founded by Sir James Duke and others. 

The cost of education is a matter of some difficulty to determine. There is no 
fee for a general course. English is Ts. 6d. a quarter ; writiug and arithmetic 
together, 7s. 6d. ; Latin is 7s. 6d., or with Greek, 10s. 6d. a quarter ; and French 
and German are 10s. 6d., if taken separately, or together, 15s. Mathematics is 
7s. 6d., and drawing 7s. 6d. We offer the follo¥ring as an approximation to the 
truth : — ^For the first two years (with English alone), £1, 10s. a year ; for the 
third and fourth years (witii English, writing, and arithmetic), £3 a year ; for 
the fifth and sixth years (English, writing, arithmetic, and French), £5, 2s. a 
year ; and with mathematics or classics in addition, £6, 12s. a year. The cost 
to the burgh is about 15s. 6d. a head. 

Teachers. ^be masters conceive that they hold their appointments ad vitam aut culpavt. 
Originally, each master is appointed for two years on trial, but nothing is ever 
heanl afterwards of this special contract. There is no provision made by law 
for a retiring allowance for any of the masters, but the practice has been to 
give retiring allowances. The late writing master has an allowance of £30 
from the Town Council; but his successor suffers, as he, in consequence, re- 
ceives no salary. The electors seem to exercise their patronage, irrespective, 
in the main, of church distinctions. Thus the rector and the English masters 
are members of the Free Church ; the writing and drawing masters, of the 
Established Church. 

Scholars. At the time of our visit, on the 26th of November, there were, in all the de- 

partments, 160 boys and 110 girls on the roll, and in attendance 158 boys and 
97 girls. They represented iJl classes of the conmiunity — ^ministers, doctors, 
lawyers, farmers, shopkeepers, and some of a lower degree. There is no pre- 
scribed curriculum that they' follow, but each parent selects the classes that he 
pleases. A commercial course is that which is generally preferred. Most of the 
pupils remain six or seven years at school, and the boys leave it, when they are 
done, for offices and places of business. Not more than two or three, at the most, 
go each year td any college. The school, therefore, shows but a small list of 
University honours. Within the last six years there have been two bursaries 
gained at Aberdeen, and two at St. Andrews. 

Examina- The CUusical Department is under the rector and an assistant. The rector was 
tions, appointed in 1852. The numbers in attendance on the day of our visit were 
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58 boyB and 5 girls. These were divided into four classes for Latin, and one for Montrose 
Greek. Academy. 

The first and second Latin classes are taught for two hours a day each, but during 

one of these hours they are together with their master. The same arrangement 
prevails with the third and fourth classes. Greek pupils have half an hour a day. 
The third dass, 12 boys and 3 girls, from thirteen to fourteen years of age, were 
reading Csasar. They call for no special remark. They did their work neither 
well nor badly. The translation was pretty good, but the parsing unsatisfactory ; 
and in translating an easy passage of English into Latin, 2 only were good — a 
boy and a girl. There were only 4 boys present in the fourth class, from fifteen 
to sixteen. They were reading the Second Book of Virgil's jEneicL The parsing 
and translation were fair. They could not stand the test of translating a passage 
from English into Latin. Two, that were passable, made very bad blunders — 
* vinciret' for * vinceret,' ' moriret' for ' moreretur.' The Greek class consisted 
only of 2 boys ; their grammar was not accurate, and they did not profess to 
know anything beyond it. It was evident thi^ classics was not a favourite 
study in the school. The master complained that it was decreasing every year, 
and that little value comparatively was put upon it by either parents or boys. 
Very few of the latter look forward to a University course. The master, there- 
fore, has not that encouragement to make them classical scholars that teachers 
have in schools more closely connected with some University. Montrose has no 
University near enough to exercise much influence on it ; and we found that in 
it and the other burghs of the district— Brechin, Forfar, Arbroath — ^the masters 
of the grammar school had very uphill work to keep together even a handful of 
scholarB. 

The Maihematical Department is also under the rector. There were in it 18 
boys, learning the higher parts of arithmetic, with Euclid and algebra. The 
result of a short written examination was as follows :•— 

In arithmetic, 2 were right in all the three questions set. 
„ 2 were right in two of the questions. 

„ 4 were right in one „ „ 

„ 10 failed in all, or did not attempt them. 

The Euclid and algebra class was composed of 2 boys. They answered the 
algebra questions in multiplication and division, but did not succeed with a pro- 
position from the First Book of Endid. 

Modem Language Department, — ^In this department there were three French 
and two German classes. In the French classes, there were 23 boys and 32 girls, 
all over twelve years of age. We were unfortunate in not seeing the highest 
French, or either of the German classes, which had been dismissed before our 
arrival at the school. We examined one of the Firench classes, composed of 14 
girls and 17 boys, from twelve to fifteen years of age. They had been five 
months in French, one hour a day. They were examined in the lesson of the 
day, from Carron's French class-books. This was done in an imsatisfactory way. 
The scholars were careless. They answered some grammatical questions in 
writing, viz., the plural of six words, the feminines of seven, and the present 
subjunctive of * avoir.' Some of them did welL Two were fair, 8 very 
moderate, the rest indifferent and bad. The girls did rather better than the 
boys, but there was too muck disorder for very efficient work to be done. The 
highest class attend also one hour a day. They are taught to write commercial 
letters. 

This is the first school that- we have visited in which the French master has a 
recognised position as one of the buigh-school teachers appointed by the Town 
Council, and enjoys an ad vUam aut culpam tenure. 

Bnglieh Deparfment.— -In this department there were 155 boys and 105 girls 
on the rolL There were present on the day of examination 146 boys and 95 
girls. There are five classes, each with two divisions in reading ; four classes 
in grammar and geography ; and three in history and composition. The ages 
are from six to sixteen. The teacher has no sahuy. His class-room is kept in 
repair, and he makes what he can of the fees. At present he makes £370, out 
of which he pays an assistant £50. The present master was appointed in 1864 
and was educated in the Free Church Normal School, and the University of 
Edinburgh. The numbers have increased greatly since he came. 

We examined a few of the classes. The first division of the second class was 
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composed of 9 girla and 24 boys, from nine to twelve years of age. Their reading 
and spelling of Nelson's Junior Reader were good, but ordinary familiar words 
were not well spelled. 

The second lughest class were examined orally in geography and history. In 
both they did well. From the same class, 5 boys and 5 girls at tlie top wrote 
an account either of the reign of Rufus or of his death. All the rest, 17 girls 
and 13 boys, wrote from dictation, and twenty of their papers were selected at 
random. The result was as follows : — 

Exercise of the 5 boys and 5 girls — ages, twelve to thirteen. Full number 

of marks, 200. 
1 girl, ... 50 marks — exercise good. 



fair, 
moderate, 
indifferent, 
bad. 



2 girls, . . 45 au«^ -xv ,, „ 

1 girl and 1 boy, . . 35 „ „ 

1 girl and 3 boys, . . 20 „ „ 

1 boy, ... 6 „ „ 

The dictation was an easy bit from Collier's History, Of the 10 girls, 7 made 
no mistakes, 1 made one mistake, and 2 made two mistakes. The writing of 
3 of the girls was good, and of 7 it was fair. Of the 10 boys, 4 had no mistakes, 
2 had one, 2 had two mistakes, 1 had six, and another eight. The writing of 
only 1 was good, of 4 fair, of 5 indifferent and bad. 

On the whole, the appearance of this department was good. The highest class 
could not be examined, as it was engaged elsewhere ; but from what we saw of 
the rest of the classes, we were satisfied that attention was paid to the whole of 
them. 

There is somehow or other a want of adaptation in the schooL The depart- 
ments do not fit into each other. There is a rector without authortiy, and 
independent masters with separate interests. The results of the teaching can- 
not be called satisfactory. Classics do not occupy a prominent place, and nothing 
else has been substituted in the way of sound and systematic training. Mathe- 
matics are indifferently taught, so also are modem languages. The English 
department has the most life and energy. [H.] 
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Vm— FORFAR BURGH SCHOOL. Forfar 

Burgh 
We were unable to get any Batisfactoiy history of this school. The interest Sehool. 
taken in it appears slight, and beyond the facts, that a burgh school was erected — — 
in 1789, sold in 1816 for £80, and the present one erected in that year, we conld Yr^^^^ 
get no information of any value from tlie Town-Clerk. It is managed entirely ^^ ' 

by the Town CounciL It is worthy of notice that the master considers that this _J 

body constitutes a good board of management^ as they represent the feeling of History. 
the town, and leave him very much to direct the internal affairs of the school, Constitu- 

and do not interfere with him. tion and 

Manage- 

The buildings and site of school are satisfactory, and the former have accom* p^?A. 

modation for 300 scholars, but the playground is small^ and not in turf. It is ^^l^^^^^S"* 

about 160 yards square, surrounding the schooL 

As to the finance of the school, there is a slight discrepancy. The Town-Clerk Finance, 
returns the head master's salary as £100 per annum ; the master as £90 per an- 
num. Both agree that out of his gross income he has to pay two assistants at the 
rate of £70 and £30 per annum. The fees amount to abont £220 per annum. Tak- 
ing the teacher's statement as correct, he has a gross income of £310 per annum, 
out of which he pays two assistants £100, leaving him £210 per annum. He has 
no dweUing-houae. There is no endowment connected with the school, and 
there are no bursaries. The Angus Club gives a medal annually to the best 
Latin scholar. This is decided by the marks of class places by viva voce examina- 
tion, comprising translations from £nglish into JAtm, and from Latin into 
English, and some grammatical questions. The master decides, and in cases of 
doubt refers to the parochial or some other master. The fees do not vary moch 
from those in ordinary burgh schools. They are paid at the end of each quarter, 
and at the following rates : — Latin, 58. and 6s. 6d. ; French, 4s. ; Oerman, 58. ; 
English, 4s., geography. Is., grammar, 1b.=s6s. ; writing and arithmetic, Is. 
each ; mathematics, Is. 6d. The pupils come to the school at the age of six, 
and leave at fourteen, on an average. Not more than 12 complete this course 
annually. 

The highest education given here would comprise — 

English, including geography and grammar, . • 

Latin, ••«••• 

French, •••••• 

Arithmetic and Mathematics, • • , 



Or £3, 16& per annum. 

Ptactieally, however, a boy who is pretty far advanced in Latin gives up 
TgwgiiA^ and may attend matiiematics alone, and give up arithmetic. In that 
case he would pay only 12b. per quarter, or £2, 8a. per annum. In the younger 
rlaimnn a boy would attend only 

«. d, 
English and gec^graphy, • . . 5 

Writing, Is., arithmetic Is., • • . 2 

7 Operqr. 
Or £1, 8s. per annum. ""^"^ 

The head master was educated at Glasgow University, but had not graduated. Teachers, 
and was appointed on the recommendation of some one in whose opinion the Town 
Council had confidence, and without either examination or advertisement. There 
was no special contract. He was appointed in 1852, for so many years certain ; 
these have expired, and no new contract has been made. He is rector, and 
manages the school, and appoints his assistants, with the sanction of the Town 
Council, and pays thbm out of his salaiy and fees. No regular register is kept 
—simply a record of the ages and attendances, and places in the class when 
marking for prizes commences. All the masters belong to the Established 
Church. 
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In thiB school there were boya of all social grades. In one class there were 
the sons of the provost, the postmaster, the late provost, a draper, writer, 
fanner, cattle-dealer, photographer, ironmonger, grocer, baker, shoemaker, engine- 
driver, droggisty and gas-manager standing ap together. They leave about four- 
teen, either to follow their fathers* trades or professions, or they get into offices 
and counting-houses belonging to manufacturers. Since the introduction of 
machine instead of handloom weaving, there has been an increased demand for 
well-educated boys to keep the books and carry on the office work. The result 
is, that almost none care to go to the universities. Not one has gone from this 
school within the last five years ; one went to Merchiston School, and two to a 
school in England. The taste for classics is certainly not gaining ground, but 
commercial education has become the fashion. 

There is no fixed curriculum. It is impossible, we were told, to insist upon a 
curriculum being established in a country school ; indeed, it is not even possible 
to assign any time at which the scholars must begin Latin. 

There were on the roll 107 boys and 84 girls, and in attendance 94 boys and 
75 girls. 

English Department, — In this department there were six classes ; of these the 
fourth was examined vtoa voce, and a certain number, taken indiscriminately 
from the highest class, wrote from dictation. 

In the fourth class there were present 24 boys and 17 girls, ages eight to 
twelve. The reading could not be considered above fair— spelling (easy words), 
fair ; grammar (simple), good ; geography (Scotland), very fair. 

In the highest class there were 38 present ; 22 were boys, and 16 girls, be- 
tween twelve and sixteen, and 7 taken at random were selected to write. The 
master read a short passage from the newspaper of the day. The papers were 
written with pencil Result — 



Mistakes. 


Scholars. 


WrUing. 


Scholars. 




1 
2 
3 

4 

• 
• 



4 

1 

1 

. 1 


Good, . 
Fair, . 
Indifferent, . 

• • 


3 
2 
2 


. 7 


7 



This piece was done very quickly, and the scholars seemed accustomed to 
dictation. 

Classics.— 'Your classes in Latin, with 43 boys and 3 girhi on the roll, ages from 
ten to fourteen. Highest class, 2 boys. They did a short version— one did it 
fairly, the other very poorly, but neither of them was anywhere near the Aber- 
deen standard. They also did on paper a few easy questions in grammar, in 
which one was nearly correct, the other poor. They tiien translated the Sixth 
Ode of the Second Book of Horace, and did it fairly. There was no Greek class. 

French. — ^Two classes in Frencli ; 35 on the roU. In the highest class 10 
were present, 6 boys and 4 girls. They were first examined orally, and did well 
translated, parsed, and answered in French some questions which were put to 
them correctly and easily, and seemed to Uke the work. The four girls trans 
lated into French the same piece as the boys did into Latin, and answered gram 
matical questions. Out of 200 marks, they got respectively 114, 100, 96, 60, 
and on the whole did the questions creditably. 

Arithmetic and Mathematics. — ^There are tluree classes in arithmetic, and two 
in mathematics. In the highest class there were present 17 boys and 8 girls, 
ages eleven and fourteen. After doing some questions on the board, they got— • 
1. Sum in practice, . correct, 3 boys, 3 girls. 



2. 
3. 

4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 



vulgar fractions 



>» 



decimals, 



>> 



f* 



compound proportion, 
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14 
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Seven were learning Euclid, and had got as far as the 15th proposition of Forfar 
Book T. They were told to write out Sie 9th propontion, — 5 were correct, ?5J^^, 
1 nearly, 1 failed. "^^ 

Younger CUus. — ^Addition, multipUcation, and diyiaion, — simple rules— done 
on board. The work was quickly and accurately don^. 

This school gives a very fair education, so far as it goes. The arithmetic and Remarks. 
modem languages are the strong points. [S.] 
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IX— BRECHI2^ BURGH SCHOOL. 

The Grammar School of Brechin was estaUiahed long before the Town*Coancil 
records, which begin in 1672. It originated with the Hospital or Maison Dieu. 
This hospital was founded in 1264 by Sir William of Brechm, grandson of David 
Earl of Huntingdon, who was brother of William the Lion, ' It was supported 
by the revenues of certain lands in the parish, for which the chaplain and poor 
of the said house were not to pay anything * except only due and devout prayers 
' and orisons.' These prayers and orisons were, more especially, for the safety 
and good estate of WilUam and Alexander, kings of Scotland ; of Lord Henry 
(the father of the founder), and Juliana Ids mother, and of his own soul, the 
souls of all his predecessors and successors, and the souls, finally, of all the dead 
in the faith. The founder bound himself, his heirs and successors, to protect 
the revenues, and reserved to himself and his successors the sole power of pre- 
senting the master to the house. 

From a very early period, we cannot say how early, the office of teacher of 
youth was generally combined with that of chaplain ; but even after this came 
to be the usual custom, cases seem to have occurred in which the holder of 
the preceptory was merely chaplain, and had no duties as a teacher. The 
first person who formally assumed the title of rector of the Grammar School 
was Alexander Hog, in 1485. At that time the presentation was in the gift of 
the Duke of Boss, son of James Tii. His right to the presentation to the 
preceptory of Maison Dieu was disputed, but confirmed by the Crown. In 
the enactment confirming his right and settling the matter in dispute, the 
king's lieges are warned 'that none of them take upon hand to make any 

* manner of persecution or following of the said matter at the Court of Borne, 

* since it pertains to lay patronage.' Subsequently, in 1634, the lordship of 
Brechin was purchased by Sir Patrick Maule, and the presentation to the pre- 
ceptory fell as part of his purchase into his hands. 

This date, 1634, is important in the history of the Gnunmar School, for, by a 
special arrangement, the emoluments of the preceptory were attached for idl time 
coming to the joint office of schoolmaster and chaplain. A person of the name of 
Alexander Norrie then held the preceptory. At his own exx>en8e he had executed 
considerable repairs in the chapel, but agreed to give up to Sir Patrick Maule 
any claims that he might have in consequence, on condition that Sir Patrick 
would apply the funds and rents of the preceptory to the maintenance of the 
schoolmaster of Brechin, and of a second minister there. Immediately after- 
wards his son, Robert Norrie, was appointed to the preceptory, on condition 
' that he and his successors shall serve the cure of an actual and ordinary mini- 
' ster within the chapel of the preceptory, and also, shall teach the youth of the 

* city of Brechin in grammar, and exercise the place and charge of a master of 
' the Grammar School within the same.' 

The existing town records of Brechin begin in 1672, and carry forward 
the history of the school from that date to the present time. From them it 
appears that the Town Council appointed the rector, and made formal appli- 
cation on each appointment to the Earl of Panmure for the preceptory of 
Maison Dieu. On one occasion, in 1685, the Bishop of Brechin is associated 
with him. The gift of presentation continued with the Earls of Panmure 
down to the rebellion of 1715, when their property was annexed to the 
Crown. It would seem as if the emoluments of the preceptory about this 
time were in danger of being diverted from their proper use. For, in 1710, 
on the appointment of a rector, there is no notice of the rents of the pre- 
ceptory being assigned to him. If they were otherwise appropriated, as is 
not improbable, a minute in the Town-Council records in' 1717 seems to be 
a formal protest against such misappropriation, and perhaps also intended 
to prevent the Crown, who then became the patron of the preceptory, from ap- 
plying them otherwise than to the schoolmaster. In that year, 1717, on the 
appointment of Mr. Paul, the minutes state that the emoluments of the precep- 
tory have always been appropriated to the schoolmaster. From this time also, 
in every successive appointment, one of the conditions is, that no clerical office 
shall be held by the schoolmaster ; and we invariably find that when the school- 
master was promoted to be minister of a parish he resigned his other office. 
Besides the rector of the Grammar School, who is officiidly styled * Preceptor 
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iiomus ddf' we find constant mention in the Town-Council reoorda of an assistant Brechin 
or second master, called the * doctor.' The latter office continued till 1783, when ?]FS>^. 
it was abolished, and an independent master appointed teacher of English, ^_^ 
writing, and arithmetic, with the salary of the doctor, and all the fees of his 
own school He was allowed also subsequently to teach Greek and Latin, and 
the doctor thus became the head of the parish school. In very early times, how- 
ever, only the Grammar School was in existence, for in 1672 we find it enacted 
in the burgh records that no person shall put any of his male children above ten 
years of age to any other school, without or within the burgh, under a pecuniary 
penalty. 

The present constitution and management of the school dates from 1832. Manage- 
There were then in existence two public schools ; namely, the Grammar School, i^ont. 
and the Parish School. In the latter there was an assistant, with an allowance 
of £25. These were rival schools. The same branches were taught in each, 
and there seems to have been no difference, except perhaps in the scale of fees, 
and in the better endowment of the Grammar SchooL The arrangement then 
made was, that there should be three teachers all under one building, but 
in separate rooms — a rector to teach Latin, Greek, French, and mathematics 
— a parochial schoolmaster to teach English, writing, and arithmetic — and 
that the assistant of the parochial schoolmaster should be taken away from that 
school and converted into a burgh schoolmaster, to teach the same branches to 
younger children. The object of this arrangement, which is substantially that 
now in operation, was to define the province of each school, so that they should 
not clash with each other. At the same time, the rector assigned the rents, 
casualties, etc., arising from the preceptory of Maison Dieu to the Town Council 
for a fixed salary of X50. The three schools all meet under one building, but 
the masters are quite independent of each other. The property is vested in the 
Town Council of Brechin, who are the patrons of the Grammar and Burgh 
Schools. On each appointment of a rector, they make formal application to the 
Crown for the emoluments of the preceptory, and this application is always com- 
plied with. But the Crown thus maintains its right, llie patrons of the Parish 
School are the Heritors, the Minister of the parish, and the Provo&t and Magis- 
trates of Brechin* 

• 

^ The building was erected in 1838, on the site of the old schools, and is due to Building, 
the liberality of the late Lord Panmure. It is of two storeys, surmounted by a 
tower, the lower storey for the schools — the upper for the mechanics' institute. 
It is altogether a commodious and well-situated school. 

The only endowment connected with this school is that derived from the Pre- Finance, 
ceptory. It is valued at £50, which is paid as salary to the rector of the Gram- 
mar SchooL But besides this sum the Town Council along with the Heritors, 
pay £90 for salary and house rent to the master of the Parish School, and £30 to 
the master of the Burgh School. They also give a former rector of the Grammar 
School an allowance of £40. 

The following is the rate of fees in each school : — 

In the Burgh School, for the first year, • £0 12 a session. 

9, ,, second year, • 16 „ 

M If third year, . 12 0,, 

In the Parish School for any one subject, « £0 4 6 a quarter. 

,, ,, two subjects, • 5 6 „ 

„ for all the subjects, • 7 6 „ 

In the Grammar School, for any one branch, £0 6 a quarter. 

„ ,, two branches, 9 „ 

,, „ three branches, 10 6 „ 

„ ,, for all branches, 12 „ 

The income of the rector from all sources is . • £106 

The income of the parochial schoolmaster, . . , 170 

And of the burgh schoolmaster, • • • ■ 97 

£373 
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Brechin There are in all three masters, one for each school. The master of the Oram- 

^J^\ mar School is styled rector, but has no duties as such, and exercises no authority 

over the other masters. He was educated at Madras College and the University of 
Teachers. ^^ Andrews, but took no degree. He was appointed to his present office in 
1865. He has no house nor any fixed retiring allowance. The branches that 
he teaches are classics, mathematics, and French. The parochial schoolmaster 
was appointed in 1833. He has not had a university education. The branches 
that he teaches are English, writing, and arithmetic. The burgh schoolmaster 
has had a university education, but took no degree. He teaches the same 
branches as in the Parish School to younger children. 

Scholars. The scholars belong to all dasses of the community. In the Grammar 
School, however, few of the lower classes are to be found. Their ages are from 
six in the burgh school to sixteen in the rector^s classes. Boys and girls are 
in the burgh and parochial schools, but only one girl was returned as being in 
the rector's department. 

Ezamina- Chammar School. — There were present on the day of our visit 43 boys. There 
tion. ^1^ accommodation for 65. Of the 43 boys, 35 were learning Latin, 2 were 

learning Greek, 14 French, and 2 Mathematics. The average age of the boys on 
coming to this school is about ten, and on leaving it fourteen or fifteen ; very 
few of the pupils take a complete course ; they generally remain two years at 
Latin, then take French for one year, and consequently, as the rector complained, 
know neither at the end of their course. They mostly leave the school, as they 
have opportunity, for offices and commercial pursuits ; very few indeed proceed 
to any university, so that the school cannot show any list of recent honours. 
The master complains of irregular attendance, and of a want of interest in his 
department on tiie part of the parents. V 

The boys in Latin were divided into ^ve classes. ' 

In the second lowest there were 12 present, from ten to thirteen years of age. 
They had been learning Latin for a year and a few months — two hours a day. 
They read fairly from the grammatical exercises and Jacob's Header. This class 
next year, we were told, would lose half its nimibers, the rest either deserting the 
school, or taking French instead of Latin. 

In ike fourth class there were 6 boys from twelve to fourteen in their 4th 
year. They were reading Mair's Introduction (a stupid school-book), and- ex- 
tracts from Cesar. Their work was well done. 

The fifth class consisted of one boy, of considerable promise. He wrote a 
very accurate translation of a chapter of Csesar that he had not seen. In none 
of tiie classes were the boys much exercised in composition. They do one exer- 
cise each week at home ; the result of which is, that the exercise is sometimes 
done by a tutor. Once a week they write in school a few sentences from Mair's 
Introduction. 

In Greek one boy was in grammar, one in Xenophon's Anahaaui. The master 
was anxious to do his duty, but there was no high teaching in the grammar 
school, and the short time devoted to Latin, and afterwards to French, ended, as 
the rector complained, in their natural results— comparative ignorance of both. 
On the whole, classics seemed io a decaying state, and modem languages not in 
a very healthy or forward condition. 

Pariah School. — There were. present at the time of our visit 81 boys and 8 
girls, and of these 69 were learning English, 20 reading alone, and 37 writing. 
The school is under Government inspection. We examined tiie senior English 
class, consisting of 30 children, between twelve and sixteen, in reading and 
geography ; and a selected portion of the same class, 8 boys and 2 girls, from 
twelve to fourteen years of age, wrote a passage dictated. The piece for dicta- 
tion, eleven lines from Shakspeare, was not very easy; but considering that 
this was an inspected school, and had been so for eighteen years, it should 
have been done very much better. The spelling of the girls was exceedingly bad, 
and only one of the boys wrote correctly. Reading and geography were both 
very indifferent^ and the school was disorderly. The teacher himself was deaf, 
and probably not aware of the noise that was going on in the school. It was 
obviously in an unsatisfactory slate. 

The Burgh School was not examined. The same branches are taught in it as 
in the Parish School, for which it is intended to serve as a preparatory school. 
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The numbers present were 67 boys and 18 girls on the day of our visit. The Brechin 
master has a salary from the Town Council of £30, and he draws £67 from fees. 1^^ 
Both here and in tiie Parish School there were comparatively few girls. They 
are taught mostly in Ladies* schools, of which there is a considerable number 
in the town, and the practice of sending them to such schools rather than to the 
public schools is on the increase. 

It remains only to make a few general remarks. The theory and arrangement Remarks, 
of the schools at first sight seem admirable, but somehow they do not work. The 
Grammar School master is likely to be starved out ; and, with the daily diminish- 
ing demand for classics, to which, with French and mathematics, he is confined, 
he cannot, apparently, compete with the Parish SchooL An extension to him of 
one of the more popular branches (say the higher English) might be one means 
of curing the evil. Or, again, the Parish School might be separated entirely from 
the other public schools, transferred to a separate building, and set to teach all 
the ordinary branches of an inspected school, at a moderate fee. The present 
Burgh School might be left joined with the Grammar School, as a lower school 
for beginners intending to proceed to the higher branches under the rector ; the 
master in the lower school should not be independent, but subordinate to the 
rector. [H.] 
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X, AND XI.— ARBROATH. 

(1.) Parochial or Buroh School. 

L In Arbroath there are two schools in which the Magistrates and Town 
CouDcil have an iDterest, viz., the old Parish School and the High SchooL The 
first is of very old date, and has always been tbe parish school, though it is under 
the management of the Magistrates and Town Council, and with them lie the 
appointment of the teacher, the regulation of the fees, and the general internal con- 
trol The teacher receives a saluy of £60 a year, which includes £10 for a 
house, £20 from the Colville Mortification, £90 of Parliamentary Grant, and 
£220 of school fees, in all £390,— out of this he pays pupil-teachers £65, his wife 
£35, aod the industrial teacher £7, leaving a free balance of £293. The school 
is taught by the parochial teacher and four pupil-teachers, assisted by the teacher^s 
wife and a female teacher for industrial work ; and it exists as a parish school, 
with all the ordinary objects of a parish schooL There is accommodation for 
289 scholars, and the numbers 



In Attendance. 
Boys, 176 
Girls, 146 



On HoU, 
Boys, 188 
Girls, 161 

349 



\ 



322 



Of this number, 37 boys and 60 girls are under eight years of age, and none are 
over sixteen. The school is divided into Latin, Fronch, Greek (4 boys), English, 
Mathematical; Arithmetical, and Writing classes. The teacher considers that 
the school is very much undermastered, as it unquestionably is ; but from the 
subjoined report of H.M. Inspector of Schools, the education given is highly 
satisfactory : — 



' The results of the individual examination (failures equal nearly six per cent.) 
are very creditable, but by no means represent the full merit of the school, 
which is by far the best that I inspect in Forfarshire. The reading passes 
not only without failure, but without the least hesitation in most cases, especi- 
ally in the junior classes, in which many more could easily have passed. In 
this part of the work Mrs. Walker lends valuable assistance. Most of the 
written work is also very well done, and there is a large amount of sound and 
valuable attainment beyond the reach of the Standards. The discipline is re- 
markably good.' 
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(2.) High School. History. 

XL The High School was established in 1861, by the amalgamation of the 
Arbroath Academy and the Educational Institution, the former of which has 
existed since about 1821 ; the latter since 1844, having been established after 
the Free Church Disruption. 

The management of this school is in the hands of three classes of Directors — Constitu- 
(1.) Ex'Officio, namely, the Provost and three bailies of Arbroath ; the Dean of tion and 
the Ouildry Incorporation, and the Convener of the Incorporated Trades of Manage- 
Arbroath ; one m bister from the congregations of the Established Church, one ^^^^' 
from those of the Free Church, one fnnn those of the United Presbyterian Church, 
and one successively from the Episcopal Church, the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
gregation, and the Independent Congregation, all of Arbroath — ^the ministers of 
these various congregations to serve in rotation, according to their seniority as 
ministers in Arbroath, in each of these four sections. 

(2.) By Subscription, — Directors for life under the constitution of the Academy 
to continue to hold their qualification, but no new life directors to be ad- 
missible. 

(3.) By Bepreseniaiion. — 1. Five persons, nominated by the Parliamentary 
constituency of Arbroath, at the annual election of Harbour Trustees. 2. Nine 
lay members in full communion (elders being eligible) from the congregations in 
Arbroath ; thus — ^two from those of the Established Church, and two from those 
of the United Presbyterian Church, respectively, each year, to serve in rotation, 
alphabetically, acconling to the names of the congregations in each section ; and 
one from each of the Episcopal, Methodist, and Independent congregations — 
certificates from the minister, Session-clerks, or secretaries of their respective 
congregations, to be proof of their election. 3. By annual subscribers of half a 
guinea and upwards from among themselves, to the extent of one-fourth of their 
number, but not to exceed ten — the election to be by signed lists, handed in to 
the Town-Clerk before four o'clock on the day of the election of Harbour 
Trustees, from a list of such subscribers, to be published in the annual report 
of the High School, provided they have paid their subscriptions previous to the 
day of election. The term of continuance in office of all such representative 
members being one year, from 1st January to 31st December. 

In this body the appointment and dismissal of the teachers, the regulation 
of the departments taught, the hours of teaching, the scale of fees, the vacations, 
holidays, and examinations are vested, and, so far as we could hear, this Board 
of Management gave satisfaction both inside and outside the schooL 

The site of the school is convenient, and the buildings and furniture adequate. Buildings. 
There are seven class-rooms, containing accommodation for 609 scholars. The 
playground is very small, 82 feet by 96, and not in grass. The consequence is, 
that the boys are driven out to play on the street. The day of our visit they 
had taken advantage of the interval (between one and two o'clock) to organize 
a schoolboy battie in the street with the scholars of an adjoining school, to the 
evident annoyance of the lieges. 

The rector draws £40 a year from the Town Council, and £20 from the direc- Finance, 
tors, and his fees amount to about £130, making a total of £190 per annum, out 
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of which he has to pay £25 to an aasistant, the directors paying £25 additionaL 
The teacher in the Commercial department receives £25 from the Town Connoi], 
and about £250 from fees, making a gross total of £275 per annum, out of which 
he pays £40 to an assistant. The English teacher receives £25 from the Town 
Ck>uncil, and about £350 from fees, maJdng a total of £375, out of which £65 is 
paid for assistance. From this it is obvious that the rector's salary is in inverse 
ratio to his position. 

The fees in all departments are paid quarterly in advance. 
In the rector's, or Language department, Greiak, Iiatin, French, German, and 
Mathematics are taught. Tlie fees are paid according to the class which the 
scholar attends — Ist class, 7s. 6d. per quarter; 2d class, 10s. ; 3dclass, 12s. 6d.; 
4th or 5th class, 158. 

In the Mathematical or Oommeroial Department the fees are — 
Writing or arithmetic, 1 hour, 
„ and ,, 2 hours. 

For every additional hour. 
Mensuration or book-keeping, 
„ with either of above, 

„ with two of above, 

Drawing, separately, . 
Navigation, 

In the English Department, the fees are thus arranged : — Juniors pay 5s. per 
quarter; intermediate classes, Gs. Od. ; seniors, four classes, 7s. 6d. 

There are about 60 junior scholars attending the school under eight years of 
age, half of whom attend only English, at 5b. per quarter. Of the rest, besides 
Engliwh, 16 attend writing at 48., and 11 arithmetic also, at 5s. The cost of a 
junior's education, therefore, is either 5s. or 10s. jier quarter. 

In the higher classes ' it is no uncommon thing,' Mr. Smith, the English master, 
writes, ' for many boys in my second and third highest classes to be at the same 
< time attending writing, arithmetic, Latin and French, and for a few boys in my 
' highest class to be also at book-keeping, practical mathematics, or algebra and 
' geometiy, and Latin, French, and Greek, or German.' 

Thus a good many in the second or third highest English classes pay — 
EngUsh, . . £0 7 6 

Writing and arithmetic, . 5 

Latin and French, . . 10 





£0 4 




5 




1 




5 




7 6 




10 




7 6 




15 



£12 6 per quarter. 

Or £4, lOs. per annum. 

And a few boys in the highest English pay — 

English, . . . £0 7 6 

Book-keeping and arithmetic, . 7 6 

Practical mathematics, eta, in 
the highest Kectoi^s class, . 15 

£1 10 per quarter. 



Or £6 per annum. 
There are no bursaries and no permanent endowments connected with this 
school. 

The qualifications for the office of teacher are not defined, except in so far 
as he must belong to a Protestant denomination, and, prior to his election, it 
must be certified to the satisfaction of the directors that he ia a person of 
strict moral and religions character. The present rector was appointed in 1860, 
and Ib a graduate of Edinburgh University. The commercial teacher was in the 
old school, and had kept his appointment since 1850. He had been at St. An- 
drews University, but had not graduated. The English teacher was appointed 
in 1861, and had been at the Normal School in its early days. The rector and 
English teacher belonged to the Free Chureh, the master of the Commereial 
department to the Established. By the constitution of the school the teachers 
are to be engaged for limited periods, and on no pretence are to claim a life 
appointment. At present their time is for six months. They can be dismissed 
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on six months' notice on part of the directors, but may leave on two months' Arbroath 
notice on their own part. 5?^^ 

The rector is the medium of communication between the committee of manage- °<^^^ 
ment and the school, and he attends to all general school business, advertising, 
and calling meetings of masters. But in all essential matters each master is 
head in his own department. In addition to the three principal masters, there 
are three assistants. The rector's is api)ointed by him and the directors, and 
each pays half his salary. The other teachers appoint their own assistants and 
l)ay them. 

All the best classes in Arbroath send their children to this school — manufac- Scholars, 
turera, tradesmen, foremen in factories, etc., fanners, shopkeepers, lawyers, minis- 
ters, and doctors. They come to the English classes at five or six years of age, 
and leave at fourteen, fifteen, and sijcteen. Ten years is the longest time that 
any ever remain at schooL The ihtentlon of the school is that they should 
remain five or six in Latin, and four in French ; but the majority remain a 
shorter time. Not above 10 per cent, complete this course, but in English 15 or 
20 per cent. do. 

In connexion with this it is interesting to notice the manner in which modem 
languages have been gaining and classics losing ground within the last six years : — 



Session. 


Number of Scholars in 


Latin. 


French. 


1860-61, 
1861-62, 
1862-63, 
1863-64, 
1864-65, 
1866-66, 
1866-67, 


62 
71 
71 
62 
67 
54 
54 


66 
60 
76 
73 
75 
78 
76 



fS 



So in 1860 there were 17 in mathematics all mostly far advanced ; in 1866-67 
there are only 8, 5 of whom are beginners. It is only fair to add that modem 
languages are very well taught in tins department. 

Very few scholars go to the University, not more than one a year upon an aver- 
age. The only University distinctions we could hear of, of late years, were a close 
bursary in Glasgow in 1865, and an open one of £25 at St. Andrews the same 
year. 

The school is divided into three departments, (1.) the Rector's ; (2.) the Eng- Organiza- 
lish ; (3.) the CommerciaL These departments are quite distinct from each tion. 
other, but scholars may be attending all the three. 

The total number of scholars is*- 

In Attendance, 

Boys, 181 
Girls, 120 



OnJRoU. 
Boys, 196 
Girls, 131 



327 



301 



(I.) Beclor^s Department. — In this there are 60 boys and 48 girls on the roll, Examina- 
and 54 boys and 44 girls in attendance. The rector teaches classics, modem tions. 
languages, and mathematics. In classics there are six Latin classes, contaim'ng 
56 scholars, and two Greek, containing 6 scholars. We examined the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth Latin classes, and 2 scholars in Greek, — 1 in his second year, who 
was reading Xenophon, and 1 in his first year in granunar. There were only 4 
other Greek scholars in the school, but they were absent on the day of our visit. 

In the fourth Latin there were present 2 boys and 2 girk, whose ages were twelve 
to fifteen, in their third year in Latin ; 1 girl and 1 boy good— others poor. 

In the fifth Latin, 2 boys, twelve to fourteen, reading Arnold's Exercises 
and VirgiL Both did very fidrly. 
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In the highest LatiD, there were 1 girl and 2 boys, whose ages were fifteen, 
seventeen, eighteen. They were in their fifth year in Latin, and were all that re- 
mained of a class which had originally numbered 26. The girl had been five 
years at Latin, and was preparing to be a governess. She was reading the 
first book of Livy. Translation fair ; parsing fair. Not in any case ^beyond 
the third class in the Edinburgh Academy. 

French and German dasaes. — There are four Frencb and three Grerman classes. 
The French classes number 30 boys and 47 girls ; the German classes number 4 
boys and 15 girls. 



The third and highest classes were examined. 
The third class is divided into two divisions : — 



In the highest, there were 
In the lowest, 



f> 



7 girls and 2 boys. 
1 .. 10 



f> 



}> 



The highest division did a paper containing some grammatical questions, and a 
piece of translation from their lesson-book — ^De Fivas' BeautSe des Eerivains 
Franfaia. Most of these were in their third year. The work was very well 
done, only 1 out of the 9 who wrote got less than half marks, and 2 got at the 
rates of 52 and 53 out of 60. 

The lower division translated and parsed viva voce. The translation was 
good, but the parsing inferior, the cause being that the class was beginning, 
and had been but a short time under the master. 

In the highest class, there were 10 present — 8 girls, all about fifteen, and 2 
boys, 1 of them being nineteen. Three in this class were also in the highest 
German. They all did an examination on paper — ^grammatical questions, trans- 
lations from French into English (easy), and from English into French, and one 
question on French literature, one on history, and one in geography. 

This paper was remarkably well done. One hour only was allowed for it, so 
that it was hardly possible to finish it. But out of 200 as a maximum, 1 girl 
got 152 marks, and one boy 141 . 

Allowing a margin of 30 for the three who were taken from the paper to be 
examined in German, 5 out of 10 got more than half marks. 

They were all well drilled in the grammar, and at the same time translated 
both into English and French freely and accurately. 

In German, 1 boy was reading Schiller's William Tell, and translated readily 
and well. 

There was also a class of 4 girls reading Ahn's First Header, They were 
much interested in their work, and, according to the teacher, were much fonder 
of German, particularly of Grerman poetry, than they were of French. 

There was a junior class, consisting of 2 boys and 1 1 girls, beginning German. 
Modem languages are clearly very well taught in this school, better probably 
than any other subject, except English. So far we have seen nothing to ap- 
proach it. Girls are certainly better educated in Arbroath than in the more 
northern districts. 

English Department — There are seven classes in the English department, con- 
taining in all 183 boys and 118 girls on the roll ; and 168 boys and 108 girls in 
attendance. 

Only 2 (girls) in this department are more than sixteen years of age. 

We examined the third highest class in which there were 31 boys and 21 girls 
present. 

The lesson of the day was given by the master. Constable's Sixth English 
Book, 282, * History of Sir Roger de Coverley.' 

The master read over the lesson, and in order to keep up the attention of the 
class, explained that he would purposely mispronounce some words, which were 
to be corrected. At the end he asked if he had made any mistakes, upon which 
nearly the whole class stood up prepared to answer. He asked what mistake he 
had made? One boy answered that he had pronounced 'mourning' as if it 
were ' morning,' upon which all who were standing sat down, indicating that all 
had given their attention to the teacher's reading. The passage was somewhat 
difficult It was No. 517 of the Spectator, • The Account of Sir Roger de Coverley's 
' Death brought to the Spectator's Club,' in which Biscuit the butler's letter is 
given. When the teacher came to this letter, he stopped to explain the grammar 
and expressions in the butler's letters. This he did with interest and intelligence. 
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and, to judge by the excellence of the reading on the part of the class, in a man- Arbroath 
ner which was thoroughly appreciated by it. High 

His examination in grammar was also sensible and thorough. He explained the °^ "^^' 
reasons of things, and induced the scholars to exert their minds as well as their 
memories. 

After that, 8 boys and 8 girls were taken at random out of this class to write 
answers to some easy geographical questions on the maps of Russia, Prussia, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, on wUch they were engaged, and to write a few sentences 
from dictation. In geography, 6 were good, 4 fair, 6 indifferent, and 2 bad. 

In dictation the result was — 



MistaJees. 


Scholars, 


WrUing, 


Scholars, 





5 


Good, • 


4 


1 


4 






2 


1 


Fair, 


10 


3 


3 






4 


2 


Indifferent, 


2 


5 


1 






16 


16 



We were unable to see the higher English class ; but from the sample presented 
in the third, it appeared to us that the English teaching is decidedly good in 
this school. 

Commercial Department. — On the roll there are 148 boys and 89 girls, and in 
attendance 137 boys and 85 girls. Arithmetic. — Present at the hour of examina- 
tion in the room with the head-master— 

55 in arithmetic. 
7 at book-keeping. 

In assistant's room 25, ages from eight to eleven. 

In the head-master's room there were four distinct classes present at the same 
time. 

1st class, mere beginners. Not examined. 

2d class, 16- boys and 2 girls, ages eleven to thirteen ; third year at arith- 
metic, two hours a day. Compound rules worked on the whole well 

3d class, 14 boys, 9 girls, ages twelve to fourteen ; fourth year. Proportion 
fairly done on their slates; slow, however, and not withont a good deal of 
copying. 

The highest class also professed addition of fractions, compound interest, and 
practice. In fractions, 5 only correct. In comi)ound interest, no one was cor- 
rect. Practice, only 1 girl was correct. 

In the assistant's class, the highest division, 12 boys and 6 girls, ages eight to 
eleven, were only in the simple rales. They tried addition, multiplication, and 
division on the board. All did their work very slowly and inaccurately. 

The yoimger division only professed the first five lines of the multiplication 
table, and a little simple addition. They could do neither accurately, and were 
very slow at what they did know. 

On the whole there appears to be less of life and interest and thoroughness in 
this department than in the others, where the teaching was distinctly good. The 
discipline also in this department appeared less strict, or at least less successful, 
than in the classical and English departments. 

The points of interest connected with this school are — (1.) The mixed body of Remarks, 
management, which seems to give satisfaction to the community; (2.) the nominal 
position of the rector, and the small amount of his income compared with the 
other teachers ; and (3.) the preference shown for the study of modem languages 
over classics, and the successful teaching both of modern languages and English. 
The advance of modem languages is all the more interesting when it is contrasted 
with the very backward position which this branch of education holds in the 
eonntieB of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray. [S.] 
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Dundee XII.— DUNDEE HIGH SCHOOL. 

High "„ 

School. History, CoNsrmjnoN, and Manaoeuent. 

Visited ^^® havoc made among the recordB of Dundee, from the time of Edwavd I. to 

Dec. 4 5 Cromwell, and more effectually still by Monk, when it was besieged and taken, 
6, and?, ' leaves much of the early history of the town in an uncertain state. There is a 
1866. tradition that it had a school in the thirteenth century, and Dr. Small, who was 

, minister of Dundee, and who published a history of the town in 1 792, writes as fol- 

History. lowB : — * The school of Dundee, in the time of Wallace, seems to have been one of 

* the most illustrious in the kingdom ;* and again, ' About the death of Alexander 

* III., 1286, Wallace was pursuing his scholastic studies at Dundee, which at 

* this early period was famous for the excellence of its seminaries, a circumstance 
' that induced many of the nobility and gentry to send their children thither 
' from a far distanctt to complete their classical studies.' The first authentic 
notice of the public school is in 1434, in the register of the see of Brechin (vol. i. 
p. 61). In thiftt year, ^dominus Gilbert Knycht, presbyter,' was schoolmaster, 
but having been guilty of disobedience to his superior, the bishop or the chan- 
cellor, he was deprived of * the direction of the sdiool and scholars.' His office 
was bestowed on Master Laurence Lounan. The document from which we quote 
is entitled, ' Instrumentum coUacionis scole et scolarium de Dunde facte Magistro 
' Laurencio Lounan pleno jure per Johannem Episcopum Breohinensem.' The 
only name of distinction connected with the school in the fifteenth century is 
Hector Boece, who was afterwards principal of Aberdeen University, and once 
well known for his History of the Scots, In 1563, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
special mention is made of the Granmiar School in the deed allocating the hos- 
pital funds and property. One of the ecclesiastical foundations (that of St. 
Agatha) was assigned in part for the support of the masters of the Grammar 
School, and from this source the present classical master still derives a small 
part of his salary. A few years later, we find the revenues of the altar of St. 
Margaret (Queen of Malcolm Canmore) diverted from their original purpose, and 
bestowed on a young student of the name of Gray, * to support his boarding and 
' expense at Grammar Schools, and schools of universities in his minority, and to 
' buy his books and to help his study, to the fine that he may come to the per- 

* fection of knowledge, and be phmted in the kirk of God, to maintain the 
' religion and set forth tiie gospel of Jesus Christ.' 

In 1603, the master of the Grammar School was Mr. David Lindsay, who, 
conjointly with this office, held that of minister ; but in 1606, he resigned the 
position of schoolmaster, on the ground that he was * not habile to discharge 

* with a good conscience both the said offices.' As master of the Grammar 
School he had a salary of 250 merks a year. He had been previously master of 
Montrose school, and became bishop of Brechin, and afterwards of Edinburgh. 
Contemporary with Lindsay in Dundee, was a Mr. John Williamson, who is 
called master of the ' sang school,' for which he received a salary from the magis- 
trates of sixteen merks yearly. Besides the head master, there were also two 
doctors or under teachers, for in a statement regarding the funds of the town, 
made on oath before the visitors appointed by a convention of the Royal Burghs 
in 1691, one item of discharge is 'to the master of the Grammar School, 

* his two doctors and janitor, £366, 13s. 4d., Scots (« £33, 6s. 6d.) ' The 

* mortification' of George Bruce also, dated 1738, iQakes reference to the 
doctors of the Grammar School, assigning to them a small sum, as also to 
the janitor, ' for an encouragement to settle one in the office capable to 
' assist in teaching.' From these notices, and from others in the different 
< mortifications ' for the benefit of the school, we learn not Only its existence, 
but its equipment so to Bi^eak at the periods mentioned. Of its character at the 
end of last century we hear very little ; but in lamenting generally the low state 
of education in Dundee in 1792, Dr. Small in his History excepts the Grammar 
School from utter condemnation. ' The greatest of all the disadvantages of Dun- 
dee,' he says, ' is the almost total want of public institutions for the most simple 
' and necessaiy parts of education. Nor, excepting a reputable Grammar School, 
' is there an opportunity for parents to hfive their children instructed in any 

branch of humane literature.' 
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The present school' may be said to date from 1829. There were then three Dundee 
schools in Dundee, the Grammar School, an English School (a junior branch of ^i^h 
the former), and an Academy for Mathematics. The last was a private adventure ^^^^1* 
school. AU these three were in separate parts of the town. It was resolved by Co7irT«. 
the magistrates in that year to bring them together, under one common building, f^Qj^ 
and to constitute them the public school of the burgh. In order to do this, the 
magistrates applied to the puMic for subscriptions, and associated the subscribers 
with themselves in the management. From this time till 1859, the school was 
entitled the Public Seminaries, when a royal charter was obtained, and the school 
incorporated under the title of the High School of Dundee. 

The directors are twenty in number, ten chosen from the subscribers to the Managers, 
school, and ten from the Town Council. Thei Provost, four bailies, and Dean of 
Guild, are, in virtue of their office, six of the ten, taken from the Town Council, 
and the Provost is also chairman, with a casting as weU as a deliberative vote. 
The directors appoint, the masters, exercise a control over the curriculum, the 
fees, the holidays, etc., and have ample powers to make any changes that they 
please in the constitution of the schooL In their attempts to do so, they have 
been very much hampered by the independence of all the departments, and by 
the difficulty of reconciling the interests of the different teachers. Unfortunately 
they started without a rector (that office having been abolished in 1827), and 
with three separate schools and staffs of schoolmasters, whose vested rights they 
felt themselves bound to consider. In their anxiety to do so, there has arisen a 
certain amount of confusion and competition between some of the departments. 
This will be seen when we come to a description of each by itself. 

Buildings. 

The buildings were finished iu 1834. They have cost altogether, including Buildings, 
ground and fittings, £11,341. The town contributed the site, which is given at 
a nominal rent. The expense of the building itself was defrayed by subscriptions, 
no part of which was given from the town funds. The situation of the school is 
excellent, and the buildings themselves, though heavy and dull-looking, are sub- 
stantial, and the atcommodation is ample. There are fourteen class-rooms, 
affording accommodation for 1874 'scholars. There is a gravel playgroimd of 
about an acre in extent, but*there is no special provision for wet weather. The 
repairs are executed by the directors out of the funds at their disposal, the Town 
Council, as such, contributing nothing towards this object, or towaids the masters' 
salaries, or any other school expenses. 

Finance. 

Under this head we include endowments, fees, cost of education, income of 
masters, and bursaries. In 1829, when the present board of managers was con- 
stituted, a fund was i>laced at their disposal, arising from the tax on ale and beer 
brewed within the burgh. It had always been the practice of the Town Council 
to pay the masters' salaries out of this tax, and it was therefore a natural 
arrangement to transfer these revenues for the same purpose to their successors 
in office. Unfortunately for the masters, the tax came to an end in 1847 or 1848, 
and for some years • about 4hat time, the endowment and the salaries ceased, 
and the incomes of the higher masters 'especially, who had mainly benefited by 
the tax, were reduced to a miserable condition. An appeal in consequence had 
to be made to the public, and in the year 1851 a sum of nearly £4000 was sub- 
scribed for the purpose of giving permanent salaries to the masters of the classi- 
cal and mathematical departments. From this source these masters receive each 
an endowment of £60. It is worthy of notice, however, that previously to 1829, 
the classical master's salary from the public funds was £70. In 1857 another 
subscription was made on behalf of the teachers of modem languages, and £2000 
were raised. Since that time, other bequests have been made to the school, so 
that there is at^ present' no less 'than £l2,000 available for the endowment of the 
masters and the gener^ good of the school. All these endowments are due to 
private and voluntary benefactors, and are quite independent of nuiherous bur- 
saries * and mortifications ' to be afterwards mentioned. The salaries are appor- 
tioned as follows :«- 
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^ 



Fees. 



Cost. 



To the classical master, . • » 

mathematical master, • 

commercial master, . 
writing and arithmetic master, 
English master, . • 

French master, 
German master, 
master of the science and art department, 



It 
If 

>> 
If 

>» 



Total, 



£60 

60 

40 

30 

30 

60 

60 

10 

£350 



Besides this sum, the directors expended for the financial year ending 15th 
October 1866 — 

1. Salaries to officials, • 

2. Coals, gas, etc., . 

3. Insurance, . • 

4. Printing and prizes, 

5. Examiners, 

6. Tradesmen, 

7. Miscellaneous expenses, . 

8. Interest on bank account, 



£104 





63 14 


10 


7 10 





46 8 





26 5 





62 17 


10 


5 5 


3 


91 14 


7 



Total 



£337 15 6 



The whole of this sum, however, is raised by a small tax levied on the pupils 
.for general expenses. It amounts to about four shillings a year in each depart- 
ment, and the whole sum raised in this way last year was £387, or nearly ten 
shillings a head for every boy and girl in the schooL We must not reckon 
this sum therefore as part of the directors' expenditure, but as part of the private 
cost to the parent. If we take the salaries to the masters as their contribution, 
and divide the sum (£350) amongst the 800 pupils of the school, the public cost, 
as we may call it, for each is about nine shilUngs a year. 

The scale of fees per quarter in the separate departments is as follows : — 

1. Classical, • • • • • 

2. Mathematical, • • • • 

3. Commercial, . . • • • 

4. Writing and Arithmetic — 

For writing alone, 5s. ; materials, 2s. ; expenses. Is., 

For arithmetic alone, 5s. ; expenses. Is., 

For writing and arithmetic together, one hour o 

each daily, including all charges, * 
For arithmetic and book-keeping, including al 

charges, ..... 
For writing and book-keeping, including all charges, 
For arithmetic and book-keeping, including ar 

charges, ..... 

5. English — ^Reading and grammar, . 

All branches, .... 
6 and 7. French and German, each, 
8. Science and art, • • • • 

In order to estimate the total cost of education, we have only further to con- 
sider the curriculum recommended by the directors. The whole school, as far as 
the boys are concerned, is divided into two sides, * classical and modern,' each 
extending over eight years. There is a course for girls, but it is not necessary to 
take it into account. 



£0 11 
13 
10 


6 

6 


8 
6 






9 





11 

1, 10 


6 
6 


8 G 
5 
6 
10 6 
11 to 13s 





Both sides (first three years). 










First Tear. 








English alone, . 


. . • • • 


• 


£1 4 





General expenses, 


■ ■ • • • 


• 


4 





Books, • 




• 


2 


G 




£1 10 


G 
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BngUah, « • 
Writing and arithmetio, 
General expenses. 
Books, « • 


• 
• 
• 
• 


• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

Fourth Year. ; 


£1 4 
1 12 
8 
6 










£3 9 











Classical 
Latin, • 
English, . 

Writing and arithmetic, 
Generid expenses, • 
Books, • • • 


. £2 
. 1 
. 1 
. 
. 


6 
4 

12 

13 
10 


Modern. 
English, . . . . 
Writing and arithmetic, 
General expenses, 
Books, . . . . 

Year. 

English, 

Writing and arithmetic, 
French, . . . . 
General expenses. 
Books, 


£1 4 

1 12 

8 

. 7 





6 




£6 


6 


£3 11 

£1 4 

1 12 

2 2 
12 
10 


6 


Latin, • • • 
English, . 

Writing*and arithmetic, 
fVench, • • • 
Generid expenses, • 
Books, • • 


. £2 
. 1 
. 1 
. 2 
. 
• 


F^h 

6 
4 

12 
2 

13 
10 











£8 


7 


£6 









Sixth 


Year. 






Latin and Greek, 
Arithmetic and Algebra in 
Commercial Department, 
Mathematics, • 
French, • • • 
General expenses. 
Books, • • 


. £2 

2 
. 2 
. 2 
. 



£10 


6 

2 

12 
2 

13 
10 

5 


A rithmetic and A Igebra in Uu 
Commercial Department^ 
Mathematics, 
French, 
English, • 
Writing, , 
Expenses, . 
Books, •' . 


£2 2 
2 12 
. 2 2 
1 4 
1 8 
13 
10 













£10 11 









Serent} 


i Year. 






As above, with German 
instead of French, 


. £10 


5 


As above, with German 
added to French, an^ 
writing still continued, , 

Year. 

Mathematics, . 

Arithmetic, Algebra, am 
Book-keeping, all in Com 
mercial Department, 

Expenses, . 

Books, • . • 


I 

. £12 13 





As above, • • 


. £10 


Eighth 
5 


. £2 12 

. 2 2 

2 2 

. 14 

. 15 












£8 6 
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In the cost from year to year, as it thus stands, there are some curions anoma- 
lies. In the sixth and seventh years the * modem ' side costs more than the 
classical, and the seventh year is more expensive than the eighth. This arises 
from the fact that writing, whioh is continned for seven years on the modem 
side, is at length discontinued in the eighth ; and that French also is left out in 
the last year of the course. IVovision is also made in the cuniculum for drawing, 
and the three years* course in it is so arranged that pupils may select the sessions 
that are most convenient for themselves. The additional cost is £2, 28. a year. 

As a fact, however, the curriculum is not adhered to, and the chief grievance 
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Income. 



in the school arifet from the circumstance that scholars, instead of proceeding to 
the commercial department in their sixth year, continue to learn arithmetic io the 
junior school, where the fee is only Is. a quarter, in addition to the fee for writ- 
ing. We can therefore offer the above as only an approximation to the cost of 
scholars from year to year at tiie High Schoc^, and as that which the directors 
consider a fair charge for the education afforded. 

The income of the head-master in each department^ cffter deducting a& erpenees 
for asHstance, etc,, is as follows. Over against the income we set the numbers in 
each department. 



Deparimenis. 


Income. 

• 


Scholars. 


Classical, 


£236 


127 • 


Mathematical, . 


242 


80 


Commercial, 


200 


84 


English, 


420 


549 


^Writing and Arithmetic, 


400 


647 


Frdnch, . 


311 


132 • 


German, 


139 ' 


38 


Drawing, 


269 

• 


181 

* 
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The fees are given by the German master as £19, 198., but these are for one 
quarter only. 

BursAriei. It remains only to notice under 'finance' the bursaries under the management 
and patronage of the directors, or members of their body, either by themselves 
or along wi& others. Only a few of these bursaries are connected, by the terms 
of the trust-deeds or by custom, with the High School. - In many cases, the choice 
of schools is left to the parents or guardians of the boys, subject to the trustees ; 
and in others, the Sessional School is the one specified. We therefore divide 
the bursaries into three classes, — 

I. High School Bursariesi 

II. Bursaries for any school 
III. Sessional School Bursaries. 

The last class might be omitted with propriety from our list, but in that case 
we should get a very imperfect idea of the mortifications for educational pur- 
IKMes in Dundee. 

I. High School Bursaries. 

1. Ferguson's Mortification.— This was founded in 1695. The only director of 
the High School, who is a trustee, is the Provost. Its object is the maintenance 
and education of two bo3rs at the * Grammar School ' of Dundee for four years. 
There is a power to send the boys afterwards to the University of St Andrews, ' if 

* they be capable of learning, and have an inclination to be scholars ;' but, so far 
as the factor knows, this has never been done. The stock of the mortification con- 
sisted, at the close of the last account, according to the factor, of £3230, 68. 7d., 
and the annual income may be stated at £250. The annual expenditure amounts 
to £22 ; namely, £8 for each of the two bursars, and £6 for exx)ense6 of manage- 
ment. The accumidation of income is thus very considerable, and is of no bene- 
fit, as things at present stand, to any one. The factor on the estate has furnished 
us with an explanation : — ' Tlie patrons (the Provost, and Mr. Webster of Bal- 

* muir) are advised that they have no power to increase the number of bunars. 

* Th«y therefore contemplated an application for a private Act of Parliament, but 

* are d«t«n«d by the expense attending the passing of such Acts. They look f or- 
^ ward, however, to the p*»"ng of an Act to reduce the cost of private bitls^ and 

* then hope to get powers.* 

AppUoation Uit these buzaariea is made by letter, and the boys are not bound 

^ Since this was printed we hare receired the foUowing letter frcHn the teacher : — 

* High School, DransB, SiVA Sot^ 1867. 
* ^a,-~In the schedule returaed to you and Mr. Sellar last December, I gare £400 as a 

* ii>ugh <«timate of my income from f<NS. Haring lately made a more exact calculation. 

* 1 Ami it to be about Vl^\ at ^Khuh amoant 1 should like the item entered.— I am. Sir, 

* jvMir v^b«\Uent serrant, ' Jajtcs Glass.' 

• Thwmas H.vrtr\\ Rs^v' 
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io attend any olaues except those of the ' GrammAr School ;' and the money pay- Dundee 
ment of £% that they enjoy is naturally their chief object, rather than the edu- ^^K^ 
cation they get at the sdiooL The latter is, as it were, a disagreeable condition ^ ^"^^'' 
attached to the bursary. It is to be hoped that the patrons idll soon get fresh 
powers, that twenty-five or thirty bursaries will be instituted, and thrown open 
to public competition ; or that a part of the funds may be devoted as exhibitions 
for boys going to St. Andrews University. 

2. Bruce*s Mortification. — This was founded in 17S8, by George Bruce, master 
of the Grammar School of Dundee. The trustees are the Provost, Bean of Guild, 
two ministers of Dundee, and the master of the Grammar School Its funds 
amount to £466, and the interest of £300 of this sum is applied to the mainte< 
nance of two boys at the Grammar School The first bursar receives the interest 
of £200 for six years while he is attending school. The second bursar receives 
the interest of £100 for such a number of years as the trustees at the time deter- 
mine, but generally for five years. This second bursary was established by the 
trustees in 1825, on receiving payment of a sum from a person who had been 
educated by the bursary. The bursars must be sons of burgesses, and are limited 
to certain names. The consequence is, that good candidates are difficult to be got. 

3. Webster^a Mortification was established in 1789. The trustees are the 
Provost, the present Town-clerk, and two others. The object of the founder 
was to establish an academy in Dundee, where 30 boys, between twelve and 
sixteen, might be instructed in mathematics ; and 35 boys and 35 girls between 
eight and twelve, in the plainer branches of an English education. There is 
nothing in the will restricting the trustees to any particular school ; but the rule 
for many years has been to send the bursars between twelve and sixteen to the 
mathematical and commercial masters of the High School ; and those between 
eight and twelve, to the Meadowside Academy. For a long period this latter 
school has been practically dependent upon the mortification, and unless the 
teacher were considered a proper and suitable person by the trustees, the bursars 
would be immediately withdrawn. The patrons are generally consulted in any 
alterations of importance in the conduct of the school. The fuU number of bur- 
sars intended by the founder has never been educated on the mortification. 
There are at present at the High School, in the Mathematical and Commercial 
departments, 21 bursars, and at the Meadowside Academy, 27 boys and 27 girls. 
There is nothing to prevent the patrons increasing the number at the High 
School, but their reason for not doing so is, that there is difficulty in finding 
applicants for even the present number. The bursars receive no money, but 
their school fees are paid for them. The Mathematical and Commercial masters 
at the High School get £4 between them for each boy. This is the fee fixed by 
the terms of the wlU. The bursaries are for two years. The boys are examined 
on their api)ointment by the masters, and cases are not unfrequent in which they 
are rejected on account of want of attainments. The masters are of opinion, 
that if those appointments were thrown open to competition, or if the best boys, 
not of the Meadowside School only, but of the High School itself, and other 
schools, who were willing to accept them, were selected by the trustees, the 
mortification would be more usefuL As it is, the boys whom they get are often 
a drag on the rest of the class. 

The funds of the mortification now amount to about £7000. The annual 
income is £272, and the expenditure £231. 

4. A bursary fund of £150, under the management of the directors. The 
interest pajrs the fees of two and sometimes three boys at the ' Grammar* SchooL 
The period for which these bursaries are held is usui^y four years. 

5. The * Edward ' bursary fund £1000, in the hands of the directors, for the edu- 
cation of children of poor and respectable parents. A preference is to be given to 
the children of persons who have been employed at the works of Mr. Edward. 

6. A donation of £1000, for the maintenance of two High-School boys at the 
University of St. Andrews, has recently been intimated to the directors. It is 
proposed that the first bursar shall have £20 per annum, and the second as much 
as the interest will afford. The bursaries are to be tenable for four years, and 
are to be given for attainments in classics and mathematics, an equal value being 
assigned to each subject. 

II. Bursaries not attached necessarily, or by usage, to any particular school. 
1. Steven's Mortification.— This was established in 1720. The patrons are the 
Provost, one of the ministers of Dundee, and Mr. Hunter of Blackness. It was 
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Dundee originally designed for the education of 6, but at present there are 8, bursars, 
RrS^ who receive each £8 a year. The bursaries are tenable for four years, and at the 

school. ^^^ ^£ ^Y^^ period such of the boys as the patrons ' find capable of learning, and 
' fit for the college, are to be'put four years to one of the colleges of St. Andrews.* 
There is only one case known in which a bursar went to college ; and there is a 
tradition of his rising to be a Queen's Counsel. Five of the bursars at present 
attend the English and writing departments in the High School. The others 
attend private schools in town approved of by the patrons. 

The stock 4of this mortification amounts to £2154. The income last year, 
according to the factor, was £153, and the expenditure £122. 

2. Constable's Mortification. — ^This was founded in 1821. The patrons are the 
Provost, the Dean of Guild, and the parish minister of Dundee. The funds 
amount to £2935, and the income to £120. Its object is the education of boys 
from eight to fourteen years of age. There are at present 13 bursars, who 
receive each £8 a year for four years, while attending schools at Dundee. They 
must be natives of Dundee, and a preference is given to boys of the name of 
Constable and Watson. Ko question is asked as to the schools or number of 
classes the bursars attend ; but a certificate of regularity here, as in all the dififer- 
ent classes of bursaries, is required from the master of the schooL 

3. Browne's Mortification. — ^This was founded in 1695. The patrons are the 
Provost, Bailies, Minister, and Kirk-Treasurer. It was for many years dormant. 
The estate consisted of a small property in Overgate, Dundee, yielding about £12 
per annum, until 1865, when, in consequence of the great demand in Dundee for 
manufactories and similar works, it was sold for a ground-annual of £80, with a 
duplicand every twenty-five years. The free income of the mortification is 
divided, and one-half is devoted to the maintenance of aged poor people, and the 
other to the maintenance and education of poor children. At present there are 8 
children on the mortification, each receiving £4 per annum, and holding the 
bursary for four years. The sdiool selected must be reported to the patrons, and 
approved of by them. 

4. Clark's Mortification. — This was made in 1723, and renewed in 1744, and 
is under the patronage of the Town Council of Dundee, who are bound to pre- 
sent a list, <^ntaining double the number of boys to be appointed, to Sir George 
Clerk of Penicuick. A preference is given to boys of certain names. There 
are two bursars who receive between them the annual rent of 3000 merks, one- 
fourth of the interest being reserved for them till their education is completed, 
when they receive it as an apprentice-fee. The stock amounts to about £350. 

III. Sessional School Bursaries. 

1 Webster's Endowment. — ^This was founded in 1839. The patrons are the 
Provost and Bailies of Dundee. The object of the endowment was the educa- 
tion of 15 children of poor but industrious parents. That number has been 
reduced to 7. The bursars receive no money, but the amount of the interest 
is paid yearly into the funds of the Sessional School, which they attend. The 
stock is £105. 

2. Guthrie's Mortification. — ^The date of this is 1674. The patrons are the 
Magistrates and Kirk-Session of Dundee. A preference is given to orphans. At 
present 30 bursars and 8 scholars, not bursars, receive the benefits of the 
endowment. They receive each £2, 6s. 8d., and are educated at the Sessional 
School. The bursars, when their education is done, receive a small sum that 
used to be employed as an apprentice-fee. The stock amounts to £3354. 

3. Henderson's Mortification. — ^This dates from 1742. The patrons are the 
Provost, Bailies, Ministers, and Town-Clerk of Dundee. The object of this 
endowment is to teach not less than 30 poor boys and girls. The only rules 
laid down by the founder are, that the children shall be taught * reading, writing, 

* and arithmetic, and that they shall be provided with books, paper, pens, and ink.' 
The bursars, 36 in number, receive no money, but attend the Sessional Schools. 
The stock is at present £400, and the interest is paid for their education. 

4. Brown's Mortification dates from 1768. It is under the Magistrates and 
Kirk-Session, and is intended for the maintenance and education of * needful 

* boys and girls' in Dundee. By the rules the name of Brown is preferred. The 
bursaries are tenable for five years. There are 22 bursars, who receive each £6 
yearly ; and the boys, besides, when their education is finished, get £8 as ap- 
prentice-fee, one-hidf at the commencement of the apprenticeship, and the other 
when it is faithfully served. They are edqcated at the Sessional Schools, the 
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fees of which amount to aboat £1 for each bursal*, payable by themselves. The Dundee 



stock at present amounts to £4400. 

5. Ramsay's Mortification. — ^This was made in 1774. The patrons are the 
Magistrates, the Dean of Guild, Treasurer, and Town-Clerk, two parish ministers, 
and five members of the Kirk-Session. The object of the endowment was the 
maintenance and education of two or more poor boys, being the sons of seamen 
or brewers, and the maintenance of two or more aged persons of the name of 
Komsay. The deed also directs that £4 annually be given for a sermon on the 
Wonders of Divine Providence. The stock applicable to the boys is about £500, 
and the bursars, who vary in number from year to year, receive, some of them 
£4, others £6, 10s. per annum. 

Besides the mortifications stated under this class, are the following, under the 
patronage of the Kirk-Session of the parish of Dundee :— 



High 
School. 



TitU. 


InstUuted, 


To Educate 


Fund. 


Soger's, . . 

Graham's, . 

Hughes', 
1 Whyte's, . 
t PuUar's, . . 


1658 
1767 

1799 

• • • 


7 boys, 
2 girls, 

1 girl* 
21 boys, seamen's children, 
10 boys. 


£1332 

150 

100 

3100 

1600 



From the above enumeration of bursaries and mortifications, it appears that 
under the first head (High School Bursaries) there is a sum of £12,680, and that 
the total number of bursars (40 boys at the High School, and 54 boys and girls 
at a private academy) is 94. 

Under the second head (Bursaries for any school in Dundee) there is a sum 
of £6239, and the number of bursars is 31, 6 or 6 of whom are at the High 
School, and the rest in private or sessional schools. 

Under the third head, including those under the patronage of the Kirk-Ses- 
sion, there is a sum of £14,941, and the number of bursars is about 150. 

TSACHZRS, AND SUBJXCTS TACOHT. 

There are in all eight, or if we include the ' phonographical,' nine departments in 
the school, each under the charge of a head-master, with such assistants as are 
required. These masters are quite independent of each other. The office of 
rector was abolished in 1827. In reference to this, however, the directors are of 
opinion that the abolition of the office was a mistake, and we have their autho- 
rity for stating that they consider a rector indispensable to the thorough 
wdlbeing and efficient working of the schooL The masters themselves are of a 
different opinion ; very decidedly so the masters of those dejMurtmeuts that 
are the most popular, for as each master receives the whole fees of his own 
classes, the appointment of a rector with a suitable income might seriously inter- 
fere with their interests. If a rector must be appointed, they agree generally 
that he should be the head of the classical department In individual cases, in- 
deed, we found some of the masters, both here and in other schools, advocating the 
claims each of his own department ; but even in these cases, and next to his own 
claims, each allowed that tiiose of the classical department were strongest. To meet 
the difficulty arising from the want of a rector, the whole body of the masters, as in 
Glasgow, form a censor's court. Its constitution and duties are thus described : — 

' A court composed of all the male teachers, holding office in the school, under 
' appointment by the directors, shall be held on the first Saturday of each 

* month, and at such other times as may be fixed by themselves during the 
' session, for the purpose of taking cognizance of offences conmiitted within the 
' precincts of the school, but not within the respective class-rooms ; and also of 
' such graver offences as may be brought before the court by any one of the 

* teachers or other parties. 

* The teachers shall hold the office of censor for six months in the order of 
' seniority. He shall preside at all meetings, and shaU have power to convene 

* them when he may judge it necessary. 

* The functions of the Court shall be especially to carry into effect the regula- 
' tions, and to inflict punishment for any breach of them, whether by admonition, 
' suspension of privileges, fine, rustication for a limited period, or expulsion from the 

* school ; but sentence of expulsion shall be intimated to the Directors before being 
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DandM " * OArried into effeet. It shall also be competent for the Ooort to take up any 
High i matter affecting the interests of the High School generally, and to make such re- 

School. I presentations to the Directors thereon as may be deemed necessary and proper/ 
The nine departments^ into whioh the sohool is divided are :«— 1. Claasical ; 
2. Mathematical; 3. Commercial; 4. Writing and Arithmetio; 6. English; 
($« French ; 7. German ; 8. Science and Art ; 9. Phonographic 

I. Okuikal Department, or Old Oranvmar SchooL'^'DT, Low, the head of this 
department, has been connected with the school for nearly fifty years, as pupil 
or as master. From him we learn, that jnst before the beginning of the present 
century there were three masters for classics, a rector, and two doctors. 
The rector taught the fifth Latin class ; each doctor taught two classes. In 
1803, the same authority informs us that the number of teaohers was reduced to 
two,-*a rector who taught three classes, and a doctor, to whose charge the two 
junior classes were committed. No Greek was taught in the school at that time. 
In 1827, when the office of rector was abolished, two independent masters, one for 
the senior and one for the junior classes, took the place of the rector and doctor. 
There is now only one head master, with an assistant chosen and paid by him. 

Br. Low was educated at. St. Andrews, and received the degree of LL.D. from 
that University. He is a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, but is now a mem- 
ber of the Free Church. The numbers in his department are 1 27. He has an 
assistant, to whom he pays £100. During the last twenty years the numbers 
have not increased very much. In the highest class of all, there were 10 scholars 
in 1845, and 7 in 1866. Kor, again, in the three highest classes, did the num< 
hers increase between 1845 and 1861. In the former year they were 35, and in 
the latter 36. It appears, however, that in the last six yean the numbers of the 
three highest classes have increased from 36 to 60. In a great degree this is due, 
however, not to a revived love of Latin and Greek, so much as to the decay 
and disappearance of a rival school The two lowest classes have fallen off 
in the last ten years. 

Tenure.' When originally appointed In 1827, Dr. Low's appointment was ad vitam ant 

culpam. When the schools were brought together in 1829, under the title of the 
Public Seminaries, he was reappointed ad int^im, and, in 1859, on the incorpora- 
tion of lihe High School, he was once more reappointed, on the ordinary tenure 
of the masters in the school. They may be dismissed by the Directors on six 
Retiring months' notice. Neither he nor any other of the masters is entitled legally to a 
Allowance, retiring allowance, but it is in the power of the Directors, in terms of the charter 
of incorporation, to employ the funds at their disposal, that are not otherwise 
set apart for 8i)ecial purposes, ' in payment of retiring allowances to teachers in 
' any of the departments of instruction, as the Directors may from time to time 
* determine to be proper and necessary ; all such retiring allowances to be in 
' the discretion of the Directors, both as to the amount in each case of the 
< annual payment for retiring allowance, and the period during which such pay- 
' ments shall be continued.' 

Salary. Since Dr. Low's appointment in 1827, he has seen many fluctuations in his 

own position, and in the prosperity of the school. Until 1847, he received a 
salary of £50 (£20 less than his predecessor had enjoyed), and the fees of his 
own scholars, those, namely, in the three highest classes. In 1847 or 1848, the 
Beer Law, on which his salary depended, came to an end, and for three years 
he had to depend on the fees of his classes alone. The numbers in those years 
were very small, — 27, 21, and 31. The salary was restored through the fimd 
raised by subscription in 1851. Ultimately, In 1859, when the Royal Charter 
was obtained, it was fixed, that along with a salary of £60 (of which £11 is 
derived from the Hospital Fund of 1563), the master of this department should 
receive the fees of all the classes, and should pay an assistant not less than £80. 
The subjects taught in this department are classics. It has always been the 
custom, however, to teach Englidi to some extent by essays on various subjects. 
Lately this was objected to by the English master as an interference with his 
province, but the objection was overruled by the directors. Connected with this 
department there are four bursaries under Ferguson's and Bruce's mortifications. 
The bursars are appointed withont competition, and are generally not distin- 
guished in the class. 

* There is besides a sewing department for ^rls. 
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2. The MathemaUeal jD^poHnuHt^^The tmelMr la this department wm edu- Dundee 
cated at 8t. Andrew*, and is a graduate of that University. He is a member of ^ish 
the Free Church. His department is divided into three classes, and a complete ~^* 
course extends over a pwiod of three years. The subjects taught here are "*~ 
geometry, practical mathematics, and popular natural philosophy. The mctster is 
forbidden to teach algebra. This falls under the province of a different depart 
ment, and its omission from the mathematical department is the first hitch in 

the adjustment and adaptation of the departments to one another. Connected 
with this, and with the commereial department, is one very important mortifioa. 
tion which sends 21 boys to the Hi^ School to study mathematics. Besides 
thui mortification, £1000 has lately been given to the directors of the school, 
the interest of which is to be applied in maintaining two students at the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, the appointments to which are to be decided by a com- 
petition in Latin and mathonatics. 

3. The Commereial Department is under one master, a graduate of St. Andrews 
and a member of the United Presbyterian Church. According to the synopsis 
of the hours of attendance and classes, it should come immediately after the 
writing and junior arithmetic. It is intended to afford conmiercial instruction 
in arithmetic, algebra, and book-keeping. The course is as follows : — First year 
arithmetic (with particular attention to theory), algebra, book-keeping, and 
descriptive geography ; second year, the same subjects 'continued, with physical 
instead of descriptive geography ; third year, algebra, arithmetic, mathematical 
geography, astronomy, and geology. By the theory of the curriculum, the age 
at which boys ought to come to the first of these classes is thirteen ; but by the 
practice tolerated in the junior arithmetic, fourteen, fifteen, and even sixteen, is 
the more common age at which they come. Hence the first class is generally a 
good one ; but in the second year the numbers fall off, and not above five on an 
average remain for the third year. * The great aim of the boys is to get into 
* merchants' offices in Dundee, and they are received into them from thirteen 
' years upwards.' 

4. The Writing and Arithmetic Department is conducted by a head master with 
three assistants. He is allowed a sum of £30 to help in paying them. The head 
master was appointed in 1850, and is a member of the Established Church. He 
has no university degree, but has had great experience as a teacher both in public 
and private schools. His senior assistant was educated at St. Andrews. All 
three assistants are appointed by the head master, with the sanction of the 
directors, and may be dismissed at his pleasure. According to the curriculum, 
the master here should teach only junior arithmetic ; and book-keeping only to 
girls. As a fact, however, many of the boys complete their arithmetic course 
here, and both boys and girls learn book-keeping. 

5. The English Department in under one head master and five assistants. As in 
the case of the writing and arithmetic master, £30 are given by the directors to 
assist in paying them. Altogether the master expends in salaries on his assistants 
£220. The branches taught are from the English alphabet up to composition and 
literature. According to the curriculum, four years should be spent here by boys on 
the classical side, and seven by boys and girls on the modem side of the school. \ 

6 and 7. The Modem Language Department is under two separate and in- 
dependent masters, one for French and one for Oerman. The French master was 
appointed in 1858, had been educated at Paris, Heidelberg, and Berlin, and when 
elected to Dundee was modern language teacher in Birkenhead Grammar School 

The nominal curriculum for the French classes is one of three years, but the 
third year of the course is very badly attended, by the boys at least. The average 
attendance in the boys' first-year class has been thirty-four during the last six years, 
whereas the average attendance in the third year during the same years has been 
only one. The average attendance in the girls' first-year class has been thirty- 
seven, and in their third year class eighteen. The cause of the smaller and 
shorter attendance of the boys is probably attributable to the condition and 
character of the population. The people desire that their sons should get as 
much knowledge as possible in a short time, in order that they may be ready 
to enter offices very early, and earn money at a time when other boys are being 
educated. Consequently they are sent to a great many classes, six or seven a 
day, and are kept a short time at all of them, except writing. Many remain 
seven and eight years at writing, but almost none remain more than two years at 
French. With the girls it is rather different^ and some of them become really good 
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Dundee Franch Bcholan. There ia djuiger abo thftt in oonseqaenoe of the afetendanoe at so 
Hi^h ^ many daaees the boya may be too fagged to give any time to their home work. 
" * Oerman ia taught by a separate master. The oonzae ia intended to be one of 

two years. Not very many of the boys and girls stody Gemuui ; bnt besides his 
salary and fees from the high school, the master here, as in the French depart^ 
ment» supplements his income by private teaching in other schoola, or in families 
in Dundee. 

8. The Science and Art Dtpartmtnt is under a thoroughly trained teacher. The 
subjects taught are : — 1. Freehand drawing ; 2. Geometrical drawing ; 3. Mechani- 
cal and architectural drawing ; 4. Shading from copies ; 5. Painting from copies ; 
6. Painting from nature. The classes meet from nine to four, and beginners 
generally attend one hour, more advanced pupils two hours daily. The numbers 
attending these classes are 99 boys and 82 girls ; of whom 72 boys and 47 girls 
are between twelve and sixteen, and 7 boys and 26 girls are above sixteen. The 
master's income from fees (lis. to 13s. a quarter), after deducting all expenses, is 
£269, 13s. He is allowed a salary of £10 for an assistant In the above calculation 
we have not reckoned the evening classes which are very numerously attended by 
artisans, teachers, and middle-class students, whose time is fully occupied during 
the day. 

Our attention was especially called by one of the directors to the position in 
which this department was placed. The master complains that while its 
efiBlciency has been proved by its success, and by the large numbers attending it, 
the Government aid has been so much diminished as to threaten its existence. 
Into this question it is not our duty to enter. We have much pleasure, however, in 
giving that portion of the head master's statement that shows the success of his 
pupils and the advantage taken of his classes by artisans and others in Dundee : — 

* The total number of students who attended the Central School in the year 
' 1864 was 413. This number is made up of 275 middle-class students, being 
' children of shopkeepers, merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, clergymen, etc., 
*■ on none of whom the school could obtain any aid whatever ; and 138 artisans 

* and teachers, on whom the school could claim if they passed an examination ; 
' but of this latter number only 50 were in attendance on the day of the inspec- 
' tor*8 visit, and of that 60 not more than 35 were willing to submit to examina- 

* tion. The number of medals obtained was 14 ; we could only claim on 7 of 
' these. The number of medallions was 4; we could claim on 1 only. The 
' number who passed second-grade subjects was 42, on 28 of whom we were able 

* to claim payment. The total number of students, therefore, on whose account 
< we obtained payment was 36, and the number who were taught, but on whom 
' we received no payment, was 377. Yet this school stands very well in tiie 

* reports.' 

9. The Phonographic Department is something quite peculiar to this schooL It 
was founded and endowed a few years ago by Mr. Caird, who gave £100 for the 
' encouragement of phonographic classes. ' The master teaches * Pitman's Phonetic 
Shorthand,* and employs as his text-books. Pitman's Phonographic Teacher, 
Manual qf Phonography, and Beporter^e Companion, The Cabinet and Shorthand 
Magazine are employed as reading books for pupils who are sufficiently advanced 
to require them. There are, we believe, 36 phonographic scholars, but we can- 
not say what measure of success has attended this novel experiment. 

SCHOLAHS. 

It was a very difficult matter to ascertain the total number of scholars. There 
is no enforced curriculum, nor any general enrolment book. The secretary has 
a complete list of the pupils in each department ; but in order to arrive at the 
exact numbers in the whole school, it was necessary to compare these lists, so 
that each name should occur only once. A small general fee is paid in each de- 
partment by every scholar ; but a better plan, and one that would insure an ac- 
curate register of the enrolments, would be to exact one matriculation fee for 
entrance to all the departments in the schooL At the time of our visits there 
were in all 628 boys, and 274 girls, on the roll of the schooL These were dis- 
tributed in departments as follows : — 

Boys. Oirls, 

Classical, ..... 127 
Mathematical, .80 

Commercial, .84 .!. 
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Boys, 


OirU. 


Writing and Arithmetic, . 


356 


191 


Engliflhy .... 


310 


239 


French, .... 


48 


84 


German, .... 


25 


13 


Science and Art, . • 


99 


82 



Ihmdee 
High 
School. ' 



In the three highest departments, the classical, mathematical, and commercial, 
which represent the former grammar school and academy, there are no girls. 
Into all the other classes they are freely admitted ; but in the senior divisions 
they are taught separately from the boys. 

The ages of the scholars are as follows :— 



Under 8 years. 


8 & under 12. 


12&underl6. 


16 & above. 


Total. 


Boys, 


GirU. 


Boys. Oirls, 


Boys, 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys, 


Girls. 


27 


9 


177 47 


272 


178 


52 


40 


528 


274 



Age and 
Status. 



They belong to all classes of the community ; but the English classes, especially 
the junior ones, and those for writing and arithmetic, where the fees are low, are 
much more mixed than the others. We found a number of labourers and working- 
men^s children in the former, few or none of them in the grammar school or 
academy, as the three highest departments are still called. We took 52 names iu 
their order, from the register kept by Br. Low, and found the following result : — 

Six were sons of professional men — 2 clergymen, 3 writers, 1 physician. 

Sixteen were sons of merchants, or others of equal rank. 

Two were sons of farmers. 

Twenty-eight were sons of persons in miscellaneous employments, — shopkeepers, 
clerks, managers of works, etc. 

At the end of each year, the pupils are examined in classics, mathematics, and Yearly 
modem languages, by the Professors of St. Andrews University. This examina- ezamiua 
tion is of great importance both to the teachers and to the scholars, and establishes tions. 
the desired connexion between the High School and the University. It is to be 
regretted that only a few boys, 4 or 5 annually, proceed to college. The 
masters in the examined departments highly approved of annual examinations 
and reports on the school, with the provision that the examiners should bo 
' practical men, or men experienced in teaching.' 

^ Examinations. 

1. In the Classical Department we found the boys divided into five classes, repre* 
senting a course of five years. The boys being promoted according to the almos 
invariable Scotch rule, by seniority from year to year. 

The two junior classes were effectively taught by Dr. Low's assistant. In 
the younger, there were 31 boys, of whom 23 were between eight and twelve 
years of age, and 8 were between twelve and fourteen. They had been but three 
months in Latins and were well advanced in grammar. In the second class, there 
were 36 boys, of whom 7 were between eight and twelve, and 29 between twelve 
and fourteen. They were well drilled in grammar, and were able to translate 
Jacob's Reader, Fart IL Each of these classes is two hours a day with its master. 

The third, fourth, and fifth classes are taught by Dr. Low himself. In the 
fourth class, there were 20 bo3r8 between fourteen and sixteen years of age. They 
were reading Sallnst and Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. In the former, the 
translation and parsing were good, and the teaching careful. Arnold's book was 
admirably used. We have never seen more exact, or accurate, or interesting 
teaching. The fifth Latin dass, composed of 7 boys between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age, was the only one that made a poor appearance. Their translation 
of livy, and their acquaintance with their work generally, were unsatisfactory. 
They made nothing of an easy sentence of English to be rendered into Latin. 
This class has one hour a day, aJl the others have two. 

There are three Greek classes, in which altogether there were 17 boys. The 
style of teaching was excellent, and the boys were well up in grammar and 
parsing. The two highest classes have an hour a day between them under Dr. 
Low. The lowest has an hour a day with his assistant. Xenophon and Homer 
were the text-books in the highest class. 
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The impreseion given of the chissical school, as far as the teaching was 
concerned, was most faronrable. The scholars sent from the school, we were 
not astonished to hear, are proverbial for their ' accuracy ' in St. Andrews. As 
we have said, however, very few of them go there, or to any university. Not 
more than 3 on an average of those who b^in the course end it. Two scholars 
trained nnder Dr. Low have gained within the hist five or six years theological 
soholanhips in the Free Ghnrch College, Edinbmgh ; and 3 have gained Onthrie 
Scholarships at St Andrews. In 1866, 1 of hia boys gainad the Tyndal Bmoe 
Scholarship at St. Andrews ; and in the same year, 2 others gained open exhi- 
bitions in Oxford, one of them at BallioL A few yean ago, ti^e thirtieth place 
in the Indian Civil Service was gained by a boy from the school, bnt hia snccess 
was dne to his proficiency in modem languages. 

2. Of the 80 boys in the Mathematkai School, 74 are between twelve and six* 
teen, and 6 are above sixteen. These are divided into three classes. In the first 
class, there are 56 boys who have an hour every day, and a second hoar on alter- 
nate days of the week. The daily hour is devoted entirely to the study of 
geometry, and the work gone over is the first four books of Euclid, with many 
geometrical deductions. The alternate hour is devoted for the first half of the 
session to the study of popular natural philosophy ; for the second half, to the 
study of practical mathematics, with such part» of mensuration of surfaces as can 
be worked out independently of logarithms and trigonometry. 

In the second class there are 23 boys who have the same amount of time as in 
the first class. The daUy hour of this class is occupied exclusively with theo- 
retical mathematics, the subjects gone over being Euclid's first six books, with 
part of the eleventh, and also plane trigonometry, with many geometrical de- 
ductions. The alternate hour is occupied partly with chemistry, and partly with 
practical mathematics. In the latter the subjects taken up are mensuration of 
substances, plane trigonometry, mensuration of heights and distances, with lo- 
garithms. 

In the third class there are only 2 boys, who are carried on further in the 
subjects of the second class. These 2 boys are the remaining representatives of 
a class of 52, which in ita second year numbered 21. This rapid decline the 
mathematical master attributes to the fact that boys join hia class at too late a 
I)eriod of the curriculum. 

In the viva voce examination the boys of the first class did remarkably well, 
not only in the propositions prepared for the day, but in working out geometri- 
cal deductions from the ground they had gone over. There was much interest 
and life shown by them in their work, and skill and knowledge in their master. 
A mixed paper was set the senior boys, from the first six books of Euclid, The 
following was the result of the examination : — 



dumber* 


Age. 


Seawm 
{in Department). 


Classefi attended 
in the School 


Mari0, Max, 230. 


1 


14 


2d Session, 


6 


30-^ 


2 


16 


Do. 


6 


70 




3 


15 


Do. 


4 


80 




4 


15 


Do. 


4 


210 




5 


16 


1st Session. 


6 


100 




6 


16 


2d „ 


4 


120 




7 


14 


Ist „ 


4 


33 




8 
9 


13 
14 


2d „ 
Do. 


6 
3 


100 
95 


Average, 
r 107. 


10 


14 


l8t „ 


4 


35 




11 


16 


2d „ 


4 


150 




12 


16 


Do. 


6 


115 




13 


16 


Do. 


3 


180 




14 


16 


Do. 


4 


110 




16 


15 


Do. 


4 


140 




16 


16 


Do. 


5 


146 




17 


15 


Do. 


2 


125 




18 


14 


Do. 


2 


80 J 





3. The Commercial Department and the Arithmetic and Writing Department 
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wore 


12 


years 


old. 


15 


ti 


13 


}) 




12 


>> 


14 


tf 




3 


f) 


15 


fi 





I 


was 


13 


years of 


age. 


10 


were 


14 


II 







11 


15 


f) 




4 


ti 


16 


i> 





have, to some extent, common work. By way of oompariog tlie remits of the Dundee 
teaching common to the two departments, we set the same pi^r in arithmetic ^^p^^ 
to the highest class of the Writing Department and to the second class of the f^' 
Commercial Department. 

In the Writing and Arithmetio Department, 35 boys did the paper. Their 
ages were as follows :— > 

Some ol these boys had been six years in the 
class ) most of them had been three, four, and 
five years. 

The maximum of marks for the paper was 200. The average gained was 32^ ; 
only one got more than 50 marks. 

In the CommereicU Department 24 did the paper. Their ages were as fol- 
lows : — 



Only one of these had been more than one 
session in this department 



The maximum of marks was 230, 30 being added for two sums in algebra. 
The average gained was 67^ ; only 7 got less than 50, and 5 got more than 100. 
The paper was simple and elementary. 

The viva voce teaching of algebra in the Commercial Department was sensible 
and thorough, a little slow perhaps, but the boys seemed to be interested in the 
work. In the highest class there were 4 present. They did a paper on algebra. 
Two of them answered remarkably weU ; the two others came in late, as they 
had been detained elsewhere, and did the paper fairly. 

The conclusion come to as regards the teaching in this department was favour- 
able. The master's position is a very unsatisfactory one. In our general re- 
marks on the school we shall have occasion to notice the extraordinary compe- 
tition between the Commercial and Arithmetic Departments, and to suggest 
some reorgaoization of the school. 

4. For the Writing and Arithmetic Department there is a head master with three 
assistants. So far as is practicable the boys and girls are taught separately. In 
writing there are six classes, averaging 88 scholiuv in each. These arc divided 
into smaller sections, averaging 13 in each. In arithmetic also there are six 
classes with sixteen divisions. Besides the paper set to 35 boys in the highest 
class, a selected number of the juniors was examined. One section of 1 1 boys 
and 11 girls did a simple paper of six sums with the following result :— • 




Sums, 


Correct. 


Boye, 


Girls. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


9 
5 
5 

1 



3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 



Nine girls — 3 out of each division of the highest class— did sums in 

1. Addition of vulgar fractions, 2 correct 

2. Multiplication i, 2 „ 

3. Division „ „ 

In arithmetic the work on tiie whole was very elementary; 

In book-keeping there was one class in two divisions at separate hours. There 
were 12 boys and 34 girls learning book-keeping. The master considered the 
class too elementary to do papers. He examined them orally from one of the 
Irish National School-Books. There seemed to be a diffident and subdued tone 
about both teaching and answering. 
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Of the Writing Department proper it is hard to speak too highly. The organi- 
zation waa perfect ; large daasea were handled witii the greatest ease, and were 
kept without effort in complete eontroL The whole working in its details was 
systematic, and the results consequently satisfactory, and indeed excellent. 

6. In the EnglUh Department^ all the boys and girls (except 15 of the latter) 
were under sixteen. The 15 girls belonged to the highest or private class. 

The first or lowest class contained botii boys and girls (36 bo3rs and 14 girls) ; 
26 of the boys and 11 of the girls were under eight years of age. There are be- 
sides nine classes of boys and nine of girls ; 48 being the greatest number attend- 
ing one class. The department is managed by one head-master and five assistants. 
The salaiy (£30) and fees together amount to £640, of which the assistants get 
amongst them £220. We spent nearly the whole of one day in this part of Uie 
school and examined the 2d, 3d, and 4th classes of the juniors, the 8th, 9th, 
and lOih classes of senior boys, and the 8th and 9th girls' clitSHos passed a 
written examination in grammar, history, geography, and English literature. 

(1.) Junior doMea, — These read their usual lesson-book, and were besides 
examined in spelling, the geography of Scotland, and one division of them in 
Bible history and geography of Palestine. The reading was not so good as it 
should have been. In one division of 36, all over eight years of age, it did not 
appear to us that more than 6 could have passed the reading of Standard iii. 
under the Revised Code. The spelling was rather below the mark; the geo- 
graphy was better done; and in Bible history, 2 boys in a division of 21 
answered remarkably welL Indeed, it would be rare in the best inspected 
schools to get more ready or accurate answers than those given by these two 
boys both in historical events in the New Testament and in the geography of 
Palestine. These boys had been previously educated in a ladies' s^ooL Some 

of the others did fairly. 

(2.) Senior cktsses. — The vioa voce examination was in reading, with general 
questions suggested by the passages read, and geography. The examination was 
not quite satisfactory ; but allowance must be made for the fact that the scholars 
were unaccustomed to oral examination by strangers. Afterwards 13 boys were 
taken at random (every second boy in a class of 26) to write from dictation a 
short and simple piece from the lesson they had just been reading. The result 
was as follows : — 



MidtaJces. 


Boys, 


Writing, 


Boys, 1 



2 


3 

1 


Good, 


3 

1 


4 
5 


3 

1 


Fair, . 


» 

4 1 

1 


6 
12 


1 
1 


Indifferent, . 


1 

2 


15 

above 15 

1 


2 
1 


Bad, . 


4 


13 


13 



Of the 3 who made no mistakes, 1 had been five, 1 six, and 1 seven years at 
the schooL The boy who made 12 mistakes, had been two, and the 2 who made 
15 mistakes had been three years at the school. The piece was read out partly 
by the head master, and partly by one of the assistants. 

3. Senior QirW Clares,— The two highest classes of girls (47) did an English 
paper, consisting of questions in grammar, English history, geography, English 
literature, three questions in each subject^ the value of the whole being 200, or 
50 for each subject The writing was good ; the si)elling indifferent. 

The following tabic shows the age of each scholar, the number of years during 
which each had been at the school, and the marks gained by each :— 
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Age, 


Years 
at School, 


Marks, 


No. 


Age, 
13 


Years 
cU School. 


Marks, Ma^, 200. 


1 


16 


2 


34 


26 


2 


1^ 




2 


16 


2 


22 


26 


16 


oi 


13 




3 


17 


7 


34 


27 


17 


4 


20 




4 


16 


2 


33 


28 


14 


3 


12 




5 


16 


2 


33 


29 


14 


3 


9 




6 


16 


6 


26 


30 


16 


2 


17 




7 


16 


2 


17 


31 


16 


2 


11 




8 


14 


2 weeks. 


10 


32 


14 


6 


6 







13 


2 


12 


33 


16 


3 


17 




10 


16 


2 


14 


34 


16 


3 


20 




11 
12 


16 
16 


2 
6 


\l \ Copied. 


36 
36 


14 
13 


4 
3 


17 
16 


•Average, 


13 


17 


6 


18 


37 


14 


6 


g Copied. 


18 


14 


16 


3 


28 


38 


14 


4 




15 


16 


1 


20 


39 


16 


4 







16 


16 


3 


34 


40 


16 


4 


6 




17 


14 


4 


32 


41 


16 


7 


11 




18 


12 


3 


29 


42 


16 


2 


16 




19 


• • • 


•• • 


• • • 


43 


16 


3 


10 




20 


14 


6 


36 


44 


16 


4 


16 




21 
22 


14 
14 


2 
2 


36 
32 


46 

46 


16 
16 


6 
6 


11 J Copied. 




23 


14 


3 


23 


47 


14 


3 


18 




24 19 I 


2 


28 
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We leave these results to speak for themselves. On the whole, the depart- Remarks, 
ment did not seem to ns perfectly satisfactory. We atiaibate this mainly to its 
siase. It is probably too large for any one master with a staff of young assist- 
ants necessarily raw and inexperienced in teaching to manage effectively. 

6. The French Department was divided into three classes for boys, and three for 
girls. The teaching was systematic and excellent ; but the master complained 
that he could not get enough of work done by the bo3rs at home. His method 
implied a great deal of home work, but he found that he could not persuade the 
boys to give even a short half hour a day to preparation. 19 ot withstanding this, 
wUch was a necessary consequence of the la^e number of classes that each boy 
attended, we were struck with the great amount of real work that was got out 
of the scholars. The course of instruction is as follows: — In the junior class 
De Eivas' Orammar^ and translations from poetry and prose are done, and recita- 
tions in French are practised regularly. In the second class, De Fivas* Qrammar 
is finished, and translations from F^ndlon, Rousseau, and Buffon are done. 
Translations from English into French are also commencedi and recitations regu- 
larly practised. In the third class the course of study comprehends Chessel's 
Qrammar and Exercises ; regular translations from French into English, in both 
prose and verse, and regular translation from English into French, besides recita- 
tion in French. In one session as much as the first fifty pages of Macaulay's 
History qf England had been translated, and 800 lines of MoH^re committed to 
memory. All three classes undergo written examinations or competitions every 
month. We examined a number of the papers done in these competitions, and 
they were thorough and searching, and gave evidence of first-rate teaching. 

We examined tiie bo3rs' second-year class, and the girls' third-year dass, on 
paper. The result of the examination of the girls was satisfactory. Every one 
of them appeared to be well taught, and 7 out of 14 did remarkably well. Three 
of those girls recited the beginning of Le Misanthrope, They not only repeated 
the words accurately, and with a good French accent, but they seemed to enter 
into the spirit of the play, and to appreciate the whole drift of it. This struck 
us as a fixvt-rate exercise. 

The bo3rs did not do so well as the girls, cither in their paper- work or their 
recitation. They seemed careless about tiie fizvt^ and ashiuned of the second. 
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Bandee One or two of them did fairly, bat the English spelling of nearly all of them was 

Jigh very defective. 

School. Qj^ ^y^Q whole, these French classes were more thoroughly taught than any others 

"""" that we had seen ; the order and discipline were good, and the amount of work 
got out of the classes most satisfactory. We have mentioned elsewhere that one 
of the chief honours gained by the school was the 30th place in the Indian Civil 
Service List in 1863. The success of this pupil was mainly due to his knowledge 
of modern languages. He stood seventh of the whole list in French, German, and 
Italian, and four of those above him had been educated abroad. 

7. The Oerman DepartmerU consists of 25 boys and 13 girls, and these are 
divided into two classes. One class was examined viva voce, and to the other a 
paper was set. Both did very well, the girls in a marked degree being superior 
to the boys. The teaching seemed careful and good. 

Keharks. 

From the above review of the whole sohool, we think that both its defects and 
merits can clearly be judged. The teachers are able and thoroughly eaniest, and 
the classes are as well taught as in any school we have yet seen. The serious blot 
ia the want of an enforced curriculum, and the confusion that arises between the 
Mathematical and Commercial departments on the one hand, and the Writing 
and Arithmetic on the other. 

By the scheme of instruction issued by the directors, boys ought to remain 
in the junior arithmetic only four years, and should then pass on to the Com- 
mercial and Mathematical Departments. But in reality they remain six and 
sometimes seven years. They are induced to do so, partly, at least, by the lower 
fee that is charged in the one department than in the other. Both the Commer- 
cial and Writing Departments supply the same article, but the demand is natur- 
ally for the less expensive. The teacher of the Writing Department teaches 
arithmetic over and above writing for an additional fee of Is. Thus a pupil 
attending the writing-master pays 5s. a quarter for one hour daily in writing, 
and if he takes an hour in arithmetic besides, Os. a quarter, with 2s. for writing 
materials, and Is. for general «chool expenses. But the fee in the Commercial 
Department is lOs. 6d., with Is. 3d. for general school expenses. Parents natur- 
ally prefer Is. worth of arithmetic from the writing master to 10s. 6d. worth 
from the arithmetic master. Nor can the writing master, so long as he is allowed 
• to teach arithmetic, refuse to admit those who wish to learn it from him. For 

the scheme of instruction is not obligatory. It merely recmnmends a certain 
eourse, and a limit in the years of attendance in each department, but in reality 
allows a boy to stay as long as he pleases. 

By the curriculum also, it ia intended that book-keeping shall belong, ex- 
cept for girls, to the Commercial Department ; but this exception has led some- 
how to its being taught to boys also in the Writing Department. The conse- 
quence of aU this is thus summed up by the Commexxnal and Mathematical 
masters: — 

' (1.) Their classes are much less numerously attended than they ought to be, 

* the former (the Commercial) being directly affected, and the latter indirectly, 
' since it is almost invariably the case that those who enter the Commerciid 

* classes enter the Mathematical also. 

' (2.) Of those who do enter these classes, the disparity of age is so great, as 
' to render it very difficult for the masters to adapt their course of instruction 

* toaU. 

* (3.) From the fact that many are fifteen and some sixteen years of age before 

* entering, their minds are more set upon finding a suitable opening in business, 
< than upon pursuing a course of mathematical studies. 

* (4.) From the advanced age at which the boys enter, a majority leave after 

* one year's attendance, and a third class is rendered impossible. 

' (5*) The incomes of the mathematical and commercial masters are thereby 

* seriously diminished. 

' (6.) A precedent is thus afforded, which, if acted on by the other masters, 
' would reduce the institution to complete confusion.' 

These matters have frequently received the attention of the directors, and 
they are fully aware of tiie points on which the school arrangements seem 
questionable or wrong* 

In their latest expressed opinion (1860), a sttb-committee appointed by them 
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' to coiuid«r tho «xUting amngemento of the claaiM of the Institution, and Dnndee 
* report whether it be expedient to make alterations thereon, with th« view of ^^i^^ 
' better adjusting the various departments to each other,' madd certain recom- ° ^^^ .' 
ratndationa which, if oanied out fully, would hava gone far to remove moat of 
the erils at present complained of. We cannot enter fully into the details of 
their scheme. It recommended that there should be three courses of study open 
to the scholars, one for girls, and the two others for boys. Those for boys they 
distinguished by the using terms *Glassioal Side* and * Modem 8ide,' or 'Clas- 
sical Oourse' and < Modern Course/ To each of these two courses they assigned 
a period of eight years ; and the plan of study that they recommended was as 
follows :— 

Cla»9ie(U i9i(2s.«*The boy entering on this course is presumed to spend four 
years in the English department, fie combines with Ikiglish in his second year 
arithmetic and writing* In his fourth year he begins the study of Latin, so that 
in the last of his English course his classes are— English, writing, arithmetic, 
and Latin. In his fifth year, his English course being now ended, he adds 
French. In his sixth year, or the third of his Latin course, he begins Greek, if 
he chooses, and in that case gives up writing. For junior arithmetic under the 
writing-master, he substitutes more advanced arithmetic and algebra in the 
Commercial department, and geometry under the mathematical master. In his 
seventh year, he substitutes German for French, which he has now studied for 
two years, and in his eighth or last year his classes are — arithmetic, algebra 
and book-keeping in the Commercial department, one hour and a half ; geometry, 
trigonometry, etc., in the Mathematical department, one hour and a half ; Latin, 
one hour ; Greek, if he chooses it, one hour ; German, one hour ; in all, six 
hours, of which three are given to mathematics generally, two to classics, one 
to German. Throughout this course the drawing classes are so arranged that 
scholars can select the years for attending them that best suit themselves. 

Modern Side. — The boy entering on this course spends seven years at English. 
In other respects he follows mainly the same course as a boy on the classical 
'side.' English throughout takes the place of classics, any gaps being filled up 
by additional hours of writing, French, etc. 

The sub-committee supported their scheme with very sound and reason- 
able arguments. They justified a four years' course of ^glish on the classical 
side as contrasted with a seven years' course on the modem side. ' The pupil,' 
they said, 'who successfully prosecutes the study of the classics is really, 
' though indirectly, through them learning his own language in the most 
' thorough and efficient way. It is through the study of the ancient Ian- 
' guages that a knowledge of the principles of grammar and the structure of 
' language is best acquired ; and the classical student, who has a thousand un- 
' sought opportunities of observing the innumerable etymological relations which 
' exist between these languages and the English tongue, unconsciously, yet surely, 
' acquires a far deeper and more accurate knowledge of the latter than can be 
' imparted by direct English tuition. It has long been the custom, moreover, in 
' the senior Classical department, to prescribe exercises in English composition ; 
' and the committee think it both legitimate and desirable that such exercises, and 
' others of a cognate character, should continue to be prescribed in that depart- 
' ment, that the pupils in attendance there may be trained to the familiar use of 
' their own language.' 

The directors substantially adopted the report, and approved of the scheme, 
which was accordingly printed for the guidance and direction of parents and 
masters. But unfortunately the directors contented themselves with merely 
recommending it to their approval. They left it still entirely optional on the 
parents to choose such classes as they pleased for the boys, and in the 
l)ower of the masters to prolong the course, in his own department, as long as 
he pleased. Things, therefore, were left very much as the sub-committee found 
them. The changes and improvements they proposed were not carried into 
effect ; and perhaps, in a greater degree even than in other schools, where full 
license of choice is given to parents and boys, there was a want of balance, 
system, and adjustment in the High School of Dundee. 

We would suggest the following as the best means of restoring system to the 
school, all the more readily as our opinion of the necessity of some re-arrange- 
ment, and our view of the remedy are very much the same as those of the sub- 
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Dundeo. committee and the direoton themselTea^ who have often and carefully con- 
S^'fool sidered the question. 
.' 1. The appointment of a rector. 

2. The radifltribation of the branches to be taught in the different depart- 
ments. The teaching in the Writing Department might be restricted to writing 
and book-keeping for the boys, with the addition of arithmetic for the girls. 
No boys should be allowed to learn arithmetic in it ; but all of them shouM be 
carried through arithmetic from first to last in the Conmiercial Department. On 
the other hand, book-keeping might be taken away altogether from it and 
attached to the Writing Department. It might also be advisable to hand 
algebra over to the Mathematical Department. By these means, those boys 
who wished to learn arithmetic would necessarily come to the Commercial De- 
partment earlier than they do, and would spend a full course of three or four 
years in the study. Each of the three departments would be confined to'^subjects 
that naturally attached to it,--one to writing and book-keeping, a second to 
arithmetic, and a third to mathematics 

3. The enforcement, as far as possible, of one or other of the courses of study 
recommended by the directors. This, however, is a question with many diffi- 
culties, and as it would bear hard, especially on poorer students, who might 
wish the advantages of Dundee High School for some particular branch, the 
enforcement of the rule woidd require to admit of many exceptions. [H.] 
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Xni.— MADRAS COLLEGE, ST. ANDREWS. Madras ' 

College, St. 
HiBTOBY. Andrews. 

The minates of the Town Council of St. Andrews extend back to 1656, but do Visited 
not go far enough to show the ertablishment of the original Grammar School Pf^:^^^^^' 
The Town-Clerk examined the minutes of the Council, and reports to us that 12, 1866 . 
be can give us no information prior to 1714. Li that year the Town Council 
appointed Mr. Francis Gray, precentor of the Town Church, to assist the master 
of the Grammar^ School, and to teach English, writing, arithmetic, and vocal 
music, < and lest differences might arise betwixt him and ike master, the Council 

* enacts that Mr. Gray shall assist the master, as doctor, in teaching Latin, Eng- 
' lish, writing, and arithmetic' Li 1723 the Council deposed Mr. Gray from lus 
office of assistant, and also from that of precentor, and of the same date (November 
16, 1723), ' considering that Mr. Patrick Lindsay, the master, hath faitlifully and 

* conscientiously behaved ^itnaplf as master heretofore, yet now, by reason of his 
' old age and infirmity, is not able to use discipline in the school,' resolve to depose 
bim, and appointed, on the 27th of November, Mr. James Angus, Keeper of the 
Library of ihe University of St. Andrews, to the vacant offices of master and 
precentor. 

We have no information respecting the school from that date till July 1825, 
when it appears from a minute of Council that Mr. David Crichton, teacher at 
Anstnither, was appointed to the office of master of * the English School in this 
' city.' From this it would appear that two schools, a Grammar and an English 
School, had been established in St. Andrews between 1725 and 1825, and that 
both of them were under the management and control of the Town Council and 
Magistrates. 

Jn 1831, Dr. Andrew Bell, by deed of indenture and declaration of trusts, Madras 
transferred to the joint names of the Provost of the city oC St. Andrews, the System of 
two ministers of the parish, and the Professor of Greek in the University, a Instruction, 
sum of £120,000 then in the public funds for purposes connected with education. 
Dr. Bell was bom at St. Andrews in 1753, and was educated probably at the 
Grammar School, and afterwards at the University of that place. Subsequently 
he took orders in the Church of England ; and after residing for some time in 
British America^ was appointed one of the chaplains at Fort St. George, Madras. 
While in Madras he was intrusted by the Directors of the East India Company 
with the management of an institution for the education of the orphan children 
of the European soldiers. He was unable to obtain the services of qualified 
teachers to conduct such an institution, and to meet the educational wants of 
the community he developed the 'Madras or monitorial system of mutual 

< instruction,' by which he made use of the more advanced boys in the school to 
aid in instructing the younger pupils. He remained for seven years in Madras, 
superintending this institution, after which, on his return to England, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled 'An Experiment in Education made at the Male 

< Asylum of Madras : suggesting a system by which a school or family may 

* teach itself under the superintendence of the Master or Parent.' This pam- 
phlet attracted little attention until Joseph Lancaster, a dissenter, commenced 
to work upon the system, and at the beginning of this century he succeeded in 
obtaining for it» both in this country, and in Holland, France, and Germany, a 
laige measure of public recognition. The system was at that time known in- 
differently as the Madras, Lancasterian, monitorial or mutual system. Great 
rivalry and emulation were excited between the originators of these systems 
and their respective supporters, and to this rivalry is due in some measure the 
educational zeal which caused Dr. Bell to leave such munificent bequests in the 
cause of education. 

He left his whole fortune, with the exception of special legacies, in two large 
bequests, for the purpose of canying out his educational views, which he had 
been gradually led to consider as of the utmost importance to the whole human 
race.^ 

* For this account of the history of Madras College we are partly indebted to a 
Report upon it by Dr. Woodford, H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
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Dr. BcU'ft 
Bequest. 




Madras One deed conveyed in tnist to the then Provost of iSt. AndrewSi tlie two 

College, St. mimsters of the Town Church, to be followed by their successors, and to the 
Andrews. Professor of Greek in St. Andrews University, to be followed by the Sheriff- 
Depute of Fife, and his successors in office, £120,000, to be employed in the 
erection and maintenance of schools on the Madraa or monitorial system. Of 
this sum, £60,000 (including £10,000, the interest whereof was to be applied 
' towards the moral and religious improvement of the city') was allotted to St. 
Andrews, £10,000 to Edinburgh, £10,000 to Glasgow, £10,000 to Leith, £10,000 
to Aberdeen, £10,000 to Inverness, and £10,000 to a Naval School in London. 
As an equivalent to £10,000, the estate of Egmore, the free rental of which last 
year waa about £450, wai left to Cupar^Fife for a similar purpose. 

Another deed conveyed the residue of his estate, with special and general 
directions, to other trustees. This yielded at the time about £25,000, which has 
been considerably increased by accumulations from interest. The personal 
legacies were not many, nor of large amount. £1500, in addition to £1000 
formerly given, was paid over for the endowment of a lectureship on the 
principles of education in connexion with the Episcopal church in Edinburgh ; 
£700 to Episcopal chapels in Edinburgh, St. Andrews, and Cupar, also for 
educational purposes ; and £5000 to the Education Committee of the Church of 
Scotiand. £3000 was set apart for schools in Fife, from which twelve schools 
have been aided, while £700 remains for distribution ; and £8900 for schools in 
England, of which £2600 remains for distribution ; while, with the accumula- 
tions, there wUl still remain £11,000 or £12,000 available for educational pur- 
poses in Scotland generally. 

Dr. Bell had intended to leave his whole fortune as an endowment to the United 
College of St. Andrews, on condition that the Madras system should be carried out 
in all the classes, as in his opinion this system was equsJly applicable to the studies 
in university classes, and to the training of children in elementary knowledge. 
The authorities of the University did not feel themselves warranted in la3ring the 
University under the absolute obligations which accompanied the endowment. 
A reaction had set in against the monitorial system. It began to be manifest 
that it was not calculated to be of much service as an educational agency, and 
the results began to show that neither monitors nor children were thoroughly 
educated by means of it. The controversy had served its purpose, in arousing 
the attention of the public to the necessity of elementary education, and so far it 
had been benefidaL But, except in a very modified form, the system of mutual 
instruction was beginning to be pronounced a failure, both here and on the 
Continent, at the time that the University of St. Andrews declined to accept 
Dr. Bell's endowment. The University scheme was therefore abandoned, and 
Dr. Bell with undiminished confidence in his system, determined to found schools 
in large towns throughout the country, and one large Madras College at St. 
Andrews, to which the Madras schools might stand in the relation of feeders, 
and by this means his cherished ideas on education might be maintained and 
propagated. 



Town 
Council of 
St. Andrews 
accept Dr. 
Belrs be- 

Suest, and 
ivestthem' 
selves of the 
patronage 
of the 
Grammar 
School. 



The Town Council appear to have had no misgivings either as the adoption 
of the monitorial system, or as to their own risht to denude themselves of the 
trust imposed on them for the maintenance of tne Grammar School. The school- 
houses in both the English and the Grammar Schools were dilapidated, and the 
Magistrates and Town Council were unable to rebuild or repair them. When, 
therefore, Dr. Bell offered the sum of £50,000 for the erection of the Madras 
College, the Council gladly accepted his offer, and undertook any obligations 
which he deemed necessary. By minute of May 31, 1831, — * The Council take 
' this opportunity of again expressing and recording in the strongest terms their 
' deep gratitude to Dr. Bell, and that of the community at large, for his princely 
' and munificent grant for the purpose of promoting education in this his native 
' city, to be conducted on his own excellent system, and request the Provost to 
' express to Dr. Bell the high sense of obligation under which the Council feel 
' themselves, and the community at large, laid by the doctor^s unparalleled 
' liberality to the city. 

' The Council also, considering that Dr. Bell is desirous that the Magistrates 
' and Council should convey to the trustees appointed by him, for the English 
* and Grammar schools to be erected by him, the Grammar sohoolhouse and 
' garden, so as to form part of the grounds to be appropriated to these purposes, 
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unanimoualy agree to comply with Dr. Bell's Mrishes in this respect ; but as they Madras 

* understand that the ground of that school and schoolhouse is mortified in a Ck>llege, St. 

* peculiar manner for tiie purpose of education, and as they have not at present •^ ^°^' ' 
' access to the title-deeds, they direct the same to be inmiediately examined, and 

' the town's right ascertained, so as the Council may transfer to Dr. Bell's tms- 
' tees the right to the property which they themselves hold, always, of course, for 
' the purposes of schools and education in this city.' 

The result of the examination of the title-deeds was the transference of the 
ground and Grammar-school buildings to Dr. Bell's trustees ; and by minute of 
August 6, 1831, 'The Council having considered the terms of the above deed,' 
(Dr. Bell's deed of indenture and declaration of trusts), ' and the unparalleled 

* munificence of Dr. Bell, hereby agree and bind and oblige themselves and their 
' successors in office, to transfer the patronage and right of presentation of the 

* Latin and English masters of this dty to tiie trustees appointed by the said 
' deed, and their successors in office, upon vacancies occurring therein in time 

* coming, and hereby declare the appointment of such masters vested in them 
' the said trustees accordingly in future, and upon the understanding always 
' that the present salaries (So and £25 sterling per annum), now payable by 
' the town to these masters, be continued in all time coming to be payable from 
' the funds of the town.' 

By the arrangement thus made by the Town Council and Magistrates on their 
acceptance of Dr. Bell's endowment, the old Grammar School and the English 
School were merged in the new institution. The Town Council and Magistrates 
divested themselves of all right to the jMtronage and appointment and superin- 
tendence of the masters in these schools, and reserved to themselves and their 
successors nothing but the right of paying £50 per annum to the classical master, 
and £25 to the English master. 

The Madras College therefore incorporated into itself the only public schools in 
St. Andrews. 

This institution was first opened in October 1833, under two masters, repre- 
senting those of the two schools that were merged in' it, and who were to receive 
annually, in addition to the old salaries from the town and the school fees, a 
sum from the Bell Fund of not less than £50 each, provided that the results of 
the quarterly examinations to be made by the trustees, and recorded in a book 
for the purpose, were found on reference to be satisfactory over the year. 

The school rapidly filled up. The English department, including, as it then 
did, writing and arithmetic, soon became too extensive to be advantageously con- 
ducted by one master, even with any amount of aid from ordinary monitors ; 
and a third master was appointed, to relieve him of the writing and arithmetic. 
Subsequently the arithmetic was separated from the writing, under another 
master ; and next, mathematics from the arithmetic in the same manner. The 
writing-master of the time happened to be qualified to teach pen-drawing, and 
from this originated, as the numbers increased, a separate department for draw- 
ing, under a professional master. In the meantime the two primary masters 
required yet further assistance. From classics was separated a department for 
modem languages, likewise imder an independently competent master, while a 
classical assistant was still required. In the English department, there were 
required, besides a principal assistant or second master, three or four junior 
assistants. 

In consequence of this extension of the staff of teachers, the continuation of 
some annuities on the fund, and further outlay on the building and ground, the 
Latin and English masters are not in the enjoyment of the £50 a year, conditionally 
payable to them by Dr. Bell's deed ; but it is very probable that their income 
from fees is considerably greater than had been anticipated. 

Constitution and BiANAOEnnsNT. 

The management of the Madras College is strictly, in terms of the deed, vested 
in the Provost of St. Andrews, the two ministers of the parish, and the Sheriff- 
Depute of Fife, who has succeeded the Professor of Greek. In addition to them, 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county of Fife, the Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland, 
and the Episcopal Bishop of Edinburgh are nominated patrons and visitors of the 
College, but their duties are more nominal than reaL They have a veto upon 
the nominee of the trustees, but, so far as we heard, they have never exercised 
it, although at the last election of the classical master there was a differ- 
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MadrM ( ' enoe of opinion unongit tbe vifliton a* to the differant oftttdidfttes. The 
CoUegei St< power df appointmeilt thus praotioally remaiiu with the trusteee. They are 
Andrewi. ^|f«^,|^ m^^ to eiaet from the children ednoated in tbe ooUege aueh fees 
only as it shall appMtf to them that the panots are able to pay without inoon- 
venienoe | hut tiboee children whose parents afs unable to pay suoh fees shall be 
educated gratis* The trustees are diiected also to inspect and examine the 
College every three months, that they may ascertain the progress of the scholars, 
and to hare ft public esamination of them annually. 




The college is a handsome strooture, erected in an area of about four acres, 
endoring the picturesque ruin of Blackfriars Chapel. The buildings form a 
quadrangle, with an inner court, which is suirounded by a corridor or cloisters, 
from which the class-rooms enter* There is also a detached new building, con- 
taining three class-rooms, situated to the west of the quadrangle. There ars two 
playgrounds ; the smaller one in front is covered with gravel, and the laiger 
one behind is kept in grass, with erections for gymnastlo exerdses. dose to 
the street, at the two comers of the front playground, two commodious dwelling- 
houses, harmonizing in their architecture with the principal building, have been 
bttilt for the grammar or classical master ftnd the Engliui master, and in these 
houses the claMdcal and English teaohers each receive a considerable number of 
boarders. 

The internal arrangement of the building is as follows:-^ 



Range. 


Room. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Height. 


South, . 


English, West, 


78 


30 


20 




»» East, 


60 


30 


20 


North, . 


Mathematioal, 


39 


16 


13 




French, « . 


20 


16 


13 




Latin, « < « . 


45 


30 


21 




Greek, .... 


20 


12 


21 




Sewing, 


30 


17 


21 




Trustees' Meeting, . 


20 


12 


21 


East, • 


Arithmetical, i 


68 


22 


20 


West, . 


Writing, 


63 


22 


20 


Detached, West, 


Young Ladies, « 


41 


24 


14 




Drawing, 


41 


24 


17 




Do., 


14 


11 


17 



Income nnd 
Expendi- ^ 
tare. 



The total accommodation, exduding the trustees' meeting room, is for 1540 
soholarst 

The purchase of the ground, the erection of the College, and masters' and 
janitor's residences, were, by terms of the deed, not to exceed one-half of the 
endowment, or £26,000. 

FlNANOE. 

The financial condition will best appear from the following abstract of the in- 
come and expenditure up to 10th September 1866 : — 

I.— Income akd Exp iwdi t vr b. 
Income. 
1. Rental of lands, crop 1865| 



2. Dividend on Government stock, 
8. Miscellaneous, • 



4. School fees, and Salaries paid from fees, « 

Total inoome, 



mm 



£1,009 17 5 
224 4 
130 3 10 

£1,454 5 3 
2,307 7 

£3,761 13 
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Expenditure. 
Balance on last year's account, 
Annnities, .... 
Bursaries, .... 
Salaries, .... 
Gratis fees, .... 
Prizes, .... 

Improvement and repairs in College and masters 

houses, 
Public and parochial burdens, 
Insurance on buildingi and College, 
AdvertisiDg, printing, etc., . 
Miscellaneous, . • . 

Fees, or salaries from fees, as on next table, 



£9 7 6 

118 

96 
557 18 fi 

97 16 
40 

51 16 2 

135 13 U 

9 16 2 

61 1 

152 7 6 

£1,318 10 3 

2,307 7 9 



Madras' 
College, St 

AndrewM. 



Amount of income, 

expenditure, 



»> 



Total expenditure, £3,625 18 

£3,761 13 
3,625 18 



Balance in factor't hands, lOih Sept. 1806, 



£135 15 



With regard to the income of the teachers, it is to be observed that, in the Salaries. 
English, writing, arithmetic, and drawing departments, the incomes were re- 
turned to us by the secretary, and in the classical, modem language, and mathe« 
matical departments the incomes were returned to us by the teachers themselves. 
It will also be observed that there is a slight discrepancy in the amount of money 
expended on salaries as given in the general abstract of the income and expendi' 
ture, and that in Table II., wherein the details of the salaries are given. The 
explanation of this is to be found parily in the faot noted above, that the 
amounts were returned to us from different sources, partly in the fact that in the 
general statement (Table I.) the janitor's salary and the salaries of servants 
and others connected with the College are included, whereas, iu Table ILi OQly 
the teachers* salaries are given. 

IT. — ^Incomb of Teachers. 






1 


Balariea 


Feaior 




Depabtmbst. 




from Collage 


Salarieafrom 


TOTAI*. 






Fnadu 


Foei. 








As retumtd bjf the Seerttarp., 


£ t. (i. 


£ c. 


d. 


£ t. d. 


Bnglbb, . . 


Mr. Armatrong, .... 
Do., half fees of private olaaiee, ) 
Ladlee'InitilQttoD, 


• • • • 


30O 





) 






43 8 





!• 848 8 




a • • e 


j 




Mr. Mathewion,^ • 


150 






150 




Mr. Fezriee, .... 


t • # f 


60 





60 




Thnaaiiiilutaal£40eaeh. . 


• ff • a 


120 





ItO 




One do., .... 


a ■ ■ a 


15 





15 




One do., .... 


• • • • 


IS 





12 




Junior aerftiaata, 




4 10 





4 10 




Awiatant Master, LadietT Inatilntlon, . 




40 





40 




Two female teMben, at ms eaoh. 
Total RngUdi, . 


• • t • 


80 





30 


160 


624 18 





774 18 


Writing, . . 


Mr. MoiriMn, .... 


50 


144 11 


9 


194 11 9 


AriUunaUe, . 


Ber D. Fraeer, .... 


60 


802 11 





852 11 


Drawing, . . 


Mr. Paterton, .... 
At returned by Teaditrt. 


« • • • 
• • • ■ 


317 7 





317 7 


ClftHict, . . 


Dr. Aald, .... 


60 


253 





I 883 




Do. foraaiUtant, . 


80 








(Oat of the amount he paji aasiftant £50.) 










Fnneh and 

German. ) 
Mathematloi, 


Dr. Frenler, .... 


60 


480 





480 


Mr. Lonie, ... 
Do., to aaaietant, . 

Total,8 . 


.... 
S6 


235 





1 260 


405 


2,807 7 


9 


2,712 7 9 



^ In addition to the above, Mr. Mathewson receives a Parliamentary grant of £18. 
« This total sum includes £75 paid to Dr. Bell's trustees out of the Burgh funds 
lieu of the salaries of the classical and English masters. 
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Madras In attempting to estimate the cost of educating a boy for one quarter at 

OoU^e^ St. i]j^ school, we were met with great difficulties. 

The following table, showing the numbers of scholars, the branches taught, the 
classes, and the fees in each department, is drawn up with a view to come to 
some approximation. The fees are payable quarterly in advance : — 



Andrews 



'> 



DiPAlfXBHTS. 



SohoUtfi. 



7W 



470 

62S 

69 

178 



160 



14£ 

ill 



Name. 



Boglidi, . 



Writing, 
AriUuseilo, 
Book-keeping, 
Mathematics, 



Dnwing, . 



Olaaaici, 
Modem Laii' 



Brandhet tanghk 



En^Iih (East, 82, Weat, 1S4), 
Bn^h, vith grammar and geo- 
graphy (East, 182, Weat, 148), 
History, grammar, and compn.. 
History, compn., and literature. 
With pens and ink, . 
(PrlT. 227, Pablie, 147, Weat 158). 

• • • • • • 

Prlrate class ge<^raphy, . 

Natural philoeophy. 

Practical trigonometry, sorrey- 

ing, natigation, etc.. 

Landscape 

Mechanical, mllitaiy, and ardii- 

teetnral, .... 
Painting in water-colonza, • 
Oilpalnting, .... 
Iiatin and 

Greek 

F^rench, or 

German. . • • • 



Scholars 

each 
BxandL 



.Olaaaaa and Peea pert^narter. 



} 



208 
276 

68 
241 
470 
632 

69 

71 

18 

90 

82 

82 
118 

27 

18 

2 

146) 

", 
811 

40 



QeDwaL 



Bast Boom, etc 



s. (I. 



• • • 

• • a 

• • ■ 

• • • 

• • • 



T 6 

• see 

6 
10 6 

7 6 

7 6 

7 6 

10 6 

10 6 

21 

10 

7 6 



PrlTate. 



t. d. 



4 

6 
8 
8 





6 




6 



• • • 

. .. 
• . « 



PobUc 



s. d. 
8 

6 



6 




West 
Bo<mL 



i. d. 

1 

1 6 




6 



In the first place, a difficulty arises with regard to the large portion of the 
school called the west-room pupils. No fees are paid by these pupils or by their 
parents ; but, on the other hand, fees, as shown in the preceding table, are paid 
for them by the trustees ; whereas the fees charged for the east-room pupils, 
including private classes, are considerably higher. We therefore omit the west- 
room pupils in the following calculation. 

In the second place, there is some difficulty in estimating coirectly the classes 
attended, and the fees exigible in the Mathematical department. That depart- 
ment is divided into four kinds of classes, viz., — 

1. Greography, including geology. 

2. Theoretical classes, including geometry, algebra^ and trigonometry. 

3. Natural philosophy. 

4. Practical classes, including practical mathematics and mechanics, trigono- 
metry, surveying, navigation, etc. 

Dififerent fees are charged for different branches, and some scholars attend one, 
some two or more branches. 

Taking, then, the above division into seniors, middle, and juniors, we may 
estimate the fees of east-room and private pupils as follows : — 
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filTTRTECTS. 


Eart-Boom Fees. 


Private. 


PubUc 


The Senior boys may attend — 

Bb^-keepiog, .... 
Mathematics— «ay geometry and algebra, with 
natural philosophy, 
! Geography, ..... 
Drawing, ..... 
Latin or Greek, .... 
French or German, .... 

Together, i^er quarter, . 

Or £12, 168. and £10, 6s. per annum, as a 
maximum, but the average of the seniors 
will probably not cost above £12, and £9, 
. 10s. per annum respectively. 

* With saography. t Inelndad In Xngllih. 


£0 5 
7 6 

18 
5 
10 6 
10 6 
7 6 


♦£0 5 
7 6 

10 6 
+ 000 
10 6 
10 6 
7 6 


£3 4 


£2 11 6 






A middle division of boys may attend — 

English, ..... 
Writings ..... 
Arithmetic, . . . . • 
Geography, ..... 
Drawing, ..... 
Latin or French, average of lOs. 6d. and 7s. 6d., 

Together, . 

Equal to £6, Ss. and £4, 168. per annum, or 
say £6 and £4, lOs. as an average. 

t With goognphy. | Included in BngUah. 


£0 4 
3 6 
3 
5 
7 6 
9 


t£0 5 
16 
1 

§000 
7 6 
9 


£1 12 


£14 






The /imtori may attend — 

English, ..... 
inr nting, ..... 
Arithmetic, ..... 
Latin or drawing, .... 

Together, . 

£3, 128. and £2, 128., or say, average £3, 10s. 
and £2, IQs. per annum. 


£0 4 
3 6 
3 
7 6 


£0 3 
1 6 
1 
7 6 


£0 18 


£0 13 


1 





Madras 
College, St 
Andrews. 



It appears that the average i^ge at which scholars come to the Madras is six 
yean, and the average age on leaving is sixteen or seventeen ; in other words, the 
course at the Madras is intended to be one of ten years. Practically there is 
great fluctuation in the numbers who complete the course. Some few do so 
every year; but very many come to this school from other schools in the 
county to finish their education before going into offices. But taking the 
period of ten years as the course which ought to be followed at this schoo]^ and 
accepting the above approximation as to the annual cost of a boy's fees, it wotild 
appear ti^t he can be educated at this school at the following rate : — 
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Madrsa 

OoU€ig«,St. 

Aodrewfl, 





Private. 


Public. 


4 years ® £3, 10a. or £2, lOs., . 

5 „ £6, Ob, or £4, 10s., . 
3 M £12» Os. or £9, 10a., . 

Total, 


£14 
18 
36 


£10 
13 10 
28 10 


£68 


£52 


Average, private and public, £60, for a period of ten years. 




1*1118 is a good deal higher than such a course would cost at many of the burgh 
schools, but it is rather lower than the cost at Dundee, and one or two others. 

Bursaries. There are eight bursaries at the United College of St. Andrews, tenable by 
pupils of the Madras College who have been educated there for the space of three 
years. They may be held for four years, and consist of one of £20, two of £15, 
and five of £10. Two are presented each year to the two first pupils in Dr. 
Axdd's highest class. The places of the pupils are dependent on an average of 
Dr. Axdd's four quarterly examinations, and the summation of class marks, from 
daily places throughout the whole session. In the event of a bursary lapsing, it 
is presented to the best pupil of the College, decided by competitive examination. 
By Dr. Bell's deed of foundation, no one can hold these bursaries who has not 
been for three full sessions at the Classical department of the College. Dr. Auld 
is the only examiner for the bursaries. We did not hear that the bursars had 
greatly distinguished themselves of late years ; but according to Dr. Woodford's 
Keport, formerly quoted, ' on one oocasion the Madras College candidates for 
' bursaries or scholarships at the University, awarded by comparative trial 
* in Latin, amounted to one-third of the whole competitors, and they canted aU 
' the bursaries exoept the second.' 

Teachers. 

The staff of teachers consists of the following : — The English department is 
taught by a first, second, and third master, with a staff of assistants and moni- 
ton, and two female assistant teachers ; the classical department is taught by a 
head master with assistant ; the mathematical by a head master with assistant ; the 
arithmetic and modem languages by head masters and assistants. There are 
also writing and drawing masters, and the singing master, who attends in the 
English department at stated hours we^y. Of the principal teachers, five hold 
university degrees. 

Scholars. 

Hie following table shows the number of scholars in each department, accord- 
ing to our returns of December 1866, and by way of comparison, the number in 
May 1836, as given in the Statistical Account of Scotland, is also shown : — 





December 1866. 


' 


1836. 


DfPARTMENTS. 


On Roll. 


lu Atteudauce. 


Total. 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Total 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


All, 


517 


346 


8G3 

■ 


475 


305 


780 


798 


Writing, .... 
Drawing, .... 
ArithmetJc—ArlthmBtic, . 
Doolc-lceeping, 
Mathsmatios- Matfasmatios, 

Mod. Languttges— Prench, , 

German, 


460 
281 
112 , 
354 

57 
140 

61 
145 

17 
143 

23 


316 

189 

48 

178 

2 

• • • 

10 

«.. 

... 
68 

17 

1 


785 
470 
160 
532 

59 
140 

71 
145 

17 
211 

40 


428 
275 

106 

328 

55 

^ 
131 

16 

183 

23 


276 

180 s 

168 
2 

« • « 

10 

• • • 

66 
16 


704 
455 
150 
496 

57 
130 

63 
131 

16 
199 

39 


6» 

447 

30 

360 

« « • 

40 

• • • 

05 

50 

• • • 

• • • 
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From this comparison it sppMn thai i2i4 iotftl number oi MhoUra ha« not Madnui 
materially altered during the last thirty years, but there has been a consi4Ar*' 9^^!^^' ^* 
able change in the tubjaots of iDstructiou. Modern UngUflgAB and book-keeping -^^^df^wf, 
apparently were not t»«ght in 1836. The scholars attending drawing, arithmetic, 
and mathematics have grofttly increased in numbeff and those in English and 
Latin are more numerous than they were. On the other hand, there has been 
no diminution in the numbers attending any of the classes, with the remarkable 
exception of Greek, which have fallen from 50 to 16. This to some extent ex* 
pJftiBs this nnaU wimbar of •tudeolt wh(> go ^lom this sobool to tho univejwity. 

This being * mixed school. eonUining gr»tnitoiw echoUni as well ee 
those who pay fees, it i« iMeleas io iAmmiy Sa» professions or occup^tioDs of 
the parents. It mey be itid gmuMy to embrace All eocial rftnke, from the 
humblest to the higher niildl^ dMi* 

0BGAXJZAT102f 4.ND EXAMiKATXOKS. 

The organization of the inetitution is of the following nature { — There itfre iwd 
main diviiions in the GoUege, ealled reepeetively the * publie ' end * privete ' 
classes, the former containing the younger ftnd more elementary portion of th^ 
soholers, the latter the older and more advanced. In the following pegee we ehaU 
adopt this division, and describe the organization end give the results ol QUX 
examinations together. 

1. Public ClaMe$. — The publio dasses are divided into two parts, under the (1.) West* 
names of the * west-room' pupils and the 'east-room' pupils. <1.) The 'weet- H^^^t 
room ' pupils are, either in whole or in part, gratis scholars. They number at pu^|j^! 
present^— 

On BoU. In AUenda/noe» 

131 Boys. 124 Boys. 

136 Girls. 117 Oirhi. 




267 241 

Of these 241 scholars In aitendance, 70 are under eight, and ell are under eix*- 
teen years of age. In the English department they are divided into 18 Masses ; 
and the whole staff of English teachers, eonaieting <k the head master, the seeond 
end third masters, four male eesietants, two femiJe assistants, two sub-assistaats, 
and monitors, ia folly employed in teaching this department during four hours 
each day. The lowest e l as s e s are taught reading, spelling, with lessons on 
objects ; the highest classes, reading, spelling, geography, grammar, and die- 
tation. 

The west-room pupils also attend writing, for one hour per day, in two divi- 
sions ; and most of them arithmetio for one hour ; and, along with the east- 
room pupils, music for one hour. 

This division of the Madras is under Oovemnent ini^Motion, in reepect that 
l^e second English teacher holds a ceftificate. The reeult of the examination 
by H.M. Inspector for the yeare 1866 and 1867, is thus summarised in a Beport 
from the Education Department of the Privy Council Office. 

' In 1866, out of 235 scholars in average attendance, with 217 qualified for 

* individual examination, ee having made 200 attendances, 196 w^ne presented 
' to H.M. Inspector, of whom 

15 failed in reading. 
93 „ writing from dictation. 
170 „ arithmetic „ 

* In 1867, out of 295 in avenge attendance, of whom 196 had inade 200 at- 
' tendances, only 116 were presented for examination, of whom 

3 failed in reading. 
10 „ writing. 
33 „ arithmetic. 

* The rate of failures In such a ease most of course be measured by reference 
' to the number, not of those who wore, but of those who ought to have been, 

• presented for examination.* (2.) Eabt- 
(2.) The ' east-room* pupils pay the fuU fee, and ore ton^ En^^lish by ^em- p^^ig. 

selves in the east room, and moit oi them attend writing and arithmetic at different Publicl 
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Madras hours from those at which the west-room scholara attend. They number at pre- 

College, St. sent — 

Andrews. O^ ji^^ jn Attendance, 

114 Boys. 103 Boys. 

100 Qirls. 87 Girls. 



214 



190 




Of these 190 in attendance, 44 are under eight, and all are imder sixteen years 
of age. For English they are divided into ten classes. The juniors attend English 
by themselves for two hours daily ; and for two hours daHy conjointly with the 
seniors. The seniors attend for two hours daily by themselves, in addition to the 
two hours conjointly with the juniors. The lowest classes are taught reading and 
spelling, with memory tasks and object lessons. The prescribed course for the 
highest class comprehends ' reading, scope, spelling, meaning, parsing, derivation, 
* geography, grammar, history, and physiology, and daily written exercises of 
' fifteen words from the lesson, with meaning and derivation.' In both west and 
east-room divisions religious instruction is given regularly. These pupils also 
attend writing for one hour a day in two divisions, the seniors by themselves, the 
juniors with the junior west-room pupils ; arithmetic for one hour a day ; and 
singing, one hour a day, along with the west-room pupils. 

We examined the 5th class, in which there were 19 present, ages eight to 
twelve ; Constable's Fourth English Book, 

Beading — ^good. 

Spelling — indifferent. The children were unable to spell easy, familiar word^, 
and on being asked to speU the words in their lesson, they did not do better. No 
one in the class was able to spell 'wherever,' ' busily,' ' diamond.' They had 
begun geography, but knew very little about it ; one boy about the middle 
of the class gravely answered that the only mountidn in Scotland which he knew 
was the Caucasus. 

In the class above that there were 26 present, ages eight to twelve. Beading, 
M'Culloch's Series. The master examined this class in reading, spelling, and 
Bible knowledge, and they appeared to do well. 

In the next highest class, there were 30 present ; ages nine to thirteen. Con- 
stable's Fifth Booh, Beading and spelling, and general understanding of the 
words, and meaning of expressions were all satisfactory. Two girls recited the 
'Battle of the League' accurately, and with considerable understanding and 
expression. 

In the two highest classes there were 19 present ; ages eleven to seventeen. 

Beading — Constable's Sixth Booh—on the whole good. 

Explanation — Literal adherence to the text^ but on the whole good. 

Spelling — Good. 

The teacher examined this class in these subjects. 

Dictation — ^The teacher explained that this class was unaccustomed to dicta- 
tion. The piece selected was therefore very short and very easy, about sixty- 
five words out of the lesson which they had just read. The result 



MisUxhea, 


Scliolars, 


Writing, 


ScJiolarB, 




1 


5 
6 


Good, . 


9 


2 
3 


2 
3 


Fair, . 


8 


4 
5 


1 
1 


Indifferent, . • 


1 


18 


18 



These classes wrote very slowly and awkwardly from dictation. They were 
quite old enough to be well versed in it, but they took longer time to Mrrite 
the sixty-five words than many elementary inspected schools would take to 
write a long paragraph from a newspaper. 

The education given in this the elementary part of the school is as above 
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described : the organization and management of such large classes appear to be Madras 
good. College, St. 

3, Private C/omm.-— The higher education of the school consists of higher Eng- -^^J]^** 
Ushy classics, higher arithmetic, mathematics, geography, modem languages, and priyi^te 
drawing. This division of the school has got tiie name of 'private clasaes,' from Classes, 
the fact that those who wish to attend daases in English, writing, or arithmetic 
and geography, are taught these branches at certain hours set apart for them, 
and which, on this account, are called private hours in these departments. 

The scholars, as a whole, who attend these private classes are considerably 
older than those attending the public classes. Some of them have passed through 
the east-room classes ; but the majority come from other schools at a distance, 
and either board in St. Andrews, or live with their parents, who may have come 
to St. Andrews for the purposes of education. Their parents are, for the most 
part, in good circumstances, and they pay much higher fees than the scholars 
attending the 'public' or ordinary EDglish classes. 'These higher fees,' says 
Dr. Woodford, ' go to make up what woxdd otherwise be a very limited income 
' to the masters of writing and arithmetic in particular. It is apparently with 
' this view also that a charge disproportionately high is made for book-keeping, 
' especially as it does not include arithmetic, which those in book-keeping have 
' to attend at the same time. Thus, also, the mathematical master is appointed 
' to teach, at a comparatively high fee, not merely mathematical and physical 
' geography, which would not be foreign to his department, but also topographi- 
' cal and political geography, which should clearly accompany instruction in 
' English reading and history. These points have always appeared to me as 
' objectionable, but to remedy them woxdd require an allowance in the way of 
' salary which the trustees may not at present have it in their power to give.' 

English Depariment. — In this department the ' private chuses ' are divided EDglish De- 

into two divisions. In the first or highest there are — partment. 

rrivate. . 

Ofi PoU. In Attendance. 

213 Boys. 191 Boys. 

28 Girls. 28 Girls. 




241 219 

In the second or lowest there are — 

On Poll. In Attendance, 

11 Boys. 10 Boys. 

52 Girls. 44 Girls. 

63 54 

Of these, 4 boys and 5 girls are under eight years of age, and 7 girls are above 
sixteen. 

The first division is divided into six, the second into seven .classes, and they 
attend four hours daily. The juniors in these classes are taught reading, spell- 
ing, memory tasks, grammar, and geography. The course prescribed for the 
highest classes comprises ' Syntactical and Critical Analysis of Poetry ; Figures 
' of Speech and Notes on Style ; Etymology, Modem History, Geography, Eng- 
' lish Literature; Milton's "Paradise Lost;" Dictation, Composition, with read* 
* ing and criticism of essays ; Chemistry of Common Life,^ etc In addition to 
this English instruction, the private pupils, or some of them, attend writing, 
arithmetic, classics, mathematics, and physical science, modem languages, and 
drawing and painting. 

In the English department we were present with the highest class while the 
master went through the usual course of instruction for the day. 

There were 27 present, all boys, ages thirteen to twenty. They began with 
an examination in Milton's ' Paradise Lost,' Book iii. 56. 

The reading was good, the analysis fair. Answers to questions on the subject 
seemed to be crammed. They did not come out spontaneously, but apparently 
in the teacher's own words, given on a former occasion, and taken down on 
the side of the book in pencil notes. 

After the lesson on Milton, the scholars were examined in British history. The 
lesson of the day was two pages of Chambers's Mducaiional Course. They were 
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MaOjwt quMfcioiMd on miiittte pointe in these two pi0M» Mui umwtx^d Um qneitioBi, but 
Coll^f 8i. apparently only as a matter of memory. There Wiis no attempt to widen the 
^^'* "^^* ' nnf^gin, or to tik geoenl que0iioiw either in geography or hietoiy. There was 
"^"^ nothin(| but * rin^ Miberenee to the wordi and sentencee of the book. 

In Litentiure. the text-book woe Armetrong*! CIomb-BooIc ofEngliBh LUeraiure, 
The cliuM hud begun at the beginoing of the book, aod hed only got the length 
of Ohaueer, so the exemtnntion wee confined to quettione on Anglo-SAxon nuthore* 
The cleee geve the names of eove of these authors, the titles of their vorks. 
their dates, and the short criticism of their works, aU «e given in the text-book. 
Like the history, the elass lesms two pages of the Literature for the day's lesson. 
Thirty-thrc« boys out of the highest £oglish classes did an English paper for 
us. It «M the usual paper, eonatsting of three questions in Dni^h granunar, 
three in £ngliah literature, three in history, and three in geography. Time 
allowed, one hour and a quarter ; 200, or 60 marks for each subject, was the 
maximum. 

The aTersge age of the boys was fifteen and a half years. The eldest was 
twenty, the youngest thirteen. Some had been ten, nine, and eight yearn at the 
Hadrss, others only half -a-year ; the average was four years. Some attended 
four, five, six, and seven chissBS in the school ; the average wee five. 

The average number of marks gained throughout the whole elass was only 35. 
The following table shows the ages, the number of years at the Madrse, the 
number of cIms attended, and the number of marks gslned by the five highest 
and the ^ve lowest in the clsss >^ 




Classical 
Depart- 
ment. 









FiVK High EST. 






No. 


Ayt, 


iV^o. of 
Years, 


JVV. of 
Vlauta, 


Marks, 


Maaimwn, 200. 
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15 j 
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6 


120 -] 
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13 
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92 




3 
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5 


77 


" Average 86. 
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Five Lowest. 


1 


14 


li 




6 


7 1 




2 


16 


2 




6 


15 




3 


16 


9 




4 


15 


>■ Average 14. 


4 


15 


6 




5 


16 




5 


20 


4 




5 


17 J 





From this it would appear that the boys who have just come to the Madras do 
better than those who h«ve been eight and nine years at it ; or at least it does 
not appear that a lengthened etteadanoe at the English classes is calculated to 
make theaa better aUe to answer an English paper than a short attendance. And 
in connexion with this Hnmst be said h«pe, that the ^telling in the greet maioiity 
of iiiese papers was eseeedtnif^y indifoeni The seme thing wee observable in 
an fiog^ essay, whidi fifteen of the boys in this clees did. The eubject was 
* € ?l ss sifi sl and C o mm e rc ia l Edneation.* They were allowed an hour to it. Tlie 
essay, wit& the exeeption of the spelling, was well done ; very nraeh better than 
the English pspers led us to anticipate. The thongfat, of course, wee crude ; but 
the style and expression, and general practised manner in which the boys set 
about it, weyn all eatief actory. 

Cl<u8ical Departm^nL^^ThiM dspartnent k nnder Dr. AuIA, who was f onneriy 
nsetor of n school in MicAit for etK years ; and for three yean previooa to that ap- 
pointment was head master of the Palteneytown Academy at Wick. This depart- 
meot rapcissents the old Gtmnunar School, as the English department teprssents the 
old Radish School ; and as being repreeentative of the gramnuyrHiohool teacher, 
]>r. Anld eoaoeives his teanre to he ad vUam avi culpam. The trustees, on the 
other hand, conceive that, in virtue of a minute of appointment concurred in and 
signed hy Dr. Anld, his t en ure is the seme •» that of the other teachers, vix., 
Iram year to year. Which of these views is conneot could be decided only by 
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ike oourii of Uw. Two oniat bearing on tlia teavre of office in the llftdrM Madns 
]uTO ooeiimd, tii. :— (L) (Tonolfm ▼• The Trfttlee§, in which Gordon, who was 9^^^* ^' 
wzifcing niMter in the institatioQ, attempted to eui^pend a aentenoe of dismissal ^" ^^^^ 
against him. This suspension was diamissed, the Court holding that the Madras 
was a prirate institntion, and that the writmg-master'B ofl&oe was not ad vitam 
aut culpam, (2.) Carmichael ▼. The Trustees, Carmiehael was olasrical master, 
and had this ease been proeecnted, the qnestion would have been decided ; but 
there appears to hare been some speoial ciieaniatanoea connected with it, and it 
was compromised. 

Br. Auld's xx»ition is a pecoliar one. He does not know whether he Is a 
burgh schoolmaster or not. The traateea of the Bfadras College aaj he is not ; 
the trustees of the Parochial and Bnr|[^-Sdiool Widows' Fund aay he is, and as 
such they insist, by threats of litigation, upon his paying the annual rates to 
this fund. If he is a buigh-echool teacher, he conceives that his tenure is ad 
vUam oMt adpaniy and the trustees cannot dismin him. In which case he is 
willing to pay lus Widows' Fund rate. If he is not a burgh'School teacher, his 
tenure i« from year to year. In this view of the case, he feels it hard that he 
should have to pay his rates and yet be liable to disiniHeal, and so get all the 
evils and none of the benefits of being a burgh-school teacher. The solution of 
the question could probably be arrived at only by the solution of a wider question, 
viz., the legality of the Town OouncQ proceedings in divesting themselves of the 
rights of patronage. 

There are 140 boys on the roll of this department. Since Dr. Aiild^s appoint- 
ment in 1850, the attendance has fluctuated considerably, ' owing,' he says, 
' esiMcially to several boarding establishments having hom time to time 
< brandied off from the parent institntion. I entered upon a dass <tf 00 ; in 1854 
' my pupils reached the number of 180 ; at present the total number is 145.' 
The average age on entering the department is eleven, on leaving, sixteen. The 
average number of years occupied by a complete course is five, and the average 
number of pupila who complete the course is about twenty per cent. They 
leave for commerce, the army, and on aa average ten a year for the imiversittes. 
TiM parents may choose any daas in the sdiool; consequently there is no 
systematie course, and the master has no confidence in the evenness of the 
attainments of the boys. In answer to the question, * What difficulties, if any, 
' do you find in the discharge of your duty ? ' — he says, * Hie want of a 
' proper onrtieulnm.^ The annoying evil of pupils entering the clnasea at idl 
' timea, from every variety of previous trainiag, and that especially when with 
' such n limited sta£^ a sin^^e master with an assistant (paid at the rate of 
' £60 per annum), we most often be brought into competition, and often in 

* mnfaTonrable contrast, with schoob that have an established curriculum. The 
' utter unsatisfactoriness of the ao-caUed annual examination, which \m in 
' general a complete sham and impcaiticn on the public, by whidi the greatest 

* quack and the best showman is certain to aeeare the greatest amount of popular 

* t&TOvae ; while the honest worker is often discouraged and unappreciated.' 
There are in all five Latin and 4iiree €k«ek classes. The two junior Latin 

classes meet from nine till eleven. The three senior from eleven till twelve. 
The 5th and 4th with the head master, the 3d with the assistant. The 
senior classes meet again from two till three. The only Greek hour is from 
twelve till one. 

All these classes, except the Ist and 3d in Latin, were examined with the fol- 
lowing result :— 




Latin, 2fo, Age. Character, 


2d. 28 
4thand5t(^ 24 

1 


12-16 
14-17 


Grammatical exercises—moderate. 
Crombie*8 Oymnasium done pretty well 
by the first half. 



The 5th and senior portion of the 4th, 1 1 in all, from fourteen to seventeen 2f "^"\? 
years of age, did a piece of translation from English into Latin. The two exer- *®"^"'*"- 
cises were almost good; — 2 fair, 7 bad. The lower portion of the 4th, 13 in 
all, were examined in Livy, Book xxL, as the master did not wish them to 

1 Q. 44, itt ^<Am of Particulars of Inquiry. 
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attempt the prose version, and only one or two were able to make anything of the 
translation. The qaestions on grammar, constniotion, etc., were badly answered. 

On the whole, the classical teaching resulted in the production of unsatisfac- 
tory scholars. Only the two or three boys at the top of each class did well 
enough. The Latin prose exercise was ill done. The discipline was loose, and 
the boys appeared uninterested. 

MathemcUical Department, — This department is under Mr. Lonie, A.M. of 
St. Andrews, who was appointed master in 1846. He is a member of the Estab- 
lished Church. He is head of his own department, and is of opinion that 
only Dr. Auld and Mr. Annstrong, as representatives of the old * Granunar^ and 
'Parish' Schools, hold their office ad viiam <9ut culpam. The other masters 
may be dismissed, he thinks, at the pleasure of the trustees, and the case of 
Gordon (writing-master) y. The Trttsteea seems to establish this. Mr. Louie's 
income amoimts to £235, and he is allowed besides £25 for an assistant. At pre- 
sent he derives an addition, to his income, as mathematical examiner in arts in St. 
Andrews. The salary attached to this is £60 per annum for three years. Mr. 
Lonie teaches algebra, euclid, trigonometry, and geography. He ^ds also 
lectures on geology. He complains of the size of his class-room, and of the 
limited time that he can devote to his mathematical classes. Some years ago 
a new arrangement of the school hours was made, by which, instead of live hours 
a week, only three hours a week were allotted to each class in mathematics. In 
his teaching of geography, Mr. Lonie pays particular attention to physical 
geography, and the boys' weekly exercises on this subject and on geology 
seem particularly well done. 

(1 .) ^ Igebra, — ^The j unior class (about 40) were examined viva voce in this subject. 
They were not very far advanced, having been only a few months at this work. 
The teaching seemed nearly perfect. Not a great many examples were done in 
the course of the hour in multiplication, but the explanation and working of the 
sums were plain and interesting, and the order and discipline were such that 
each boy had to do his own part without any possibility of copying, which ia 
not unusual in arithmetical and mathematical classes. There was excellent use 
made in the class of the Madras or monitorial system. Any boy who was in 
doubt or difficulty with his work had only to raise his hand, and he was inmie- 
diately joined by some other one who had finished his, and it was the duty of 
the latter to assist and explain. The boys are expected to do at least one exer- 
cise every evening at home. This is shown up in the morning, every boy pass- 
ing by Mr. Lonie or his assistant with his open exercise book in his hand. At 
a glance it can be seen whether they have got the correct answer or not. Most 
of the boys brought up not one or two, but five, six, and even ten or twelve 
examples in their exercise, and this we were told was their usual custom every 
day. Mr. Lonie has never had recourse to corporal punishment. 

(2.) Oeometry (Junior.) — ^In this class there were 14, idl in their second session, and 
mostly fifteen or sixteen years of age. There was set them as an exercise a few 
definitions, three propositions of the First Book of Euclid, and an exercise of de- 
duction. The whole number of marks attainable was 200, time one hour. 
Result — 



No, 



Age. 



Session. 



1 


16 


2 


16 


3 


16 


4 


17 


5 


15 


6 


16 


7 


16 


8 


15 


9 


16 


10 


16 


11 


15 


12 


16 


13 


15 


14 


16 



t9 
II 
II 
II 
f> 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 



Classes 






attended. 


Marks, . 


Masamuin 200. 


5 


60 1 




4 


90 




5 


116 




4 


5 




4 


150 




3 


95 




6 

1 


195 
180 


- Average 93. 


6 


60 




5 


142 




7 


65 




4 


10 







50 




7 


80 J 
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Oeonutry (Senior.) — ^Here also there were 14, all in their third session, fifteen, Madras 
sixteen, or seventeen years of age. A paper was set them from the 2d, 3d, 4th, College, St. 
and 6th books, with an exercise founded on these books. The whole number of An drewa . 
marks obtainable was 475, for the four most difficult of the propositions and a 
few definitions, to which their time (one hour) limited them. Result — 



No, 


Age, 


Session. 


Classes 
attended. 


Marks. Maximum 475. 


1 


15 


3d 


5 


130 \ 


2 


16 


t» 


Not given. 


221 




3 


16 


»> 


2 


140 




4 


16 


if 


4 


300 




6 


16 


»f 


4 


250 




6 


15 


)» 


6 


340 




7 


15 


f» 


6 


300 


Average, 232 


8 


17 


tf 


5 


Did no senior work. / for 12. | 


9 


16 


i» 


5 


475 




10 


15 


i> 


5 


50 




11 


15 


II 


7 


190 




12 


16 


t» 


7 


115 




13 


16 


» 


4 


270 




14 


Not given. 


ft 


6 


Did junior work. / 



From Mr. Lonie's classes the boys mostly go to commerce, but about 15 on an 
average go from this department to the University. 

Arithmetic Department. — ^This department is taught by the Rev. Mr. Eraser, who Arithmetic 
was educated at Perth Academy, is A.M. of St. Andrews, was appointed in 1854, and Depart- 
belongs to the Established Church. At the time of his appointment, he had been ment. 
assistant in the English and in the Latin Departments, and was a candidate for the 
office of English teacher. Bis tenure is not ad vitam aut culpam, but his appoint- 
ment is renewed each year. The average age on coming to this department is six ; 
the period occupied by a complete course is eight years, but very few pupils com- 
plete the course. Several have remained six years, but the majority have to go 
to other classes long before they have completed their course. Book-keeping, as 
well as arithmetic, is taught in this department, and at a very high fee, ^- 7s. 6d. 
per quarter being charged for that subject. This is unusual in schools of the 
nature of the Madras College, book-keeping being generally taught by the 
writing-master. In this department 57 boys and 2 girls learn book-keeping. 
Four of the boys did a paj^er in this subject^ but did not make very much 
of it. 

In the Arithmetic Department, there are four west, and four east-room classes. 
There are also six ' private' classes for boys and two for girla These classes are 
taught by Mr. Fraser and three assistants, of whom two are at college, and 
attend only on alternate days. They are appointed and dismissed by the head 
master. The result of the teaching in the inspected part of the school has been 
given at p. 71. The two highest divisions of the highest class were examined in 
paper, in addition to the 4 boys who did a paper on book-keeping. The paper 
was the same as that given at the Dundee Academy. The teadier considered it 
too easy. 

From the following table we learn that the average gained by the highest 
division was 67 and by the lowest 77 :— 
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Modem 
Language 
Depart- 
ment. ] 



Itt (Highest) Division of Higliegi Oam. 


2d (Lowest) Division of Highest Glass. 


No. 


Age. 


Years, 


MarU 


No. Age. 


Years. 


Marke. 


1 


16 


9 


70 


1 


15 6 


65 


2 


15 


1 


90 


2 


15 1 


60 


3 


20 


4 


90 


3 15 7 


85 


4 


16 


9 


70 


4 14 5 


75 


5 


15 


1 


40 


5 14 2 


150 


6 


17 


9 


75 


6 14 


2 


120 


7 


15 


6 


70 


7 15 


9 


60 


8 


15 


2 


85 


8 ' 14 


2 


25 


9 


10 


2 


90 


9 : 16 


7 


50 


10 


16 


4 


50 


10 14 IJ 


90 


11 


15 


4 


20 


11 , 15 1 2 


65 


12 


15 


7 


55 


12 . 14 I 0] 


90 


13 


16 


1 


80 


13 1 16 , 8 


60 


The average of both divisions is . .72 




The average of the highest division is . .67 




The average of the lowest division is . .77 


1 



Modern Language Department. — This department is under Dr. Freuler, who 
is a native of German Switzerland. He is an M.D. of Berne, and was edu- 
cated at Zurich, Wurzburg, Vienna, Paris, London, and Edinbntgh. He was 
appointed in 1862, having previously taught in St. David's Cathedral School, 
neait Carlisle, and in a private school at Peebles. The tenure of his office is 
from year to year, and he is quite independent of the other masters. The average 
age at which his pupils come is thirteen, and at which they leave, sixteen. 
Three years is thus the time occupied by a complete course, but not above eight 
scholars on an average complete it. 

The scholars in this department number — 



On the Roll. 

143 Boys. 

69 Girls. 



212 



In Attendance 
133 Boys. 
67 Girls. 

200 



These are divided into five French and four German classes. In the lowest 
French class there are 110 boys and girls, chiefly between twelve and sixteen. 
This dass meets between four and five daily, except Saturdays. 

Dr. Freuler thus describes the working and organisation of his classes : — 

* Fifty of these returned in my dasses belong to the Madras Ladies' Institu- 

* tion. The French class of tiie Ladies* Institution I have put into four divi- 

* sions. The two higher of these are taught from three to four in the 

* afternoon; the two lower, from twelve to one forenoon. German is taught 
' from one to two. 

* The highest division of my French dass read this session *La Henriade,' 

* taking along with it in French from Duruy's History, the period of Henry IV. 

* Besides parsing, analysis, and conversation, they write a weekly BVench 

* essay. 

* The second division read Racine's ' Esth^re,' revise Schneider's Edinburgh 
' High School Grammar, the questions and answers being given in French, and 

* write exercises. 

< The third division read Schneider's High School Header, and use the same 

* grammar, also writing exercises. 

' The fourth division not being yet acquainted with English grammar, use 

* Ahn's First French Course. 

* The Oerman class is taught in two divisions, the senior reading Arnold's 
' Companion to the First German Book ; the jimior iu the meantime merely 
' receiving instruction in grammar.' 
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' In regard to the oUases belonging to the Madru CoUege proper, the senior Madras 
French is tanght from 10-11 ; the Junior from 4-5. The senior olast read Ra« College, St. 

* oine's * Athalie/ revise Schneider's Grammar in French ; the highest use Chan- Andrews. 
< dinot's Exercises for advanced pupils. The junior class, being beginners, are ~~~~ 

* taught pronunciation and grammar, according to Schneider's system. 

' The German, oonsisting of two classes, attend from 11-12. The seniors 
' read * die Jungfrau von Orleans,' with grammatical instruction from the text 
' The Jtmiors, for the present) are tatight pronunciation and the rudiments of 

* Mulleins Gfammar.' 

We examined two of the Frmeh g la s se s on paper, and beard Dr. Freoler teach Ezamina. 
his Jonior elasi. tions. 

The senior had been two full yean in Frenoh, and were beginning their third 
year. The teacher selected 8 oat of the elass of boys to do the paper. The 
maximum of marks was 28(V— 200 for questions, and 30 for dictation (five lines 
of French prose dictated by the teacher), 1} hour allowed. 





French Papers of Senior Class. 


Ac. 


Age* 


Years, 


Marks. Maxhnwn 290. 


1 

t 2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


15 

16J 

15 

17 

15 

16 

15 

10 i 


3 

^ 

7 

H 

5 
4 
2 


65 \ 
32 J 
57 f 

Qg >Average 69. 

32 I 

107 1 
53 / 




These papers, as the marks show, were not very well done ; only 1 boy got 
half marks, and he had only been one year and a quarter at the Madras. The 
dictation in all the papers was very badly done, the words having been written 
down vaguely by sound rather than sense, although the teacher translated the 
passage into English as he read it. The grammar was inaccurate, the translation 
into English bad. Only three attempted to re-translate from English into French. 
This was the same paper as the jimior French class at Dundee High School 
did remarkably well, and it was considerably easier than the French paper at 
Dollar, in which one girl got 190, and in which the average of the girls' class 
got 108. 

The junior dau was not better. No dictation wa« attempted by this class ; 
they were clearly unfit for it. 



French Papers of Junior Class. 


2^0. 


Age. 


Years. 


Marks. Maximum 200. 


1 


15 


4i 


39 ^ 


2 


17 , li 1 65 




3 


15 


4i 1 56 




4 


15 


79 




5 


16 


4 60 




6 


16 


8 77 




7 

8 


15 
16 


2 i 79 
9 61 j 


* Average 88. 


9 


15 


9 


35 




10 


15 


9 


34 




11 


14 


U 46 




12 


13 


4 j 49 




13 


14 


1 i 93 




14 


15 


2 ' 53 J 
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Madras By the result of these papers, it appears that no one got half marks. No one 

^li^^L^^' Attempted to translate from English into French, and the majority of the class 
got more marks for one or two general questions in history and geography at the 
end of the paper than for the French. This paper was that which the Arbroath 
French class did weU. 

It is worthy of observation, that in this department, as in the English and 
arithmetic departments, the highest number of marks was gained by scholars 
who had only been one or two years at the Madras, and the lowest gained by 
those who have been four years, or, as in the junior French, nine years at the 
school. 

We also saw Dr. Freuler's elementary class, consisting of about 100 boys and 
girls, — ^far too many for one man. In this class the teacher dwelt upon minute 
points in the theory of the conjugation of verbs, and lectured on the principles of 
grammar, instead of drilling the scholars in their work. This system does not 
appear to be very successful in a French elementary dass. 

In the Oerman Department there are two classes. In the junior there were 20, 
among them 3 girls. They had been only three months at the language. To 
make them familiarly acquainted with the characters, the master had taught 
them to read sentences and passages (without knowing the meaning), and accord- 
ingly they did very fairly in this part of their work. In grammar, they professed 
a knowl^ge of the nouns, adjectives, and simple forms of tiie verb. The teaching, 
as in the Firench classes, aspired to something higher than that of mere hearing 
and saying of lessons. The senior German class, 10 in number, did some work on 
paper, with the following result : — 



/> 



Merit, 


Age. 


Session. 


Classes. 


Marks. Max. 200. 


1 


13 


2d 


6 


112 ^ 


2 


17 (girl) 


1} 


3 


110 1 


3 


17 


1* 


6 


107 / 


4 


18 (girl) 


>> 


5 


72 1 


5 
6 


17 (girl) 
15 




2 

7 


^S Average 68. 


7 


16 


It 


4 


50 


8 


16 


ft 


4 


45 


9 


16 


») 


6 


35 


10 


17 


1) 


4 


25 J 



So much for the general examination of the Madras College. We have 
dwelt upon it at considerable length, because of the great capacities which 
the school possesses, and because of its importance as a seat of middle-class 
education. 



Honours. 



List op HoNOXTits. 

The list of honours and distinctions gained by former students at the Madras 
College in various departments of life is very considerable, as tiie following 
exhaustive letter from Mr. Lonie sufficiently proves :-^ 

5, North Bell Stbebt, 
To A. C. Sellab, Esq. St. Andrews, January 30, 1867. 

* Dear Str,— In reply to yours of the 28th, I beg to submit the following 

* statement of honours gained at the Universily of St Andrews and otherwise 
' by former pupils of the Mathematical Department, Madras College, during the 

* eighteen years (excluding this and the first two sessions of my incumbency) 
' wherein my pupils have been engaged in such more advanced competitions and 
' examinations. 

* 1. Having regard to the mathematical and physical classes of the University 
' as those for which I prepare, there are three mathematical, one physical or 
' natural-philosophical, and one chemical dass in the University of St. Andrews, 

* yielding fiYe Jirsl prizes per session ; and I find that of these 90 prizes (calculat- 

* ing for eighteen sessions from 1848 to 1866) my pupils have won 45, being 
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exActly one-half, in the following order, viz. (beginning with Bession 1848-9), — Madras 
5, 3, 2, 6, 3, 3, 4, 1, 1, 2, 1, 2, 2, 3, 4, 2, 1, 1 first prizes in one or other of these CoUege, St. 
five classes. On analysing these numbers, it will be seen that the number of ^^^^^' 
annual prize-winners fell after the first seven years, and again rose five years 
ago. These facts I account for (as partially noted to Mr. Harvey in my class- 
room) by the circumstance that the trustees of the Madras College reduced 
my time for teaching geometry and algebra from five hours each per week to two 
aod a half hours each per week about ten years ago, and the further circum- 
stance of my introduction, three years afterwards, of a method of voluntary 
work, which has proved in my experience quite as efficient in preparing the 
willing pupil as was the former double amount of class instruction-time. The 
later or more recent falling-ofif in the number of my prize-winners is, I believe, 
mainly attributable to the veiy perceptible decrease in our university-going 
pupils ; and this again is due, and easily traceable, to a change in the constitu- 
ency of our higher classes being now more largely composed of prospective- 
commercial and engineering students, and entirely defective of prospective 
teachers. 

' 2. The above-stated proportion, le., of one-half of the first prizes having been 
gained by pupils of the Madras College, holds for the separate classes also very 
nearly, as I find, e.^., that my pupils have won the gold medal in the highest 
mathematical class nine times in course of the fore-mentioned eighteen sessions ; 
and I have reason, though I have not taken statistics, to believe that it will 
nearly hold for lower places in these classes. 

' 3. Having kept no register of other examination honours gained by pupils 
of my department, I am unable to give so statistical an account of them, but 
may be allowed to state that I have, in course of the twenty years of my in- 
cumbency, prepared students for almost every one of the higher service, and 
other examinations of the country, and I am only aware of two cases of 
failure, and these were both cases of lads who only came to me within a year 
of their examination for cramming. One pupil gained 4th place out of 104 
competitors for Woolwich, and is now Captain ILE. ; another, I am told, was 
subsequentiy Ist, and is Captain R.E. r two others passed the Indian Civil 
Service Examination, of whom one was 3d in mathematics. Two or three have 
gained the Oxford A. A. in the middle-class examinations; nearly a dozen 
have gained similar honours during the last two years in tiie St. Andrews 
University local examinations ; several have passed the Board of Trade exami- 
nations in navigation for mate and master of commercial vessels ; many have 
passed the Edinburgh Entrance Medical Examinations ; a good many have 
passed the Entrance Examinations for Addiscombe (now abo&hed) and Sand- 
hurst ; and Are have, during the last five years, gained appointments in the 
East India Civil Engineering Service, having taken the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 
7th places respectively therein. 

' Regarding these, however, it should bo noted, that in every case the pre- 
{Murations were mainly private, though aU of them were either at the time of 
special preparation, or previously, members of my public classes, and had got 
the groundwork of their mathematics therein. 

* 4. Having taken the numbers of Madras College pupils who during the last 
five sessions have gained honours in all the University Arts Classes of St. An- 
drews in company with Dr. Auld, I beg further to submit the following as the 
results, which will be seen to bear upon a previous remark as to recent decrease 
of our university-going pupils. We find for 1861-2, that out of 263 names on 
the University honour-list, 79 were those of former Madras College pupils (79); 
for 1862-3, out of 272, we had 68 names ; for 1863-4, out of 263 we had 61 
names ; for 1864-5, out of 348 we had 53 names ; and for 1865-6, out of 336 
we had 49 names. N.B.—^The names of individuals occur repeatedly. 

* 5. Of former pupiU of the Madras College who have subsequently distinguished 
themselves very greatly, I beg to submit from my limited knowledge of their 
life-career the names of Major Aitken, of the East India Army, winner of the 
Victoria Cross ; of David Lyell, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, who gained the very 
highest honours, as well as the degree of LL.D. of London University, in the 
form of their highest medal and exhibition ; of Professor Bell, M.D., Professor 
of Anatomy and Medicine in the University of St. Andrews ; of Robert Herd- 
man, RS.A., a distinguished young artist ; of Mr. William Bruce, C.E., Secre- 
tary to the Chief Engineer in India; of Mr. John G. Macpherson, MA., the 

F 
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Madras < only •todent of th« St Andrews University who has gained firtt-class mathe- 
aa^^' * natioal honours in graduation. 

Andrews. < ^^^ ^ As supplementuy to the statement in ajbegtosUte that at leastsix 
' Madras Ck)Uege pupils gained the East India medical appointments by public 

* competition, and three of them in the 1st place ; that the Miller, Carstairs, and 

* Cook prixas to senior students of this University have been repeatedly gained 

* by our pupils, and that none who sought have failed to obtain their M.A.' — 
< I am, eto./ (Signed) *W. 0. Loniv.* 

Remarks, RiSMARKa. 

Such ii the general condition of this important school, so far as we have* been 
able to judge of it. But in arriving at the estimate which we have given, several 
points demanding criticism have arisen which we propose to deal with briefly 
here. 

1. With regard to the management. In compliance vrith Dr. Bell's deed, and 
the acts of the Town Council relative to it, the entire management of the School 
lies with the four trustees, viz., the two Established Church olersymen of the parish, 
the Provost of St. Andrews, and the Sheriff-Depute of Fife, three of whom form 
a quorum. The last-named trustee rarely, if ever, attends the meetings, and 
takes very little interest in the management of the school Practically, there- 
fore, the school is managed by the two Ministers, the Provost, and the Secretary. 
Owing to the snudlness of the body, it is often difficult to get the necessary 
quorum to manage pressing matters of detail^ 

This, however, is not the only drawback to the limited body who constitute 
the board of management. The paramount influence of one ecclesiastical body 
would operate against the possibility of fully employing all the educational ma- 
chinery which exists in the Institution. At the present time, most of the principal 
teachers are Established Churchmen, and that fact alone, combined with the fact 
that the management is practically vested in the Established Church ministers, 
would be sufficient to prevent any chance of utilising the Madras College, 
or any part of it, as a practising school, in the event of the University of St. 
Andrews being employed to educate the present class of Normal-school scholars 
who looked to becoming teachers. The answer to such a proposal would be 
that the Privy Coimcil was simply setting up a new Established Church Normal- 
school 

The question remains, whether or not it is possible, and if possible, desirable 
to widen the management, and introduce new elements into it. Most of the 
inhabitants with whom we conversed upon this subject considered that it was 
desirable that the management should be extended. No one suggested that the 
present body of managers did not do their duty ; on the contrary, the opinion 
was unanimous that the present trustees were anxious and zealous to do the very 
best for the school But there is no guarantee that the Established Church 
ministers of St Andrews will always be men zealous in education ; and there is 
always some misgiving in men's minds as to the impartiality of elections when 
the electing body belongs exclusively to one sect. 

But more than that, there appeared to be a feeling that it would be desirable 
that the University of St. Andrews should exercise some control, and that the 
Professors of the University should be induced to take some interest in the 
Madras College. From the following return it appears that the Madras, 
since 1862 up to the present session, has sent only an average of 11 scholars 
to the University along side of it ; whereas the private academies and other 
schools in the neighbouring counties, not being burgh or parochial schools, 
sent an average of 15 in the same time. The return for the present session is 
better : — 



] C/, Mr. W. 0. Louie's Answei-a to aucstions relating to the Burgh and Middle-Class 
Strhools. • * 
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Sessiona — 


1862.63. 


1863-64. 


1864-65. 


1865-66. 


1866-67. 


Aver. 


Madras ColL, St. And., 
High School, Dundee, 
Madras Acad., Cupar, 
Academy, Perth, . . 
Burgh Scha. (varioua) 
Pariah aohoola, • . 


11 
8 
1 

• • • 

15 

5 


16 
6 

• > • 

• • • 
9 
6 


8 
6 
3 
5 
8 
6 


9 
11 

• • • 

3 

10 

4 


21 
9 

1 
4 
7 
3 


13 

8 

1 

2i 
10 

5 


Private aoada. and 














other achoola, • . 


19 


13 


13 


15 


13 


15 


59 


50 


49 


52 


58 


54 



Madras 
College, St 
Andrvwt. . 



The remedy anggeated waa thai there should be some intimate connexion, 
establiahed between the Oniveraity and the Madras. If the Principali of the 
United College and of St. Mary's were put upon the board of management, 
or if the professors, or one of them, in the Arts Faculty, were induced, by being 
on the board, to take an active interest in the well-being of the Madras, we were 
assured that the result would be satisfactory. Such professors would get to 
know the promising students, and encourage them to prosecute their studies ; 
they would have the power of examination, not on the complimentary invitation 
of the trustees, but as a right, and would exercise this power thoroughly and 
impartially, and by this means would stimulate and encourage both teachers and 
soholars. 

An additional argument used by those in favour of this plan was, that its 
adoption by Act of Parliament would obviate all objection to the use of 
the gratia department of the College as a practising school for teachers. 
There is even more work, they said, in that department than the present Eng- 
lish teacher can accomplish without a large staff of assistants and monitors, and 
the introduction of practising teachers would be a great relief to him, and 
would not depreciate the quality of instruction given in that department at 
present. 

2. There was another point of importance that was urged upon us, viz., the 
necessity of there being some recognised and distinctive head over so laige a 
school Under the present system, whereby each master is independent of 
another, there is apt to be rivalry and ill-feeling, and a want of unanimity of 
opinion, and of esprU de corps. Each master, we were told, was afraid that his 
interest would be sacrificed, and no one would give up anytiiing for the general 
good. It is even almost impossible to introduce a new subject without the dan- 
ger of a controversy. In a school managed on the same principle, we had 
authentic information to the effect that on one occasion the classical teacher had 
introduced the custom of having weekly English essays for the scholars who 
attended his classes, and that the English teacher prepued a remonstrance upon 
this to the managing body. Here matters had not gone so far as this ; but there 
were many points by which the school might be improved, if there were some 
supreme authority over it. As a single instance, it may be noticed that in the 
writing department in the school, out of an attendance of 455, there are 71» or 
about 15 per cent, above sixteen years of age. Boys and girls in the position in 
life in which the majority of the Madras scholars occupy, ought, at the age of 
sixteen, to be able to devote the time given to writing to sometiiing more profit- 
able. Such an abuse of time would be likely to be checked by a head master, 
with power to regulate the classes to be attended by the different pupils, A 
rector, to whom the other teachers would look up, seems to be required for such 
a schooL Opinions differed as to the particular branch of education in which he 
should exceL Each teacher seemed to think that his own speciality should have 
the preference ; but, like Themistocles and the Greeks, all agreed that, next to 
their own, the classical teacher should have the preference. 

3. The third point of criticism to which it is necessary to draw attention, is 
the neglect in the elementary department of the schooL The East-Room pupils, 
as has been said, were not taught dictation, and consequently did what tiiey 
had to do veiy awkwardly and indifferently. The educational condition of the 
part of the school under inspection is in the highest degree discreditable. In 
1866, no fewer than 86 per cent, failed in arithmetic, whOe the failures in writ- 
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Madras ing and dictation are also above average. The report for 1867 ia a little better, 
OoUegej St. i>||^ ^ijf pi^-t of the school still appears to be capable of great improvement. 
Andrews. ■ j^ connexion with this, it should be mentioned that there ia another elemen- 
tary school in St. Andrews, called the Fisher's SchooL The attendance in this 
school is good, and the inspector's report is favourable ; facts which show that 
the parents of the poorer children in St. Andrews send their children to the 
Fisher's school, and jmy the fee exacted in return for a gdod' education, in pre- 
ference to sending them to the West Room at the Madras, where they pay no fee 
and leam no arithmetic 

Indeed it must be said that, with the exception of the Mathematical de- 
partment, which is admirably taught, no part of this school is'qnite satisfactoty. 
Ck>Dsidering the many advantages which the Madras has over nearly all the 
schools which we visited, in the amount of endowment, situation, proximity to 
the University of St. Andrews, and the general capabiUties of the institution, 
the school can hardly be considered to be doing as much educational good as it 
ought to do. [S.] 
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XIV.— CUPAR-FIFE MADRAS ACADEMY. Cupar-Fifa 

From the town reoordB we learn that there has been a school in existence in x^^^^y 
Cupar for more than 200 years, at which English, writing, arithmetio, and 
Latin were taught, and to which the whole parish resorted. Tliere was, besides, Visited 
a ' sang school ' as early as 1581, such as we find commonly in other burghs. It December 
does not appear that there were any other public or private schools, either in the ^^> 19&6. 
burgh, or parish, until about ninety years ago, when, from the increase of the burgh, 'r~ 
private sdiools had arisen. The first notice of the sdiool in the Town-Council books ^^^^O'- 
is in 1 626. From that date we have notices of the appointment of masters down to 
1 807. In that year the school was divided into two parts, a Grammar and a Burgh 
School, which, for convenience' sake, we may call the ' old school.* For the 
former an extensive building was erected partly at the expense of the Magis- 
trates and Council, and partly by the subscription of private individuals, and it 
was appropriated to the teaching of Latin and English. At one time the 
upper part of the building was used as a theatro by those French prisoners 
to whom Cupar had been assigned as the place of their captivity. The Old 
School was devoted to English, writing, and arithmetic. In 1822, the master 
of the Old School died, and the master of the Grammar School was induced to 
resign his office. The schools being thus vacant, it was proposed on the part of 
the bargh to establish an academy by subscription (subscribers to a certain 
amount being patrons with the Town Council), aod that the Old School and the 
Grammar School should be given as school buildings. In addition to these build- 
ings, the Town Council continued to contribute from its funds a sum of £60 
annually. The erection of this subscription school gave rise to various ques- 
tions agitated by the inhabitants of the town and parish of Cupar. 

The chief point raised was this : — The Academy being a school that, from its 
fees, excluded the lower ranks who had from time immemorial been accommo- 
dated in the old Burgh school, ' Wero the heritors not bound by Act of Parliament 
' to erect a suitable parish school?' Certain househc^ders and heads of families 
resident in the Burgh and landward parts of the parish petitioned the Presby- 
tery to oblige the heritors to do so, and the Presbytery adopting their view • 
recommended the heritors to establish ' a parochial school witii all convenient 
' speed, according to the law qf the land,* The heritors, on the other hand, wero 
not propared to adopt the recommendation, and resisted it on these grounds — (1.) 
That the allegation of the petitioners to the Presbytery was untrue, inasmuch as 
the academy, together- with the private schools in the town, was sufficient for 
their wants, and that none were excluded from them by the high fees ; and (2.) 
that even supposing the schools to be insufficient, no obligation rosted on them 
to remedy the defect. The old Burgh and Grammar schools, they maintained, 
had always been supported by the Buigh and not by the heritors, and the law 
on the subject was undoubtedly in their favour. The enactment on which they 
rolied was the well-known one of George III., cap. 54, * That whero a parish con- 
' sists of a royal burgh, or part of a royal buigh, and a landward heritor or heri- 

* tors, the schoolmaster shall be appointed and maintained by the Burgh, or by 
'^ the landwanl heritor or heritors, or by the Burgh and landward heritor or 

' heritors, in the same way and manner, and according to the same proportions that 

* have hitherto been observed in such parish,* It was the Magistrates, therefore, 
they argued, on whom the obligation rested, if on any one, to continue the old 
school as formerly. The question was submitted to counsel, who agreed with 
their view, and advised them to try the question of responsibility. It is almost 
to- be regretted that it never came into court ; for just in time to prevent it, all 
the difficulties were set at rest by the endowment of the present * Madras 

* Academy ' in 1831. 

In that year an estate worth about £10,000 was bequeathed to the town of 
Cupar, for the establishment of a public schooL This estate was left by Dr. 
Andrew Bell, ' to promote and encourage the edOcation of youth in Cupar, and more 

* especially from a wish to^ exhibit therein a model and exemplar of the new and 
« momentous system of education, fitted, by its stupendous i>owers, when duly 

* administered (on which all depends), to give a new character to society at large.' 
By the terms of the will it was propoiied that; as there was lUready an academy 
in Cupar, that academy should be mei^etl in and amalgamated with the new school, 
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h^fMiitpi^ T}*a baii/iiaipi cd tlia Acadeaiy, ^tast inna tha Kirkgate Scbool, nay be de- 
miniMdp tm tba iHbolc, m eoonaodiooa, iha aeeoamodakiam bciag for 660adio]an. 
7crr iha pfatcai lunabcra therefore (322) they aia aaply lafiripat Tba play- 
groQiMl k naaU, aad wbca we rinUd ihm tehool, it had tha fafiher dindTaatage 
<^ Wag tAfcistdmffiy daow and aioahy aadar fooL Tha Kkfcgata School has 
aa c o » ttod»ti//tt ir>r 172. It ako has a mall pUygrooad. 

fifUkM40 Tba fifiaodal aiEu» of tha achool are maaaged by a fBcior. Ha kindly for* 

ftkb«d tm with all tba iafonnation wa required. The rental of tha caUta of 
ILf/^MU (iha endownent of tha school) is £670, bat arpenaei^ bordens^ diaini^e, 
ixitarsttiy etc*, reduce this to £450 of free rental. Tha fees of the Madns 
kciAmyf iacladioff tha Kirkgate School, amonnt to £424, Ida. 3d. Tha allow- 
anoe for Dapil'^teacbars is £62, and tha total availabla foods at the disposal of the 
tmstaea for the school are £936. This is independant of the fees in tha Modem 
Language and Drawing Departments, which go directly to the teacheia them* 
soItss* The discharge is as follows :-^ 

if ^hool gypensa s 

L Teachers and Janitor, namely — 

Or. Robson, rector, . , • £175 

Mr. Wilson, Classical Department, 99 

Mr. Beid, Commeroial and Mathematical, 99 

Mr. BaverldffS, second English, « 88 
Mons, Bretnon, French and German, first 

and seoond quarters, • . 26 9 

Dr. Landmann, do., third and fourth quarters, 28 1 6 

Mr. Allan, assistant, • « « 40 

Miss Pringle, stwing-mistress, . . 30 

Janitor, • • . . 13 

Mrs. Milnsi former mistressi retiring allowance, 10 

A Pflatsi « • . • . 16 13 7 

Carryforward, * £624 4 1 
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Brought fonrard, • £824 4 1 OupAr'Flte 

3. Coak, firewood, and ga«, . . • 23 18 10 Madni 

4. Printing and 8t»tion«ry, . . . 14 13 3 ACJAmy. 

5. Repairs and improvements o& school premisea 

and fumitttre, . • • . 

6. Miscellaneous for schools, . 

7. Rent and interest to burgh of Cupar for 

janitor's honse, sewing school, stc.» « 14 15 

8. Interest on bonds over English class-rooms, to 

Dr. Gray*8 trust, and on British Linen Com- 
pany's account, • . « 

9. South or Kirkgate School, deficiency on session 

1865-66, • • • • • 

South ob Kirkgate School. 

I. School Expenses— 

1. Mr. Russell, teacher, salary, * • 

Janitor, • • • . . 

3. Coals and gas, .... 

4. Printing and stationer>', 

5. Repairs and improvements, 

6. Miscellaneous, .... 

7. Allowance for pupil-teachers, 



Of this sum, however, we oan estimate only £450 as the actual outlay from 
the endowment, and the allowance for pupU-teachers is £62, so that the public 
expenditure is £512. As there are, in roimd numbers, 320 scholars at the Aca- 
demy (apart from Kirkgate School, to which only an insignificant part of this 
money is given), the public cost for each scholar is about £1, 128. 

The rector and all the other masters (except in the drawing department) are 
paid by fixed salaries, the fees going into a common stock, from which, and from 
the funds of the bequest, all expenses of the school are defrayed 

The scale of fees in the different schools is as follows : — 

In the Kirkgate School — 

Religious instruction, reading, and spelling, • • Id. per week. 

Pa, with grammar, geography, and arithmetic, . I4d. „ 

Do., with grammar, geography, arithmetic, and writing, 2d. „ 

The total amount of fees in th^ sohoool was only £19, lis. 5d. 

In the Lower School of the Academy—- 

FlBff (JvKioii) Axn 81COKO Classes, 2f. per quarter* 
Religious instruction, reading, and spelling! 

Tri&d and Foubth Classes, 2s. 3d. per quarter. 

Religious instruction, reading, spelling, and elements of grammar and geo- 
graphy. 

Fifth CLASSf 2s. fid. per quarter* 
Religious instruction, reading, spelling, grammar, gaography, and derivation. 

Sixth Clam, 2s. 9d. per quarter. 

Religious instruction, grammar, geography, history, analysis oi sentenees 

and parsing, writiog to dietalira* 
AritfauMtio, • • « • • is. 3d. par quarter. 

Writing, « • • « • Is. 3d. „ 

In the Upper School of the Academy the fees are from 4«. 6d. to lOs. 6d. in 
the English Department In the Classical and Modem Language Dspattmentii 
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Cupar-Fife there are two scales, one for boys who belong also to the 'Lower School,* and 

Mamras qj^q for bojrs who belong ezclouvely to the ' I^per SchooL' These rates are — 
Academy. • ^ 

— Latin or Greek, Pupils in Lower English School, £0 6 per quarter. 

Latin and Greek, Do. do., 8 

Latin or Greek, Pnpils in Upper English School, 8 

Latin and Greek, Do. do., 10 6 




Teachers. 



If 



*> 



Scholars. 



Modern Languages. 

French or German, Pnpils in Lower English School, 7 6 

French and German, Do. do., 10 6 

French or German, Pnpils in Upper English School, 10 

French and German, Do. do., 15 



If 



t> 
If 



Writing and arithmetic cost 38. 6d. each a quarter; mathematics, 88. ; and 
drawing 10s. to 16s. Each scholar pays also a small quarterly charge for general 
expenses. 

As there is no enforced curriculum, it is not easy to estimate exactly the cost 
of education to the parents or guardians of boys in the Upper School. If we 
take the case of a boy going through a complete course (not including drawing), 
it will be found sufficiently moderate. 

For the first year (English alone), .'•*•*• £100 

For the second and third years (English, Writing, and Arithmetic), 2 6 

For the fourth year (English, Writing, Arithmetic, and Latin), 4 
For the fifth, sixth, and seventh years (with the same branches, 

and with French or German added), - • . . 6 

General expenses and books will add from 5s. to 20s. a year in each case. 

The staff of masters in the upper schools of the academy consists of a rector 
and four others, one for each department— classical, commercial, modem lan- 
guages, and drawing. For the ' Lower School* there is a separate master, with 
three pupil teachers, and a special teacher also in the Kirkgate school In our 
further remarks, however, under the head of teachers, we. shall confine our atten- 
tion to the upper school. 

The rector has had much experience in teaching, and has a degree of LL.D. 
from one of the colleges in the United States. His especial department is Eng- 
lish, and, besides teaching it, he has a general charge and superintendence of the 
whole school. The other masters are subordinate to him. The directors hold 
him responsible for the general order and efficiency of the classes, and the masters 
make regular reports to him. 

Notwithstanding this apparent subordination of all the departments to the 
rector, it may be qtestion^ if his powers of interference would be foimd very 
absolute. In effect, each master is pretty much head in his own place, and the 
rector*s authority is limited to a general superintendence. He serves as a 
medium of communication with the directors. He defended the connexion of the 
rectorship with the English rather than the classical department, on the ground 
that the former was resJly, in a town like Cupar, the basis of study preferred by 
the parents, and that almost all the boys in the other departments pass through 
his hands. 

Two of the other masters were graduates — one of Glasgow, the other of St. 
Andrews, 

* 

The number of scholars on the roll of all the schools is 521, distributed as 
follows : — 

In the * Kirkgate School,' 132 boys and 67 girls. 

In the * Lower School,' 137 boys and 52 girls. 

In the ' Upper School,' 93 boys and 40 girls. 

And in these two schools together — ^the * Lower' and the ' Upper'— 230 boys 
and 92 girls. 

Their social position is as varied as the schools and the scale of fees. The very 
poorest classes are found in the Kirkgate School, a somewhal higher class in the 
* Lower School,' and the upi>eo and nuddle classes of the town and neighbourhood 
in the * Upper School. ' 

In order to undei-stand the organization of the schools, a few words of explana- 
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tion are necessary. The three schooU are not intended to fit into each other, and Cupar-Fife 
to be, as it were, departments of one whole, in which the scholars shall be pro- Madras 
moted from one to the other as they advance in years. Each is complete in A^demy. 
itself, and the distinction between them is founded very much, as in St. Andrews, — ■ 
on the social position of the scholars. The idea of the founder was to have all • 
classes taught, but in separate blocks or divisions, the scale of fees being adjusted 
according to the ability to pay ; and the branches taught in each school being*re- 
gulated to some extent by the probable requirements of children in different 
grades of life. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, therefore, form the staple of 
the Kirkgate and the Lower SchooL Classics, mathematics, and modem languages 
are introduced into the Upper School, but scholars from the * Lower School* are 
privileged to select any of these departments that they please. 

Throughout the schools there is no curriculum enforced, but as the Kirkgate 
and the Lower are inspected schools, they necessarily teach all the scholars, as 
far as they can, the subjects required for passing the inspector's examination. 

In regard to the Kirkgate and Jjower Schools, we did not consider that they Examina- 
came uuder the class to which our attention was directed, and we content our- tions. 
selves with giving H. M. Inspector's last report on the Lower School : — 

* The reading is upon the whole better than it was last year, but the failures 

* in dictation and arithmetic are more numerous, amounting in the former to 38 
' per cent., and in the latter to 42 per cent., the number put forward for indivi- 

* dual examination being 77 out of 137 ; while last year 142 were put forward 

* out of 176 present. The written exercises are far from satisfactory for the 
' ages of the children. Some progress has been made in grammar.* 

In the Upper School we took the different departments in their order : — 

English Department, — The pupils here were divided ioto seven classes, taught by 
the rector and two assistants. The subjects included English literature and 
composition, in addition to the ordinary branches. The teaching throughout was 
interesting, and embraced much general questioning on subjects naturally sug- 
gested by the matter in hand. 

Commercial DepartvMnt, — In this department arithmetic was taught in seven 
classes, writing in six, and mathematics in one. The whole number of scholars 
was 108 on the roll, with an attendance of 95. Of these only 10 were learning 
mathematics — 8 boys and 2 girls. 

Modem Language Dtparimeiit. — There were here 12 boys and 10 girls learning 
French, and 3 boys and 4 girls learning German. The master is a native of 
Saxony, a Lutheran clergyman. He was engaged in teaching in his own countiy, 
and has obtained leave of absence from his work at home that he may compare 
our Scotch schools and system of education with the Prussian. He seemed a 
man of much intelligence, but labours imder the disadvantage of an imperfect 
acquaintance with English. 

The Classical Department is under the charge of a graduate of St. Andrews. 
There were here 35 boys, with four Latin classes and one Greek. In the lowest 
Latin class there were 20 boys ; in the course of the third year these will have 
dwindled down to 3 or 4. The Greek class was composed of 2 boys. Amidst much 
discouragement this department was doing very good work. The teaching was 
accurate and intelligent. The second and third classes were reading Smith's 

* Principia Latina.' Most of the boys answered readily and correctly questions 
in granunar and parsing, and the boys of the first class, who had only been a few 
months at Latin, were well advanced in the rudiments. It was quite clear, how- 
ever, that classical studies were not much regarded in Cupar. The boys here, 
and thr(Aghout the upper school generally, both boys and girls, belonged to the 
middle and better classes, who, if any, were likely to prosecute a liberal course 
of education. On inquiry, we ascertained that only one boy annually goes from 
the Madras Academy to any University. Two or three others may proceed to St. 
Andrews Madras School to finish their education, but the great majority go 
directly into offices and places of business. Nor could we learn that any dis- 
tinctions of importance had been gained by boys from the Cupar Academy who 
went to college or to other schools. 

The Drawing Department is well attended, and the numerous specimens we 
saw led us to tiie conviction that it was well taught. The master, however, was 
not in attendance on the day of our visit to the schooL He comes only certain 
days of the week. His classes are popular with the boys and the parents. 
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Cnpar-Flfe On the whole, the three schools seem to do theif work fairlf, and to supply 
Madras the wants of the commnnity of Cnpar. All classes take advantage of them. The 
Ac ademy . Sjrkgate School supplies a very cheap education to the poorer classes of the town 
-rr^^ aud parish. The lower school of the Academy gives an English education at a 
■^"'^" higher fee, and the upper school serves as a grammar or high school for those 
who aim at something better, and who are willing to pay more for their children's 
education. It cannot, therefore, be said, although there is neither parish nor 
burgh school in Cupar, that there is any lack of school accommodation for the 
pubuc. All classes are fairly represented. As elsewhere, girls of the higher 
classes go to private schools rather than to the Academy, and j»erhaps it would 
not be desirable, even if it were possible, to check this tendency towards a more 
exclusive and private upbringing for them than can be fotmd in a mixed school. 
At the same time, having said thus much in favour of the theory, and even of the 
practice of the xmblic schools of Cupar, we are bound to notice some short- 
comings and defects. In the first place, the constitution of the managing body 
is radically wrong. Tt is to be borne in mind that the Academy is the only 
public school of the town. Its governing body is far too narrow and too much 
composed of one class. There are nominally five trustees, but the four resi- 
dent directors may be taken as the managers and x'atrons of the school. Two 
of these are changed with every new municipal election. The two others arc for 
life. The two permanent members of the board are ministers of the Church. 
It is an anomaly that the direction of the grammar and burgh schools should be 
vested in so close a body, and, if practicable, the basis of management should 
certainly be extended. Such a board as this, however fair, and impartial, and 
discreet, can in no sense be a fit board for the direction of the only public school 
of a large and populous burgh and parish. The blame, however, rests with the 
burgh itself, which was content to relieve itself of its patronage and authority 
for a valuable pecuniary consideration. How far it is creditable to the town 
that, with a free rental of £14,000 within the Parliamentary bounds, they abso- 
lutely contribute nothing to the support of the schools beyond some old build- 
ings, and take no part or share in their management, it is hardly onr part to 
consider. With the internal organization of the school there is little fault to 
find beyond what we have incidentally noticed in our review of the school 
already. It is a matter of questionable propriety to connect the rectorship 
with the English Department. In the school itself classics are evidently at a low 
ebb. The salaries of the masters also did not appear to us to be sufficiently high 
— £157 for a rector, £99 for a classical master, £99 for a mathematical master. 
Where the fault lay we could not tell, but there was something seemingly out 
of joint, when fees and endowment yielded so paltry a pittance. Cupar, of 
course, cannot hope to attract well established, much less eminent, men, with stich 
inducements held out to them. In conclusion, the points to which we take ob- 
jection in the school are briefly these : — 

1. A too narrow directorate, and a want of connexion with the town autho- 
rities. 

2. The want of proper organization in the school* 

3. Inadequate salaries of the masters. [H.] 
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XV.— KIKKCALDY BURGH SCHOOL. Kirkcaldy 

Burgh 

The earliest extant records of the Bnrgh of Kirkcaldy commence in 1582. In Sc hool. 
July of that year the school is first mentioned, when it appears that a contract y. .. , 
was made between the Council and Mr. David Spens, the minister, in accordance December 
with which Mr. Spens was bound to take up and teach a grammar school, * be his 14^ 1866. 
' selfe as principall, with ane doctor under him, for quhome he sail anser.* By — 
the same contract the principal was to be paid by the scholars at the beginning History, 
of the year ; the doctor was to ' haif his meit about in ye toun, to witt of enrie 
' bairne ane days melt.' It was also contracted that the Council should inter- 
pose their authority to see that these payments were made regularly, provided 
that no other school should be taugjht in the town but the grammar schooL 
Three years thereafter the council appointed a new teacher, and agreed 'to 

* poynd*^any of the scholars who refused to pay. From this date till 1742, we 
have no information of importance beyond the fact that, in 1725, a new school 
was built. Seventeen years later there is the following entry in the minutes : — 
' June 21, 1742. — ^There was produced in Council a representation from Mr. 
' Miller, schoolmaster, complaining of the present decay of the public school, 
' which he judged in a great measure owing to the incapacity of Mr. Doward, 
' sohool-doctor, and the tolerating private teachers ;' and in 1746 we find the 
following record : — ' The Provost intimated that there was a meeting with the 

* Magistrates and a committee of the Session, and the masters of the public 
' schools, on account of some complaints of neglect of duty, particularly in Mr. 
' Paterson, who had omitted for a year past to teach church mnsic ; that it was 
' the opinion of the said committee that Mr. Paterson should be obliged for 

* the future to teach church music three days every week, beginning at a 
' quarter of an hour before twelve, and to continue for half an hour, with certifl* 
' cation that» if he neglected, a quarter's salary be detained therefor, both by 
' the town and session.* On 17th March 1790, the minutes bear the follow- 
ing:— 

Tht School OandUlcUe reads and emgs h^i/te the Council, 

< One of the candidates, Mr. William Milleri from Kincardine^ appeared and pro* 

* duoed a letter, with sundry certificates, all which was read to the meeting, and 
' he, in the heating of the meeting, read a page of English from ' Milton.' Mr. 
' John Patterson, from Ayr, another candidate, appMred and produced sundry 

< certificates, and also read a page from 'Milton ' and the * Spectator,' and sung a 
' tone of mnaio. A letter was produced and read from Mr. Malcolm Bowden, 
' schoolmaster of the united parishes of Fossoway and TuUibole, a third candidate, 
' and in whose favour several letters were read, one from Dr. Blacklock in Edia- 
' bnrgh, one from Mr. Graham, minister of Fossoway, and one from Sir Harry 
' Moneraiff Wellwood, Bart., through Mr. Bandale in Edinburgh, directed to Mr. 
' Fleming, minister of Kirkcaldie, all of whom recommended him amply, and Mr. 

* Bowden appeared personally, and read, in the hearing of the meeting, a passage 

< from ' Milton' and the ' Spectator, with a tune of rnxuae* 

* And the meeting, after considering the different letters, and hearing Messrs. 

* Patterson and Bowden each read a pasasge from ' Milton ' and the * Speotator,' 
' and also each sing a toxte of music, they unanimously prefer Mr. Bowden as 

* second teacher to the Grammar School ; and he being called in, the same was 

< intimated to him, and reoommend to him to remove from his present ohaige with 

* all convenient dispatch.' 

While the Town-Conncil minutes furnish the abore infonmitioii in reference to 
the school, the records of the Kirk^Session also speak of the education of the 
burgh from an early period. 

' From them we learn that the famous Geox^ Gillespie (author of " Aaron's 

* " Bod Blossoming"), who was bom in 1613, was senti in 162d) to coUe|^ as a 
' bursar, at the expense of the Presbytery | was for a ^ort time minister of 
' Wemyss, and afterwards one of the ministers of £dinbur|^ and one of tLe 

* Commissioners to the Westminster Assembly of Divines. After having proved 

* himself the foremost Scotchman in that Assembly, he was elected Moderator of 
' the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland in 1648, and died in the same> 
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* thirty-sixth year, and was buried in Lis native town of Kirkcaldy, where 

* a monument erected to his memory was thrown down through the *' malign 

* " influence of Archbishop Sharis" but re-erected in 1745 by hu grandson and 

* namesake, the minister of Strathmiglo. George's brotlier, Patrick Gillespie, 
' bom in 161 7» became Principal of the University of Glasgow in 1654, and was 

* the chief medium of communication between Cromwell and the Presbyters of 

* Scotland during the period of the Protectorate. He too, doubtless, would be 
' educated in Kirkcaldy, being, as well as his brother Gkorge, a son of the Ber. 
' John Gillespie, minister of the second charge of the church of Kirkcaldy, at 

* that time collegiate, which it continued to be till 1759, although, in 1650. 
' nearly the whole of the landward part of the parish was disjoined from it, and 
' erected into the adjoining parish of AbbotshaJL It does not appear that Elirk- 

< caldy has ever had a parish schooL We learn from the extant records of the 

* burgh, that the teacher of the Grammar School, in the second quarter of last 
' century, was a Mr. David Miller, who had as pupils at the same time Mr. Oswald 
' of Dunnikier, M.P. for the county of Fife, in one, and for the Kirkcaldy District 
' of Burghs in three, Parliaments ; his brother. Dr. John Oswald, afterwards 
' Bishop of Kaphoe ; Dr. Drysdale, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, and twice 

* Moderator of the General Assembly ; and Dr. Adam Smith, author of the 

* ** Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations; " all of whom 
' continued to be united through life by the closest ties of friendship. After 

* Mr. Miller's time, a second teacher appears to have been appointed, who was 

* styled School Doctor. The grammar schoolmaster, from about 1790 till 1815, 
' when he retired upon an allowance, was Mr. John Hume.*^ 

In 1812, the educational condition of the burgh was not satisfactory, and the 
more influential people of Kirkcaldy, headed by the minister, who had a larg^ 
family to educate, and the well-to-do shopkeepers and householders of the place, 
determined to establish a new school. To this school Eklward Irving, then twenty 
^ears of age, was appointed from the Mathematical School of Haddington, where 
he had been teaching for two years. His school is thus described by Mrs. Oil- 
phant : — ' Two rooms in a central " wynd," opening into each other, with a tiny 

* class-room attached, now occupied by a humble schoolmaster, who points to 

< his worm-eaten oaken desks as being those used by " the great Mr. Irving,** 
' were simply fitted up into the head Academy. Without any accessories to 
' command respect, in a humble locality, with a cobbler's hutch in the sunk storey 
' beneath, and common houses crowding round, the new institution notwithstand- 

* ing impressed respect upon the town, and soon became important^ Boys and 

* girls, as was usual, sat together at these brown oaken desks without the least 
' separation, and pursued their studies with mutual rivalry.* For some time 
Irving managed thu alone, but afterwards had an assistant, and in this employ- 
ment remained for seven years, and had the training of a generation in his hands. 
He appears to have exercised a rigid discipline, and ane^otes of his severities 
in the school are still extant in school and buigh. 

During part of these seven years the Classical Department in the Buigh School 
was taught by Thomas Carlyle. He was appointed in December 1816, at a 
salary of £50 per annum, and remained there till 1818. The building in which 
he taught is now a flax-store. He visited it some years ago with deep interest; 
recalling the lessons which he taught, and the names of his scholars, even where 
they sat, and how they did their woric. 

After he left KirkoJdy, a Mr. Kennedy was appointed, and remained as head 
master till 1832. But the school languished. At this time the new Town Council 
appointed under the Reform Act attempted some improvements, api>arently not 
with much success, and the school went on much as before. During all this 
time a Mr. Melville was the English teacher in the Burgh School In 1840, both 
he and Mr. Kennedy retired, and Mr. Hume, who had enjoyed bis retiring 
allowance since 1816, died. There was thus an opportunity for a complete 
change in the Burgh School arrangements. 

At this time, September 1840, the attendance in the Classical Division of the 
school was about 15; in the English and Commercial, about 80. The dual 
arrangement having been found not to work well, Mr. Lockhart, the present 
teacher, was appointed sole master of the school, and since that time the average 
attendance has b^n 256, about 20 per cent, of that number being taught Latin, 
Greek, and French. These numbers were greatly too large for the old Burgl^- 

> Extracts from a letter by Mr. Lockhart, master of the Burgh School. 
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School building, and in 1843, entirely at the expense of the Town Council, the Eirkcaldy 
present building was erected at a cost of about £1600. Since 1840, the school Burgh 
has been successful. Sc hool. 

The site and the buildings are both very good. There are five class-rooms. Buildings, 
with accommodation for 422 scholars; the furniture is also satisfactory, and 
there is no difficulty as to the execution of repairs. The playground is small, 
about 40 X 40 yards, but there are fields in the neighbourhood to which the 
scholars could get access. There is no dwelling-house for the master. 

The financial condition of the school is as follows :-« Finance. 

Salaries paid by Town Council to Beotor, . £50 

„ „ Assistants, 50 

Fees amount to • • . . 250 



£350 



From this income, which the master receives and uplifts, he has to pay to 
senior assistant £60 ; to junior, £25 ; to monitors, £30 ; for coals, £10; gas, £4 ; 
pen, ink, and slates, £10 ; maps, £1, and supplementary prizes, £5 ; t.e., £145 in 
all, leaving £205 for net income. 

* This (60x25) SB £85,' writes Mr. Lockhart, *is our normal expenditure for 
' assistants, but last year they were paid (75 x 60) =£135, and are to be paid the 
« same sum this year also. This additional £50 is simply a gift from Provost Swan, 
' at his own personal expense, and cannot therefore be looked upon as a perman* 
' ent endowment, neither does it at all affect the income of the head master.' 

The scantiness of the head master's income, and the uncertain nature of the 
assistants' salaries, are subjects of much regret in the burgh. One hundred 
pounds per annum is not below the average sum of money spent out of burgh 
funds on education, but it is a small sum to be paid to a head master in a school, 
of this importance. It is acknowledged by all, and by none more readily than 
by 3£r. Lockhart, that the burgh is willing to increase his salary, but its finan-^ 
cial condition is so unsatisfactory, that it cannot afford to pay any addition. 
As Mr. Lockhart puts it in answer to the question, in the Note of Particulars 
of Inquiry, *What difficulties, if any, do you find in the discharge of your 

• duty V 

Ana.-^^ Ko difficulties, but two discomforts of great magnitude, viz., excessive 

* work and inadequate pay. I have the ear of the community, and the goodwill 
' of the authorities, who give me everything but money — miraria / they have 
' none to give,' 

The scale of fees per quarter is as follows : — 

Beading, • • • .£030 

„ and writing, . 4 6 

„ „ snd arithmetic, 5 6 

. „ „ „ grammar and geography, 6 6 

„ „ „ „ with all beyond these, 7 6 

They are paid quarterly in advance, and 'the average per scholar is £1 per 
' annum, i.«., 5s. per quarter.' A good many however, pay more than the average. 
Thirty of the pupils attend six classes, viz., — reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and geography and Latin, for which they pay 7s. 6d. per quarter, or 
£1, 10s. per annum. 

There is one bursaiy of £10 per annum, tenable for three years, and given, on Bursary, 
the teacher^s recommendation, to the best boy in the school, if he chose to go to 
the University. It is called the Anderson Bursary, and is given by Mr. Ander- 
son, the son of a late Provost It is at present held by , son of a poor 

widow, in his second session at the University. 

There is also another sum of money which has been left to the school, but that 
is at present enjoyed by certain aged persona who have a liferent of it 

The school is taught by the rector with two assistants. The rector was educated Teachers, 
in Glasgow University, and taught in Olasgow for some time before his appoint- 
inent. He has two assistants, who are appointed by him, with the sanction of the 
Town ConnciL They were both trained in the Free Church Normal SchooL 

The i>arents of the scholars attending this school are for the most part trades- Scholars, 
men, factory-men, iactory-foremeiit sod small shopkeepers. Very few of tiie 
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EirkcAldy soholars go to any Uniyenity. Daring the last twenty years, about thirty have 
?^^ gone to St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and Glasgow Universities. Of those thirty, 
only two belonged to the middle class; these were the sons of a banker and of a 
Free Church minister. The other twenty-eight belonged to the humbler classes, 
aud were induced to go to the (JniTersity by the personal influence of the teacher. 
The other scholars attending the school go very early to offices and factories. 

At the same time, the list of honours gained by students from this school is 
large, as appears from the following return furnished to us by the teacher :-^ 



Honours. 




Number of 
Scholars. 



Organiza- 
tion. 



Remarks 



' (1.) Mr. , at present student of divinity in the Free College^ was, 

three years ago, dux of the logic class, the dux of the Edinburgh Academy 
several removes below him, and a distinguished student all along. (2.) Mr. 

, advocate in Edinburgh, was a.first-cl^BS student, a regular prize-taker, 
and chairman of the committee that procured tiie return of Mr. Carlyle as rector. 

(3.) Mr. , the son of a Kirkcaldy blacksmith, a prize-taker in the law 

classes, has for a year back been a student of the Middle Temple. (4.) Mr. 

, son of a Pathhead weaver, with less than two years' attendance at the 
evening class, his sole preparation, gained in his first session a £40 bursary, 
offered for competition by the United Presbyterian body, to which he belongs. 

(5.) Mr. (one of a numerous family, brought up on less than £70 a year), 

formerly a gold medal and Stratton Prize-man, was recently unanimously 
chosen assistant and successor to the minister of ■ Chiurch, Edinburgh. 

(6.) Mr. — — , son of a warehouseman to Provost Swan, formerly the first 
pupU-teacher — Queen's scholar — of his year in Scotland, and subsequently tutor 
in the family of a nobleman, was appointed a few weeks ago to be one of the 

teachers of Academy ; and, about the same time, (6.) Mr. , son 

of a journeyman cabinetmaker, a distinguished student throughout, was elected 
rector of the — ^— School of — — . And the pupils of the Burgh School, of 
the humblest origin, who now occupy mercantile situations greatly preferable 
(in emolument) to that of most schoolmasters in Scotland, may be safely set 
down at a multitude.' 



The total numbers in the school are, — 

OnHolL 
Boys, 173 
Girls, 78 



251 



In Attendance, 
Boys, 164 
Girls, 71 

235 



The school is divided into three divisions — seniors, proveotiores, juniors. 

The seniors number, boys, 35, girls, 21, =56; they are under Mr. Lockhart, 
and meet from 32} to 45} hours per week. All are taught by hkn reading, 
writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic, and 31 are taught Latin, 20 French, 
and 3 Greek. 

The proveotiores number, boys, 68, girls, 32, = 100 ; they are taught by the 
head assistant, and meet for 32 i hours per week. They are taught reading, 
writing, grammar, geography, and arithmetic. 

The juniors number, boys, 70, girls, 25, =95. They are under the second 
assistant, and meet for 15 hours per week. They are taught reading from the 
alphabet, and elementary writing, arithmetic, and geography. 

We were unable to examine the school, but we heard the teacher examine the 
senior English, Latin, and French classes, numbering five, in reading, translation, 
and grammar, and it was apparent that these five scholars were thoroughly well 
drilled and grounded. We also heard one boy, son of a labourer, translate a 
short piece from one of the orations of Demosthenes, and we asked him some 
grammatical questions. He did remarkably weU. We can express no opinion 
as to the junior and more elementary portions of the schooL [S.] 
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XVL— BURNTISLAND BURGH SCHOOL. Bumtifiland 

Burgh 

The town records of Burntisland go back to 1596. They have been carefully ^^^^ 
eearehed by Mr. Speed, ez-provost of the burgh, and to his unpublished history of y;.;^;^ 
Burntisland we are mainly indebted for our information in regard to the school. December 

In 1596, there is mention made of the reader of public prayers, who was also is, 1866. 

schoolmaster. He had no settled allowance in money, but for his support the 

Council nominated the ' honestest men' of the town to lodge him in their houses History. 
by turns. In 1602, the office of schoolmaster and doctor belonged to different 
persons, and the latter is directed to be * taker up of the psalm, keeper of the kirk 
' records, and reader of the prayers of the kirk.' In the years 1611-161.3, there 
was a general visitation of parishes in the diocese of St. Andrews north of the 
Forth. Among the rest, Burntisland was visited, and found to have an ordinary 
parish school This did not satisfy the visitors, who ordered the Town Council to 
establish a grammar school within the burgh. To this order they demurred, as we 
find both by their own records and by the following extract from the Visitors' 
Report, April 1613 : — * It is reported that as yet there cannot be a grammar school 
in Burntisland, the Council of the Town being slow therein, and contenting them- 
' selves with one who teaches the bairns to read and write. Forasmuch as it 
' was once concluded in a visitation that a grammar school shall be had within 
' the burgh, and it is most necessary that it be so, therefore it is ordained that 
' letters be raised upon the act of visitation.' This threat had some effect. In 
1620, six roods of land were bought at * the South Hill,' whereon a school-house 
and dwelling-houses for the master and doctor were erected. On this occasion was 
introduced a custom, continued for many years afterwards, of the master and doctor 
delivering the keys of the school-house and of their own houses to the Council in 
acknowledgment that they held the office during the pleasure of the Coimcil. The 
keys were regularly returned with an admonition to be * more diligent than here- 

* tofore.' No private schools were allowed, except those of women who were 
permitted to teach only < lasses and very young boys.' In 1630, Mr. Thomas 
Christie, the schoolmaster, complained to the Council that the school doctor went 
from house to house playing at ' carts' till twelve o'clock at night. The Council 
advised them ' to patch up the matter, shake hands, and drink together,' which 
they seem to have done. In 1635, an order, probably proceeding from the Frivy 
Council, is recorded that Wedderbum's Grammar shall be used; but, after 
a trial of three years, it was given up as an unfit book. In the same year 
(1635) the salary of the schoolmaster was 100 merks, increased subsequently 
to 150. The quarterly fees payable were, for Latin, 12s., and for English, 
9s. Scots, of which two-thirds went to tbe master, and one-third to the doctor. 
The latter seems to have had no salary, but he was usually reader of prayers and 
precentor in the church, for which he had an allowance. In 1656, a female teacher 
had a free house, and many years later a salary of £2 sterling was allowed her, 
on condition that she taught two or three scholars free. In 1700, the Town 
Council were unable to pay the salaries of the master, and the school in conse- 
quence was declared vacant, but the master offered to teach without any stipend 
for a certain period. In 1803, the old school-house, the site of which is still 
called the Scholars' Brae, was taken down, and a new building erected at the east 
end of the ' Broom Hill,' for schools and masters' houses. By a subsequent change, 
the office of doctor was abolished ; but the upper part of the dwelling-house 
attached to the school is still spoken of as the doctor's house. 

At present the Burgh or Grammar School is simply an ordinary parish school. 
It is under Government inspection, with a staff of pupil-teachers, and all its 
arrangements axe in accordance with the requirement! of ike Frivy CounciL We 
subjoin the last report of Dr. Woodford :— 

* The order is better than it was last year, and the junior classes made a 
' deoidedly improved appearance. There is still, however, considerable room for 
' improvement in the upper standards, espeeially in the fourth, in which the 

* dictation and arithmetio are very moderate. The shortcoming in grammar 
' extends to the exercises of the pupil teachers.' 
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Condition 
of the 
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Teachers. 



Endow- 
ment. 



The upper and middle classes have nearly deserted the school, and go mostly to 
a private adventure, formerly a proprietary school in the neighbourhood, and some 
of them to Kirkcaldy. A very few boys belonging to the upper imd middle classes 
may still be seen in the Burgh School, but no girls of these classes. They go to 
private schools in the town, or to others at a distance. The site of the school is 
not in itself bad, but in the immediate vicinity there is a gas-work, which emits 
an offensive smell, and is surrounded by a very poor class of houses and people. 
The school'bmldings are an unsightly erection, but well aired. There is accom- 
modation for 157 scholars, and tibere were present at the time of our examination 
141. There were on the roll 173. Manifestly, therefore, if all classes of the 
community took advantage of it, and if it served both as pariah and grammar 
school, the accommodation would be inadequate for the public wants. Of the 
whole numbers, only 3 boys were learning Latin, and it is almost unknown for 
any boy to go from the school to a University. The pupils leave as soon as 
they have got enough of the common branches to fit them for situations as 
engineers, in the telegraph office, the post-office, and the railway. The master 
told us that he was ' besieged by applications for his elder boys.' The average 
age when they leave school is twelve or thirteen. The fees are from 4b. to 6b. a 
quarter. 

The present master was appointed in 1856. He was educated in St. Andrews, 
but has no degree. He is a member of the United Presbyterian Church. He 
has under him three pupil-teachers, and his wife is sewing mistresB of the school. 
His tenure of office he considers to be that of a burgh schoolmaster. He enjojrs a 
salary of £30 from the Town Council, and an endowment from Watson's Mortifi- 
cation (1694) of £10. This sum is paid ' for teaching as many children of parents 
' residing within the burgb as are unable to pay for their children's learning as 
' the mortification will permit* at the rate of £4 Scots for each child yearly.' By 
the terms of the will, the master is entitled to his share of the mortification even 
though the full number of children shall not be prisented. Watson's Mortifica- 
tion also gives a free house and £30 of money to three poor widows. The num- 
bers of the children seldom fall short, and the mortification has been a useful 
one. The Town Council paid also a sum of £4 for prizes and a sum of £4^ 18b. 2d. 
for repairs for the year ending October 1866. [H.] 
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XVIL—DUNFERMLINE BURGH OR GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Dunferm. 

line Burgh 

Ab early as 1173, according to Tjrtler in his History of Scotland, the monks of ?,' ^Pl"- , 
Dnnf ermline were directors of the schools of Perth and Stirling. Of the school ^ "^^^°^' 
of Dunfermline itself, we have traces long prior to the Reformation, but the first Visited 
authentic notice of it is in 1610. In that year Queen Anne of Denmark, wife of December 
James VL, mortified in the hands of the Town Oouncil £2000 Scots for the sup- 16, 1866. 

port of the schoolmaster of the burgh, and a teacher of music, called the master of . 

the song. Tbe Magistrates and Town Council bound themselves and their sue- History. 
cessors to pay to each of them £100 Scots annually, as the interest of this sum. 
They added from themselves a donation of £9, Os. lOd., and the Guildry gave 
a further sum of £5, 5s., so that for a considerable time the rector had a stdary 
of £22, 128. 6d. l%e voluntary payment of £9, Os. lOd. from the burgh funds 
and the donation from the Guildry ceased to be paid, the former in 1835, when 
the town was in embarrassed circumstances, the latter more recently. Besides 
the rector, the Grammar School had formerly a second master, called the doctor. 
He had a small salary from the kirk-session, who, in consequence, were joint 
patrons with the Town Council His office was understood to be to superintend 
the English, writing, and arithmetic classes, while the rector took charge of the 
classical and higher Iwaaches. Their relation towards eacb other varied accord- 
ing to circumstances, and the special terms of their appointment Sometimes 
they were quite independent of each other, both as to tiie management of their 
schools and the fees of their scholars. At other times, while responsible for their 
respective departments, they were bound to assist eacb other when necessary, and 
the fees went into a common fund, of which the rector received two-thirds and 
the doctor one-third. He had, besides, a salary of £2, 10s. Since 1835, there 
has been no doctor in the school, and the rector has been allowed ever since to 
appoint his own assistant, and to make any arrangement with him that he pleased. 
The doctor's salary has ceased to be paid. The master of the Song or Sang School, 
was originally, as the name implies, a teacber of music He was also precentor in 
the parish kirk. By the Queen's Mortification he is entitled to a salary of 
£8, 6s. Sd., and to a further sum of £5, lis., paid, we believe, by the Crown. 
The master of the Song School has ceased for many years to have any connec- 
tion with the Burgh SchooL He continues to be precentor in the kirk, and holds, 
besides, some other offices in the burgh. 

As the school now exists, there is only one master, the rector, who may appoint Manage- 
such assistants as he pleases. The electors are the Town Council, but their choice ment and 
is subject to the approval of the Marquis of Tweeddale, as heritable bailie of the ^^^fj^^ 
Lordship of Duntermline, and patron. There is no instance, we understand, in (^<>')dmot). 
which he has opposed the recommendation of the Town Council. But the fact 
that the patronage is in his hands, exempts tbe master from contributing to the 
Widows* Fund of the Burgh Schoolmasters. 

' The new Burgh or Grammar Schoolhouse is a very neat oblong building, at Biiildin?. 

* the head of the town, with the playground in front. It consists of two large 
' school-rooms on the first floor, and of an excellent dwelling-house for the 
' rector on the second. It has an ornamental circular tower, rising a little above 
' the roof, meant for an observatory. On the front, and two gable walls, are 

* inserted three triangular stones, with suitable inscriptions, which were placed 
' in the attic storeys of the Old Grammar School. The stone in front bears the 
' Dunfermline coat of arms, the date 1625, and the motto, "Fave mihi, mi 

* "Dens," with a new inscription beneath, '* Reconditum, 1816, D. Wilson, 
' ''pnefecto;** that on the east has the words, **Saepe docete et castigate, 
' '* Vivat puer;*' and the third, on the west, has *'Disce et patere, Sic te 
' **beabitDettstuus.'"^ 

The present master of the school was elected in 1850. He was educated at Teachers. 
Edinburgh University, but took no degree. He is now a member of the Estab- 
lished Church, but at the time of his election be was a Baptist. His appointment 

} Extract from Chalmers's BUtory of ThinfermUnt^ 
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or Gram- 
mar School. 



Scholars. 



Donferm- originally was for ten years, and this has been renewed in the coarse of his tenure 
li^e^Burgh Qf office. He teaches all the ordinary branches of an English education himself, 
and besides these, Latin, Greek, French, and mathematics are also included in 
his course. From salary (£8, Gs. 8d.) and fees he derives an income of £162. 
He generally has one assistant, and when there has been a sufficiently l&ige 
French class, he has employed a French master. The boys and girls attending 
the school belong to the middle classes of the town. The upper classes seem 
to have deserted it, and go in preference to a private academy, whose master is 
limited to a certain number of pupils, and bound to maintain a certain scale of 
fees. The lower classes of the community, again, go to schools where the fees are 
not so high as in the Burgh School. Altogether in the town we found that there 
were no fewer than twenty-seven schools, and not a few of these are rivals, and 
formidable rivals, of the Burgh SchooL 



Examina- 
tions. 




Remarks. 



At the time of our visit there were on the roll 74 pupils, and in attendance 66. Of 
the latter 49 were boys and 17 were girls. They were all assembled in one room, 
and it was not an easy matter to conduct our examination of the several classes. 
Tbe 3d and 4th Latin classes, composed of 9 boys about thirteen years of age, 
were reading Curtius, and the first part of Arnold's Latin Prose Composition, 
The time devoted to Latin in these cLisses is three-quarters of an hour daily. We 
could not, therefore, expect to find great i)roficiency in the language. One or 
two boys, however, did fairly enough. There were no boys learning Greek, 
and there was only one pupU in French. The highest English classes read a 
portion of the day's lesson. The reading was very fair. To 16 boys and girls 
selected from these classes, an easy piece of dictation was set, with the following 
result : — 
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From the above sketch of the school it will be,admitted that it is scarcely equal 
to the requirements of Dunf ermlina Beyond the buildings, the burgh contributes 
almost nothing from its funds to the su})port of the school. For the year ending 
October' 1866, the expenditure on the Burgh School was as follows: — ^Repairs, 
£6, 15s. 7d. ; Lisurance, 158. ; Poor-rates and assessments, £1, 3s. ; in all, 
£8, 13s. 7d. The few maps, etc., with which the walls were furnished, were the 
private property of the master himself. The education afforded in the school 
cannot, with so inadequate a staff, be of a very high class. Few or none of the 
pupils, as far as we could hear, ever go from the school to the University. 
In self-defence, those parents who desired a somewhat higher education for their 
boys than^they could get at the Grammar School, some years ago started a 
Subscription School or Academy. The pupils were Hmited to a certain number, 
and a handsome salary was granted to the master by the subscribers. This 
system was found not to work well, and the school is now a Private Adventure 
schooL The master is boimd not to exceed a certain number of pupils, and to 
keep up the fees. It is clear that such an expedient as this to supply a first-rate 
education is essentially wrong. The Burgh School of such a town as Dunferm- 
line ought to be able to supply the educational wants of the middle and upper 
classes of boys at least. It certainly does not. The points wherein it falls short 
are mainly these : — 

1. Inadequate School Accommodation. 

2. Inadequate staff of Masters. 

3. Want of support from the Town GounciL [H.] 
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XVin. DQLLAR INSTITUTION. 

HISTORY. 



Dollar In- 
stitiitioii. 



Jolm M^abby^ the founder of the Dollar Institution, was bom in 1732. His Visited 
early education is thus described : — ' He attended occasionally at the parish school, Dec. 17, 18, 
' and it is said he herded cattie even after he became a grown lad.* He left ^^^* 
Dollar without a sixpence, made his way to Leith, and engaged himself with the 
master of a ship. At sea he saved some money, and became a ship's husband. In 
this business he was successful, and amassed a considerable fortune. He settled 
in London, and added to this fortune by successful speculation, and at his death it 
was found that he had left a large sum of money, whereof one-half, amounting 
to nearly £90,000, was bequeathed, subject to certain annuities, * to bring an an- • 

* nual income or interest for the benefit of a charity or school for the poor of the 
' parish of Dollar and shire of Clackmannan.' The nomination of trustees was in 
the following terms : — ' I give and bequeath to the mimsters and church of the 

* said pariah for ever — say to the minister and church officers for the time being ; 
' and no other person shall have power to receive the annuity but the aforesaid 
' officers for the time being in their right, appointed for the time by them.' 

This will is dated 8th May 1800. John M*Nabb died in January 1802, but in 
consequence of his executors refusing to act, the money was thrown into Chancery. 
The Court of Chancery admitted that the minister and elders of the parish were 
the trustees of the fund according to the will ; but before handing over to them 
the money, it was insisted that the kirk-session should exhibit for the appro- 
bation of the Court a scheme of the way in which they meant to dispose of the 
legacy. In compliance with this order, the kirk-session of Dollar laid before the 
Court a plan for erecting a great hospital or poorhouse. Opposition to this 
scheme was attempted by the heritors in the parish, but as the heritors were not 
trustees their opposition was disregarded, and the plan of the poorhouse was 
approved by the then Master of the Bolls. Before, however, he had issued his 
order the minister of the parish died, and his succeasor, as trustee, put in his 
claim to be heard on the subject of the appropriation of the legacy, and insisted 
that since the legacy was left for behoof of persons residing in Scotland, the 
Court of Chancery in England had no right to dictate to the trustees, or to control 
them in the disposal of the funds. He further insisted that the Court should at 
onoe put the minister and elders of the parish in possession of the funds 
bequeathed, leaving it to them to dispose of the legacy pursuant to the will of the 
testator, but subject to the control of the Scotch law courts. This view was adopted 
by the then Lord Chancellor. 

By final order and decree pronounced 22d June 1818, he directed that, after 
paying the costs of the cause, the residue of the funds ihould be realized ; and 
this having been done, they were invested in the purchase of £92,345, 3s. 2d. 
three per cent, consolidated bank annuities. Of tiiis sum, £37)234, 148. was 
transferred into the names of the Miuiater and EMers^ * to be by them applied for 

* the benefit of a charity or school for the poor of the said parish of Dollar, pur- 
' suant to the will of the said John M'Nabb,' and the residue, £55,110, 9s. 2d., 
with some additions caused by the falling in of the capital set aside to provide 
for the annuities, amounting together to £56,574, 6s. 9d., remained, as appears 
from the Act of 1847i in the name of the AccourUant-O^neral of the Court of 
Chancery in trust. 

The question then arose as to how this sum was to be expended. The idea of the 
pooriiouse was abandoned, but the sum was greater than was necessary for 
the establishment of a school for teaching merdy the elementary branches of 
education. The trustees therefore resolved to establish a seminary of education 
in the parish, in which the ordinary branches of instruction should be taught to 
the poor of the parish, and in which the higher branches should be taught also. 
Before carrying this resolution into effect, the trustees took the opinion of counsel 
as to the extent of their powers under the will, and the soundness of their resolu- 
tion was confirmed by the following excerpt from the opinion of Messrs. Cranstoun, 
Thomson, and Jeffrey : — ' . . . We think that the trustees have exercised a 

sound discretion in resolving to establish a great academy or seminary of educa- 
' tion upon a scale suited to the means that have been given them by the donor ; 

and that in this seminary it is their duty to estabUsh teachers of all such 

1 This account of the history of Dollar Institution is taken chiefly from the New Sta- 
tUtical Aecount qf Scotland, 




^ 



Dollar In- ' branches of useful knowledge as in their opinion may be beneficial to those who 

Btitution. ( are likely to attend the sdhooL' The trustMS accordingly erected the present 

""^ school-building, and appointed masters both for elementary and for more ad- 

TUiced subjects of instruction. Aotiuff still by the advice of counseL they opened 

the school to the poor of the parish ol X>ollar as gratis pupils ; ana at the same 

time admitted others to the benefits of the institution who resided in the parish 

and paid fees according to a scale fixed by the trustees, to be hereafter mentioned. 

They also established a few bursaries, to be given to ' meritorious foundation 

* scholars,' to enable them to attend some University, and also in connection with 

the trust they established a library, a Sabbath school, a savings bank, a school 

for gymnastics, and a dispensary, under the charge of the surgeon to the 

^ Institution. 

Constitution and MaitaoxmSnt. 

In 1847 an Act was passed to increase the number of trustees for the manage- 
ment of the Dollar Institution. This Act went upon the preamble that the funds 
bequMthisd by the testator having proved greater than was anticipated, the Insti- 
tutioa had become mora important than could have been ooatemplated by the 
truster $ that the number and deseription of the elders and tnisteeft being subject 
to oonstant variation, and there being difficulty in a small country parish such as 
Dollar in obtaining a tuffioieiit number of persona eligible as elders who axe 
qualified as trustees for the management of so valuable and importtnt an institU- 
tioii, it is expedient that persona qualified by station and talents should be addM 
to the present body of trustees. 

Accordingly it was enacted that the following should be appointed to aot 
as trustees ; vix.| the minister of Dollar and three elders of his ohuroh, and the 
filders for the time being (but not more than four), the minister of daoko 
tnannan, the minister of Alva, the Frindpal of the University of Edinburgh, 
the Lord lieutenant, Vioe-Lientenant, Convener, and Sheriff of ^ftftkmannaa, 
the patron of the pariah of Dollar, all heritors of the parish who are assessed for 
poroehial burdens upon a real rent of £800 per annum within the oounty, and two 
persons standing on the roll of the Fttrliamontary electors of the parish of Dollar 
to be chosen by the Pttrliamentary electors. 

Such, therefore, is the constitution of the present board of management, consist^ 
ing of some thirty-ono persons, with equal voice in the direotioa of the affain 
•f the Institution. 

BtrtLOXKoa. 

The institution is situated in a beautiful and healthy locality in the vidley of 
the Devon, at the foot of the Ochils, where they rise to the height Of 1800 or 
1000 feet. A country village has sprung up around tiie Institution, and It has 
Attracted a considerable chuM of people, trho have been induced to retide in the 
village and neighbourhood by the educational advantages offered by it. The 
buildine is very good. It is of Grecian architecture, 186 feet in length And 6S 
in breadth. In the centre of the front, which looks to the west, there is an ele- 
gant portico of six columns, and the top of the wall all round Ui surmounted by 
a block course, which conceals the roofs and chimneys, and with the portico 
gives a massive and handsome appearance to the building. There are two other 
schools preparatory to the Institution, one at the gate of the ground in which the 
building stands, and one in another part of the parish. The main building con- 
sists of two storeys, containing on the ground floor, besides a large public hall or 
library, the three junior English class-rooms, the two classical rooms, writing 
room-, industrial room, and janitor's house. On the upper floor, there are two 
arithmetic and two rooms for drawing on one side of the hall, above the Ihiglish 
rooms on the ground floor; on the other side of the hall, there are two mathe- 
matical rooms^ modern laneuaffo room, and senior English room ; and over the 
principaVs classical room and lobbv on the ground floor there is the Board room. 
There is accommodation in this, the main building, for 1268 scholars, exclusive 
of the hall, which is 46 feet square. In the preparatory school, At the gate, 
there is accommodation for 109, and in the Sheardale School fot* 119, or, 
in all, for 1496 scholars. 

FtNAKOJL 

As we have previously mentioned, the sum of £87)284, 14a. waa transferred to 
the minister and elders. Of this sum, £25,284, 14s. was expended by tiiem in 
the purchase of ground and feu-duties, in the erection of the Institution and 
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teacher's hooMi «nd other ohargea of eatabliihing the aohooL A balanoe of Dollar In 
£12,000 therefore remained in their hands, Thia balance, with the aum stand- Btitution, 
ing in the name of the Accountant-General, amounted together to £68,574, 6s. 9d. 
of three per cent, consolidated bank annuities. From tho first item in the fol- 
lowing account of income for the past year it may be inferred that, besides the 
value of the ground and buildings, the funds may now amount to rather more 
than £70,000. 

Inoomv and Exfexditube. 
Income, 

1» Dividends on endowments, interest, etc., 

2. School fees and stationery, • • 

9. Garden proceeds. . . # • 

4. Feu-duties, and mterest on buildingB, 

5. Drawing materials, . . • 

6. Miscellaneous, • • • # 



£2,17^ 10 54 

1,234 17 6 

272 10 7 

80 10 7^ 

61 9 a 

4 5 6 



Income and 
Expendi- 
ture. 



Total income, ' 

Mtpenditure» 

1. Salaries of teachers, treasurer, librarian, janitor, 

also retiring allowances to two teachers, 

2. Bursaries and money spent upon scholars to enable 

them to carry on their studies, • • 

3. School and prize books, drawing materialfl, etc., 

4. Clothing for poor scholars, etc. . 

5. Garden work, .... 

6. Extra work, . ^ t • 
7* Allowances and extra labour, . . 

8. Bepairs and extension of buildings, 

9. Incidental ex})en8es, • • . 



£3,825 16 11 



£2,485 5 





71 16 





280 2 


9 


65 6 


8 


202 13 


3 


113 6 


4 


71 6 


4 


162 8 


8 


254 1 


4 




Total expenditure, £3,640 6 4 
Garden accounts uncollected, . # 8 3 11 

Balance in hand 30th December 1865, . • 171 6 8 



Total, 



£3,825 16 11 



English, 



Salaries ov Tbachsrb. 
The salaries pf the principal, masters, and teachers for last financial year are as 
under : — 
Classics, . . Iter. Dr. Milne, Principal, 

Mr. Kirk (left), 

Mr. Leitch, • 
Mathematics, Dr. Lindsay, . 
Arithmetic, . Mr. Symmers (besides £20 as librarian), 

Mr. Bennet, assistant, • 

Mr, Macdonald, 

Mr. Philp, 

Mr. Chiistie, • 

Mr. Spence, 

Miss Murray, • 

Miss Crombie, . 

Miss Drysdale, assistant. 
Mod. Langs*, Mr. Bonne, 
Drawings « Mr, Brown (besides £10 for 

tending materials). 

Miss Westwood, assistant, 

Mr. DooglaSf 



Salaries. 



Writing, 

Botany, 

Music, 

Dancing, 

Sewing, 



. Mr. Westwood, 

. Mr. Deany, 

. Mr. Smy^ 

. Miss Watt, 
Miss Snowdown, assistant, 
SheanWe Hohool-rrMr* Clark, 



superm 



300 





and house. 


170 








170 





and house. 


220 





and house. 


900 








10 








170 





and house. 


82 


10 





95 








72 10 





65 








55 





and house. 


1 


5 





170 





and house. 


170 





and house. 


11 


15 





150 





and house. 


100 





and house. 


20 








10 








60 








11 


6 





30 









£2,334 5 



102 



Rei)ort en the State of Edu^aiwn in 



Dollar III- 
stitution. 



Fees. 




The fees of the Institution are paid on what is called a 'Basis Principle.* 
All boarders and residents pay a basis fee-— 



(1.) For the general course, • 
Modem Languages, . 
Drawing, 






£4 
15 
15 









>- In the senior schooL 



£5 10 peran. 



J 



(2.) For the general oourse, £2 in the junior school. 



This fee is exacted from all who attend the school, except the foundation free 
scholars, until they have resided three years in the parish. 
After such residence the following fees are charged : — 



(3.) General Course, . 


£1 





French, etc., 


15 





Drawing, 


15 





Latin and Mathematics, . 


2 






£2 12 Operan.^ 



> 



By all residents of three 
years* standing, who 
have an income of 
over £60 per annum. 



(4.) In the junior school, 

(5.) General Course, • 

Writing, Drawing, Latin, 
and Mathematics, 



£0 10 

£0 10 

4 



£0 14 per an. 



By residents of three 
years* standing, who 
have an income of less 
than £60 per annum. 



(6.) The free scholars, 320 in number, consist of the children of labourers and 
workmen in the parish having an income \mder £40 per annum, and these scholars 
after three years residence in the parish, in addition to their education, are sup- 
plied with books. A senior scholar, therefore, can be educated at Dollar in idl 
the branches of instruction taught there, if he has resided three years in the 
parish, for £2, 12s. per annum, and a junior for lOs. 

* By this system,' Dr. Milne says, * of charging the fees on the principle of a 
* basis-fee (paid half-yearly in advance), which must be paid if only a single class 
' be taken, we avoid a desultory attendance on a class here or a class there. The 
' basis-fee embraces the whole course except modem languages and drawing.' 

The cost of education at Dollar would thus appear to be placed at as low a rate 
as possible. But it seems that the fees of non-resident scholars are considerably 
higher than they were originally. Since 1851 to the present year the annual 
income derived from this source has steadily increased. 



In 


1851, th 


e fees am 


lounted to 


£163 13 5 


fi 


1852, 




}> 


200 17 6 


»i 


1853, 




M 


249 16 6 


j> 


1854, 




• » 


301 3 


;» 


1855, 




n 


323 19 


)» 


185C, 




M 


374 17 


M 


1857, 




'» 


480 4 


>» 


1858, 




»> 


571 


5» 


1859, 




>> 


754 7 


J» 


1860, 




J> 


No Return. 


•» 


1861, 




>» 


956 19 


J» 


1862, 




>l 


No Return. 


»l 


1863, 




»» 


1051 12 6 


*i 


1864, 




»» 


1102 I 6 


» 


1865, 




It 


1218 6 


l» 


1866, 




>l 


1234 17 6 



This steady increase is the best indication of the satisfactory progress made by 
the Institution with the last fourteen years. 
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Teachers. 

The Bt^ff of ieaohers is a very strong one. It consists of the following : — Rev. 
John Milne, A.M. and LIj.D., is the Principal of the Institution, and besides 
managing the internal arrangements of the school, he along with Andrew 
Leitcl^ A.M., teaches the classical department. The mathematics, engineering, 
and physical sciences are undertaken by James Lindsay, A.M. and LL.D. 
Arithmetic, by Mr. Symmers, F.R.A.S., assisted by Rev. E. D. Montgomery, 
A.M. of Aberdeen. English, geography, and history are taught by James L. 
Macdonald, A.M. French, German, and Italian, by M. Bonne, a graduate of the 
University of Paris. Drawing, by Mr. Brown. Writing and book-keeping, by 
Mr. Douglas. These are the teachers in the senior department. In the junior 
department, English, vmting, and arithmetic are taught, in the boys' classes, by 
Messrs. Spence and Christie, the former having been educated at the University 
of Edinburgh, the latter at a Normal school ; and English, geography, and his- 
tory are taught to the junior girls by Mr. Malcolm. Besides these teachers, 
music, dancing, needlework^ and botany are taught by separate teachers ; and 
there is a preparatory school under a female teacher, and the school at Shear- 
dale under Mr. Clark. 

SCHOLABS. 

In reference to the social position of the scholars attending the Institution, Dr. 
Milne sends us the following information : — 

' Taking the upper school throughout, about three-fourths, both boys and 
' girls, are the sons and daughters of merchants, professional men, military men 
' in India and elsewhere, or the sons and daughters of the widows of such men 
' resident in Dollar; the remainder belong to shopkeepers, and the working 
' classes generally. 

' This general statement gives a nearer ap]>roximation to the real facts of the 
' case than if I were to select 20 boys and 20 girls from any particular form, 
' and give the business or i>rof ession of each ; because, if taken from the highest 
' forms, not 1 in 10 would appear to belong to the working classes ; and if from 

* tbe lowest forms, the proportion of poorer scholars to those of wealthier parents 
*■ throughout the school would be much overstated. 

' In the preparatory school, fully three-fourths belong to the working classes, 

* and the remainder to the better class of residents. 

* At Sheardale School, the children, both boys and girls, belong entirely to the 

* working classes, chiefly colliers. 

He has also sent us in detail the professions or occupations of the parents of 
20 boys and 20 girls in the upper school. They are as follows : — 



Dollar In- 
stitution. 



Professions or occupations of the parents 
of 20 boys in the Upper School at 
Dollar Institution :*- 

1. Brewer, Alloa. 

2. Parish clergyman, 

3. Sheep farmer. 

4. Landed proprietor. 
6. Brewer. 

6. Major, E.LC.S. 

7. Medical officer, E.I.C.S. 

8. Writer. 

9. Merchant, Glasgow. 

10. Contractor. 

11. Parish clergyman. 

12. Engineer. 

13. Captain, E.LC.S. 

14. Distiller (deceased). 

15. Banker. 

16. Landed proprietor (deceased). 

17. F. C. minister. 

18. EIngineer. 

19. Mason. 

20. Major — retired. 



Professions or occupations of the parents 
of 20 girls in the Upper School at 
Dollar Institution : — 
.1. French pastor (deceased). 

2. Brewer. 

3. Shipbuilder. 

4. Merchant. 

5. Manufacturer. 

6. Coalmaster. 

7. Teacher. 

8. Major-General, KI.C.8. 

9. Brewer (deceased). 

10. Parish minister. 

11. U. P. minister. 

12. Teacher. 

13. Farmer. 

14. Merchant (deceased). 

15. Shoemaker. 

16. Drawing master. 

17. Surgeon. 

18.. Travelling agent. 

19. Grocer. 

20. Medical practitioner. 




Dollar lu- 
stitutioiL 




10<4 Heport on the SUUe qf Education in 

The scholars at present are — 
(1.) In the main building, . 



II 



t) 



On Boll. 
Boys, 343 
Girls, 204 



(2.) In the elementary lehool, 



>» 



yf 



547 

Beys, 57 
Girls, 45 



In Attendance. 
Boys, 320 
Girls, 191 

611 

Beys, 51 
Girls, 85 



(3.) In Bheardale School, 



i> 



}> 






Boys, 
Girls, 



102 

10 
15 

25 



Boys, 

Girls, 



86 

10 
15 

25 



The total number, therefore, in the whole Institution Is — on the roll, 674, and 
iu attendance, 622. 

OROANlZATIOy. 

The arrangement of the school is as follows : ^ — 

* At the age of four years, children are admitted to the infant or jo^panitory 
sohodl, under tiie care of a female teacher and assistants, where they usually 
continue three or four years, till they are able to read suoh easy readiug as is 
contained in Constable's Third Reading Book with tolerable accuracy. At the 
age of seven or eight they are transferred to the junior department of the In- 
stitution (which is under the charge of two masters), and continue under the 
care of the same master for usually three years (but in some cases two years 
suffice), until they can spell with fair accuracy, read ordinary reading with 
facility, know the general outlines of geography, something of Scripture facts, 
and can work with facility the first four rudes of arithmetic 

' On leaving the junior department, at the i^ usually of ten or eleTen, the boys 
and girls, who have been previously taught together, are separated, the girls 
ts^dng usually for one intermediate year i^lish (with geography and Scripture), 
writing and arithmetic, and sewing, under the respective teachers of these de- 
partments in the upper section. The following session, at the age of twelve or 
thirteen years, they usually take French and drawing in addition ; and after one 
or two years of French, commence Gennan and Italian — such at least as take it 
— A year later. This with a little botany (taught during the summer months) 
CQDstittttes the course for the girls. 

* The boys who have passed from the junior section have the option of taking 
simply a course of English, writing, and arithmetic, in which case they have 
three hours' English, two hours' arithmetic, and one hour's writing ; or of com- 
mencing Latin, in which case they have two hours of lAtin, and either one 
hour's English and two hours' arithmetic, or one hour's axithmetie and two 
hours' English, according to greatest need, and one hour's writing ; but unless 
in case of forward boys, an intermediate year of the English oonrae is recom- 
mended before the pupil commences Latin. After two yean of Latin, French 
may be commenced, and drawing is usually commenced about the same time. 
Pupils who do not take Latin may commence French sooner. Greek is usually 
taken by the comparatively few who study it along with the third 3rear of Latin. 
Along with the fourth year of Latin, when usually mathematics are oommenced, 
the study of Latin is reduced to one hour daily and one hour Greek ; and from 
this point mathematics, in our case, become the preponderating study. The 
classes are so arranged that arithmetic may be taken (if the pupil be somewhat 
deficient, or if arithmetio bo a prominent object) for one hour daily, along with 
the first year's idgebra, but not beyond. Boys in the engineering department 
give their whole time to mathematics, planning, and drawing, with tha addition 
usually of French, or French and German. The elements ei chemistry a^d the 
physical sciences are also taught in connection with the Mathematiesl D^»art- 

^ We have to thank Dr. MiluCi the Prmcipal of the Institution, for thi4 account of 
the organization of the school. 
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' ment. During the summer montlia thm^ are alBo extra classes for botany, Dellar In. 
' fencing, and dancing for such as choose to join them and pay the extra fee. BtituUoiL 

* To prevent as much as may be the collision of so many classes, a sort of see-saw """^ 
' arrangement is necessitated. No speeial arrangement is needed for writing, 

' drawing, or needlework. The pupils consequently attend these at such hours as 
' their other classes render most oonvenientt two hours each being specially 
' assigned for girls in writing and drawing — four hours in writing for boys, and 
' two hours drawing for do. The highest classes in daisies (Latin) are set off 

* against elementary mathematios, hi^iest arithmetio, and lower English, with 
' none of which they come into collision ; Greek against highest English and prac- 

* tical mathematics and junior arithmetic; highest mathematics against junior 

* Latin classes, middle classes of English and jiudor French. 

* By retaining the same scheme of olasses from year to year, new pnpUs ara in 

* most oases classed ¥rithout much collision ; and if collision do take place, that 

* whleh is least Talued must give way. 

' By charging the fees on the principle of a bas^ half-yearly fee (paid in ad- 
' vance), which must be paid if only a single class be taken, we avoid a desultory 

* attendance on a class here or a class there, The basis fee embraoes the whole 
' course, except French (indusive of German and mathematics) and drawing.' 

ExAMIKATIONfl. 

In the Classical Department, there are five classed in Latin and two in Greek. Classical; 
The three lower classes are taught mainly by Mr. Leitch. the classical master. Depart- 
the fourth and fifth by the principal, who also takes the third class for one hour a ment. 
day. The classical master teaches the junior Greek, the principal the senior. Ac- 
cording to the time-table, each of the three lowest I^tin classes attends two hours 
a day, but this is somewhat obstructed by the circumstance that during one of 
those hours the second and third classes meet together. The upper Latin and 
the Greek classes meet one hour a day each. In the whole school only 12 are 
learning Greek, of whom 10 are in the junior, and 2 in the senior classes. In the 
Latin classes there are 69 in the junior, and only 4 in the senior, the rule being, 
that vtry few earry their Latin studies beyond their third year. The popular 
branches are, English, drawing, modem languages, arithmetic, mathunatiot, 
and Boienoe. 

Firs^ Xo/vt.'^-In this class there were 59, in two divisions, learning, however, 
the same lessons. Their ages varied from ten to fourteen. The teaching was 
earef uL The language was taught in a skeleton fashion by stems, with a text- 
book, however, in addition (William Smith's Firsi LaUn Oourse). Boys were 
called upon to give examples of a guttural stem, a labial stem, a dental steuL 
This skeleton mode was carried out in the declension of nouns, adjectives, 
eta, of which generally only the terminations were given by the boys. 
The class was moderately attentive, but the system seemed unattractive. 
The examination was confined a good deal to the better boys, and conse- 
quently these at the bottom did not seem to pay much attention. The master, 
as he examined each boy, stood in front of hhn and carried on his examination 
in a low tone. Towards the end of the hour the beys wrote out on slates the 
translation of a few sentences. Many of the boys simply copied from papers 
which they had brought with them, as they knew the sentences tiiat would be 
set A few at the top were called on to read the translation of these sentences. 
Those below were supposed to be correcting their exereises from those thus read 
aloud, but no means were taken to test how far this was done, for after one read- 
ing of the translations the slates were laid asides 

Third Latin (with the Principal). — 22 in number, thirteen to fourteen years of 
age. OasaTf Book i chap. 4, the day's lesson. Th9 translation and parsing 
were inaccurate. 

Senior jLo^in.— 4th and 5th classes were examined oil papers To the former a 
passage was given from the 6th i£neid, to the latter an ode of Horace, in both 
cases recently read in the class, and, in addition, a very short aad easy passage of 
English to translate into Latin* 

Virgil — 3 goodi 
4 fair* 
4 bad. 
3 very bad4 
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e,y.f (1.) ' O bis Stygioe innare lacus,' 

B Twice bom in the Stygian lake. 
(2.) * Junoni infenin diotus aacer,' 
=0 infernal Juno, the sacred leader. 
The Latin proee was very bad. 

4 passable in comparison with the others. 
4 fair. 
4 very bad. 
5th Latin. — 3 boys present, thirteen to fifteen years of age. 

Horace — 2 good, 1 fair. | Pro^e — 1 fair, 1 poor. 

It is to be observed in reference to these classes, as in some of the other senioi 
classes, that many of the pupils had been only part of one session at Dollar. It seems 
as if boys were sent to this school to cram up certain subjects, or to make up for 
certain deficiencies. There is great apathy tiiroughout the school with regard to 
classics, and the classical masters have uphill work to maintjun the position of 
the Academy as a classical school. This distaste for classics has increased sinot 
1860, when engineering began to be popular in the schooL The following tables 
show the numbers attending the senior Latin since 1855 : — 



Session. 

1855-56, 

1856-67, 

1857-68, 

1869-60, 

1860-61, 

1861-62, 

1862-63, 

1863-64, 

Since then 



Numbers, 
14 

9 
12 
12 

7 

6 

9 

5 

4 or 5 



The fault lies very much with the parents, and with the boys themselves. The 
former, as a class, are not good judges of a sound and liberal education ; and to 
the majority of the latter Latin and Greek present too many difficulties and re- 
quire too much real application and head-work to be anything else but distasteful 

Greek, — ^The junior Greek class, 9 present, fourteen and fifteen years of age, 
had only begun Greek this session. They were carefully taught, but in the 
skeleton or stem system, by the radical letters of nouns, etc., for the nominative, 
and by the terminations for the other cases. In this manner r&rru was reduced 
to w— eis — €1 — erop — erop^oficv—ere — overt. The small numbers and the more 
advanced age of the boys make the method more effective than in the junior 
Latin. 

Senior Greek class, 2 boys, fifteen years old, reading Homer. The work 
(translation and parsing) was well done. 

Modem The Modem Language Department is taught by Mr. Bonne, who was appointed 

Language in 1862, and had previously taught in the Grammar School at Bipon, and had 
Depart- been for some time a private teacher in London. There was a regulation in the 
™^<^^ school that no boy is allowed to begin French until he has been two years in 

Latin. This regulation has been slightly relaxed of late. ' A boy,* it seems, * is not 

* now absolutely prohibited, but strongly dissuaded, from commencing French at the 

* end of the first year of Latin, unless he be an older boy.' The consequence of 
this is, that the boys rarely come to this class until they are thirteen or fourteen 
years of age. The majority, therefore, leave before they have had a complete 
course of FrencL At present there are 52 in the junior class, and only 8 in the 
senior ; whereas there are 37 in the junior girls' class, and 15 in the senior. 

There are in this Department — 



On the Boll. 
Boys, 88 
Girls, 78 



166 



In Attendance. 
Boys, 78 
Girls, 73 

151 



Of the above, all are in French ; 9 boys and 31 girls learn German ; and 6 girls 
Italian. 
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The French division ia amnged ia three classes for boys, and three for girls, Dollar In- 
which meet at di£ferent hours. We heard the master teach the junior boys' class, stitution. 
and examined a portion of the senior boys* and senior girls* classes on paper. 

There were 50 present in the junior boys* class, which met from half-past two 
till half -past three. The lateness of the hour perhaps accounts for the fact that 
there was an air of languor and listlessness on the part of the boys, and an impression 
that the master found it hard work to teach them anything. It was apparent 
that the boys had a good opportunity of learning Frendi thoroughly well, if they 
chose to avail themselves of it. But there was great want of attention displayed 
by all of them. The paper in the senior class was very indifferently done by the 
four senior boys, and very well done by the senior girls. The paper was the most 
difficult hitherto given, and the result, so far as the girls* answers goes, was the 
most satisfactory we have had. 

French Paper. 







OiM Senior Class, 




y^o. 


1 
Afje, 


Years at 
School. 


Years ai 
French. 


Marks. Max. 240. 


1 


16 


1 


3 


44 ^ 


2 


17 


7 


M 


90 


3 


17 


4 


3 


130 


4 


16 


2i 


2i 


85 J- Aver. 110. 


5 


16 


7 


4 


127 


6 


16 


1 


1 at this school. 


190 


7 


13 


7 


3 


104 J 



Eight girls in this class, some of whom the teacher considered quite as good 
French scholars as the seven eymined, were absent. The dictation in all but one 
of these papers was very accurately and care&illy done, the translation from 
French into English (two stanzas from Alfred de Musset) was remarkably well 
rendered by one of the girls, and fairly by all ; and the translation from English 
into French proved that the class was thoroughly drilled. The rest of the paper 
was creditably done. 



Boy^f Senior Class. 



JS^o. 



A'jr 



Years at 
School. 



Years at 
French. 



Market. Majc. 240. 



3 
4 



10 
16 
16 
16 



1 
2 

U 
1 



34 
3 

3 



60 

45 

65 

5 



-Aver. 44. 



J 




These boys had all been several years in French at some school, only one of 
them had been any length of time at Dollar. One of these did the dictation fairly. 
But more marks were gained by them for the historical and geographical questions 
at the end of the paper than for French. 

In the German division of this department, there are two classes for girls and one 
(junior) for boys. There are 9 boys and 18 girls in the junior class, and 13 
girls in the senior. Eight of these (boys and girls) were examined on paper. It was 
a simple paper selected mostly from Ahn. llie classes were beginning their 
third session, and considering the length of time they had been at German, their 
pafiers were not very good. The paper was intended for the junior section, 
but the master considered it of sufficient difficulty for the senior. 

The maximum was 165, and two of the papers got 110 and 102 marks respec- 
tively. The average of marks, however, was 72, and the average age nearly 
sixteen. Considering that they had been more than two years at German, and 
the paper was very elementary, it ^onld have been better done. 

English Department. — ^The whole school attends some of the classes in the Eng- English De- 
lish Department, with the exception of 23 boys (aU between twelve and sixteen, partment. 
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Dollar Xu> or abore sixteen), and 3 girU (one between twelve and iizteen and two above aix- 
atitation. ^Q^). ^e wei« pment for a abort tine wbile the teaoheza wer« teaching both in 

the juAior and eenior department*, and the appoaranoe preaented in both depart- 

BEients wai eatiafaetory. 

Twenty-aeven of the eeniore were euBiined on paper, the questions being alnuMt 
the same aa those given at Dundee and at the Madias College, St Andrews. 

The i«sult was much better than at either of those sohools, but net quite ao 
good as we anticipated from the appearance of the classes. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the senior English teacher has only been a very short time 
at Dollar. The average marks gained at Dundee was only 18, at the Madras, 
g6, here 60. The average age was 15. 
The three highest were as follows :— 




*i Arithmetic 



I 



Depart- 
ment. 



Xo. 



1 
2 
3 



Age, 



17 
17 
16 



Years at 
School, 



1 
2 

2i 



Marks, Max, 200. 



105) 

85 > Average 89. 
77) 



The three lowest-— 



No. 


Age, 


Years at 
School, 


Marks. Max, 200. 


1 
2 
3 


16 
16 
17 


2 
9 
2i 


25) 

33 > Average 33. 

40) 



tn the Ai'Uhmetie Department ther^ ore-- 
On the HolL 
Boys, 226 
Girls, 127 

352 



Jn Attendanee, 
Boys, 206 
Oirhi, lU 

318 



This department is divided into aix elassea for boys and six for girls. We saw 
three of tSiese classes at work, and were favourably impreased by the teachers' 
eystem. The teaching was perhaps not so lively as that of some arithmetical 
teachers, and the classes appeal^ too numerous. But the instruction given 
appeared to be thorough* 

Twenty-two did a paper on arithmetic, rather more difficult than the one given 
in Dundee and at the Madras College, St. Andrews. The result is satisfactory. 
Average number of marks is 73 out of 200; average age, fifteen ; average number 
of classes attended, including arithmetic, six. ^ese papers indicate that this 
subject is well taught. The highest marks were gained by a scholar who had 
been ni^e years at the school The three lowest by three boys who had been 
eply one quarter. For these the teacher is not responsible, it would give an aver* 
age of 80 throughout the whole class of 19, with l^cse throe exceptions the work 
was well done. 



No, 


Age. 


Yeare, 


Classes, 


Marks, 


No, 


Age, 


Years, 


Classes, 


Marksi 


I 


19 


5 


4 


65 


12 


17 


I 


3 


85 


2 


14 


7 


4 


70 


13 


16 


1 


5 


95 


9 


14 


2 


6 


65 


14 


16 


1 


5 


85 


4 


14 


ot 


6 


35 


15 


16 


3 


8 


90 


6 


14 


oi 


6 


25 


16 


16 


2 


5 


115 


6 


10 


1 


5 


60 


17 


16 


9 


5 


140 


1 


14 


2 


6 


70 


18 


15 


2 


5 


135 


8 


13 


1 


6 


85 


19 


11 


Oi 


4 


10 


9 


15 


3 


4 


45 


20 


17 


6 


4 


85 


10 


15 


Ik 


6 


50 


21 


16 


1 


6 


60 


11 


16 


5 


4 


65 


22 


14 


6 


5 


65 
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MMmtUietU IHpaHmmk^All boylu— Tliii dAptftmtBt U touglkt by Dr. Liiid- 
Wf, Jh it thft)re 4re two oUuMM 6f 36 aikd 9 mpMstitttly ift W«r *nd upper 
Algebra; one of 26 in geometry ; one of 11 in geometry and trigcmemetry *nd 
mixed mathematics ; one of 4 in engineering | two of 60 and 9 in ohemietryi for 
mathematieid pupik who diooee to attend on fiatufdaye only ; one in natitral 
seienoe of 40, taught onoe a week to the lower algebra and a few miseellaneone 
pupils I and ene of 11 in experimental acience, taught onoe a week to the senior 
geometry class, The total numbers are 59 regular and 14 misceUaneous scholars. 

The algebra and geometry classes were examined. 

In algebra, the boys sent up to be examined were 8 in number — age, about 
fifteen years. The majority mid been in algebra a year and a quarter, and did 
their work, as far as simple equations and, in some eases, quadratic equations, 
remarkably welL The paper was the same as the paper given at Dundee High 
School The time alloweid only one hour, as at Dundee. 



Dollar In> 
stittttion. 

Mathema- 
tical De- 
partment. 



Order of 
Merit 


Aff€. 


Tears at 
A Igebra. 


Marks, Maximmn 200, 


1 
3 
3 
4 
6 
6 

i 

8 


16 
16 
15 
15 
16 
15 
16 
16 


2 
__ ;» 


110 "1 
90 
90 
87 
80 
73 
68 
43 J 


» Average 80. 

1 



la the geometry (Junior), 10 boys— ages 14 to 16 — were set a paper on the 
First Book of Euclid, the same paper as that given in the Madras College, St. An* 
drews. Most of these boys lutd only been a few months at Dollar, having come 
from schools where they had stadied geometry for a year. They were, therefore^ 
in the same position in point of time as the St. Andrews beys. The papers were 
well done. 




Ko. 


Agi, 


Session at 
Dollar. 


Marks. Maximwn 200. 


I 


16 


iBt. 


188 


2 


16 


M 


125 




3 


14 


it 


126 




4 


15 


>i 


120 




5 
6 


15 
1^ 


2d. 


120 
110 


Average 105, 


7 


15 ! 


tt 


110 




8 


16 


tf 


110 




9 


16 


•» 


30 




10 


14 


M. 


10 



The tnitruotieik in trigonometry and natuml sciences given here, aeoordingto 
the Report of the Cambridge Examiners of Jnly 1666, is irery elMnMltaiy. The 
engineering cliuMi is iitdj^ for oimdidAtea for the Indian Oitil Engineers' Bkaml- 
nation. !nie Secretary of State for India recognises the IDoUir Institution M a 
training plaoe for this examination, and its oaadidfttee hAYe been tery tneoesirful. 
The Institution has sent up osndidates sinoe 1869, in whiOh year they gained the 
8d, 4th, ?th, and 8th plaoes among the 10 placed^ The 2 remaining eandidates 
from DoUer stood 12th and 18th) and next year (1864) passed 4th and 6th, the 
Institution obtaining the 2d plaoe alsoi tn 1860, only one eandidftte was sent np, 
and he passed 2d« 

In the Drawing Department there are — 

On Moll. In Attmdanes* 

Boys, 113 Boys, 100 

Girls, 63 Girls, 00 



Drawing 
Depart- 
ment. 



176 



100 



no 



Heparl on the StcUe of Education in 



DoUar In- 
stitution. 



List of 
Honours. 



^ 



Of these, 74 boys and 61 girls on the roll are taught freehand sketching ; 
22 boys and 12 girls landscape ; 4 boys architectural and 13 mechanical and 
civil engineering £«wing. All but 6 of those in attendance are aboye twelve 
years of age, and 29 are above sixteen. 

Such is the result of our examination of Dollar Institution, and with the excep- 
tion of the Classical Department, it is satisfactory. The deficiency in that depart- 
ment, as we have said before, is not attributable to the teachers, but to the fact 
that the desire for classical instruction is small on the part of those scholars who 
come to the Institution. 

The list of honours gained by scholars from Dollar since 1862 proves that the 
Mathematical and not the Classical Department is the popular one at this 
school : — 



Year, 


Classics, 


Mathematics, ' 


1862, 


8th prize in Junior Humanity 


2 Prizes in Mathematical Classes, 




Class — Edinburgh Univer- 


1 in Natural Philosophy, 1 in Che- 




sity. 


mistry — Edinburgh University. 

3 Prizes in Engineering Classes — 
Glasgow University. 


1863, 


No honours. 


2 Prizes in Mathematical Class — ' 
Edinburgh. 

1 Prize in Civil Engineering Class — 
Glasgow. 1 

4 Appointments by competition in , 
Public Works Department of India. ! 


1864, 


No honours. 


1 Prize in Mathematical Class — 
Edinbiurgh. 

3 Appointments— Public Works De- 
partment of India. 


1865, 


3 Certificates of Merit in Greek 


1 Appointment — Indian Civil Engi- • 




Class of Edinburgh Univer- 


neers. 


1 


sity. 


1 


1866, 


1 Prize in Greek Class of Glas- 


I Certificate of Merit in Mathemati- 


1 


gow Universitj''. 


cal Class of Glasgow University. 
2 Appointments— Public Works De- 






jjartment of India. j 



This year also an eight years' pupil of Dollar gained, after eighteen months' 
special training in London, a competitive appointment to the Indiim Civil Service. 

The preference, therefore, for mathematical studies is explained by the great 
success that the engineering students have had, and as the ablest scholars prefer 
that department, the want of success in the Classical Department is not to be 
attributed to the teachers. 

Remarks. 

There are, however, two points in connection with this Institution to which it 
is desirable to call attention, and these ar&— (1.) the very large number of trustees, 
and the fact that, owing to the property qualification introduced by the Act of 
1847f this number may be increased almost indefinitely ; and (2.) the restricted 
power of the principal 

The trustees, as we have already said, are thirty-one in number, and they, with 
the principal and one of the teachers, compose the managing body. The manage- 
ment by so large a body is inevitably capricious. ' The responsibility,' as one of 
the trustees put it, ' is very much dUuted, and no meeting is ever the same as the 

* one preceding, hence a shifting and irresolute policy.' ' The business of the 
' meetings,' we were told, ' is impeded, and amid the conflicting views of a num- 
' ber of men, sometimes but partially acquainted with the real state of affairs, 
' legislation is at tiroes hasty and inconsiderate, just because it is scarcely possible 
' to give to so large a body of men a just idea of the bearings of any particular 

* case.' This diluted responsibility, and hasty, inconsiderate management, may 
at any moment lead to very serious results in the future of the Institution. One 
remedy suggested to us by some with whom we conversed was, that, if it were 
practicable, the present body of trustees might form a kind of General Council, 
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and select some six from among their number who ahould have the full manage- Dollar In- 
ment of all educational matters. These six might be elected for three years, and stitution. 
thereafter two of their number should retire annually. 

Another suggestion was one which cuts deep into the second point to which we 
wished to call attention. It was put in this way : — ' If the Board is to continue 
' as it is, it would be necessary to increase the status and salary of the rector, 
' and to give him during his tenure almost absolute power over the educational 
' department.' Of that suggestion we fully approve. Both the salary and the 
position of the principal are so little raised above those of the other teachers, that 
he is principal only in name. He is merely a medium of communication between 
the toMshers and the trustees. He has power to enter any of the teachers' classes, 
but any interference is apt to be resented. Hence his authority is restricted. So, 
in his actings with regard to the scholars, his power is limited. Kule YI. sect. 3 
is in these terms : — 

' 3. In case of any instance of aggravated offence or disorder, it will be the 
' duty of the Master to report it to the Principal, and it will be the Principal's 
' duty, either upon such report, or upon his own personal knowledge of the fact, 
' to see the guilty pupil rebuked, or condemned to a task, or chastised in a public 
' manner in presence of the different classes assembled for that purpose. Should 
' that punishment fail to produce the desired reformation, the Principal may sus- 
' pend the pupil's attendance at the Institution, and will then report the whole 
' matter in writing to the Trustees at their next General Meeting, or if that be 
' too distant, to a pro re ncUa meeting, to be summoned as aforesaid, when such 

* more effectual measures will be adopted as the case may seem to the meeting to 

• require.' 

During our visit, one of the pupils, a big, strong lad, had knocked down one of 
the teachers for insisting upon some point of conduct in the class. In most 
schools such a piece of insubordination would have been followed by the public 
expulsion of the offender by the head master. Here the master's power was 
limited to the suspension of the pupil's attendance at the school, until he had 
summoned a meeting of the thirty-one trustees, a process which by rule required 
ten days. Had the principal taken the law into his own hands, and at once 
dismissed the boy from the school, it is not impossible that the trustees, or 
a faction of them, would have reinstated him, to the ruin of all discipline. The 
true suggestion for improvement in the management of this Institution, and, as 
we have said in the General Report, for the improvement of nearly all the great ^ 
institntions of Scotland, is ' to increase the status and salary of the rector, and 
' to give him almost absolute power over the educational department.' 
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Manage- 
ment. 



Buildings. 



Financo. 



Buriaries. 



XUL-*IANABK BURGH SCHOOL. 

The hifttory of the Gnxnmtf School ei^ be traced beyond the period to whidi 
the town records extend. These 00 bftck to 1650. But, Sn 1648, we find in the 
Presbytery records notice of the Grsamutr School in connexion with h mortifica- 
tion for its benefit ; and in the second rolnme of the MUctUany of the MaUtand 
Club, there are extracts from the acconnts of common good of the varions burghs 
in Scotland relative to the payment of schools and schoolmasters between the 
years 1657 and 1634. From these we leam that there existed a schoolmaster to 
teach grammar, and a second schoolmaster (first noticed in 1628) to teach music, 
in the burgh of Lanark. What became of this office, we can only conjecture. It 
was perhaps merged in that of precentor, or more probably in that of teacher of 
Enslish in the Grammar SchooL For in the town re(»)Tds we find frequent 
notice of a second master or doctor, whose office existed at aU events to the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

The patrons of the achool are the members of the Town CounoiL There Is no 
paluh school in Lanark apart ftom the Btirgh School. The Town Council pro- 
vide a salary f Or the rector, together with the school-bmldings and dwelling-house, 
out no provision exists for a retiring allowance to. the rector. 

Both the school buildings and the dwelling-house are good. The former were 
erected in 1840, and have two class-rooms, with aooommodation for 133 soholars. 
^e site of the school is good, and it has a playground of moderate sine attached 
to it. The only deficiency that we could detect was the want of a covered plaoe 
in wet weather. The furniture and repairs of the school are attended to by the 
Town Council, and are kept up at a moderate expense. 

The rector has £40 of salary^ £18 of a Parliamentary grants and £90 of fees. 
Out of this sum he pays his assistant £40, who in addition gets £26 from Par> 
liamentary grantsi A large portion of the fees is derived from the bunan under 
different mortifioations. Hie Town-Clerk has furnished us with the following 
aooount of them h— ' They ara three in number. One of them (Thomson's) is 
entirely under the control of the Magistrates and Town Council, both in refer- 
ence to the management of the funds and the patronage of appointing the boys 
to be educated. In another (Battiesmains), tiie Town Council have only the 
appointment of the boys, the management of the fund being vested in the minis- 
ters of the parish, the Moderator of the Presbytery of Limark, and the eldest 
bailie of the burgh, — ^the trustees appointed by the donor. In the third (Hyndf ord 
and Mauldslie), the Town Council have not the patronage of appointment, but 
pay a yearly sum of £20, 148. 9d. as interest for money mortified by James Lord 
CarmichaeL 

1. The founder of Thomson's Mortification was John Thomson, servitor to Sir 
James Carmichael of Bonnington. The deed of mortification is dated at Lanark, 
the 30th day of September 1720. It first states the grounds on which he was 
induced to leave certain property for the purposes of education, viz., ' that it had 

< pleased the Lord in His sovereign goodness to provide him in the lands and tene- 

< ments mentioned in the will, that he had no children of his own body alive to 

* succeed him, and that the Lord, in His good providence, had liberally provided 

* for his nephew, William Thomson, writer in Edinburgh ; in order, therefore, that 
' the said lands might be of use after his decease to some young children from time 
' to time for their education and learning to read the Scriptures, the testator leaves 
' them for a help to the maintenance and education at the School of Lanark of 
' two or more poor male children, as the maills and duties of the said lands and 
' tenements wfll allow, at twenty pounds Scots to each yearly, from the time 
' these poor male children are capable of learning to read, until they can exactly 
' read the Scriptures ; providing always, that these poor male children be of the 

* name of Thomson, and of honest parentage, and that their parents live and have 
' lived within the parish of Lanark, or failing such children, that they belong to 
' the neighbouring parishes, and be children of the name of Thomson.' The 
principal deed appears to have been destroyed by the wife of the mortifier^s 
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brother, who from the luumtiye in the decree proving the tenor of it, on the day Lanark 
after the mortifier*B interment, when it was being read over to her huaband and ?^\ 
others, * tore it in many pieces.' 

The decree of proving the tenor was pronounced by the Court of Session on 
10th January and 29th June 1722. 

There are at present 20 bursars on the mortification, each receiving their 
school fees and £1 per annum, amounting in all to £36 for the past year. 

2. BcUtiemnains, — This mortification was founded by Mr. John Carmichael, 
Gommissaiy of Lanark, by contract, dated 7th December 1648, entered into 
between him and the Moderator of the Presbytery of Lanark, 'ttie minister of 
the parish, and the eldest baiUe of the burgh, for themselves and their successors 
in the said offices and functions,' whereby Mr. Carmichael disponed to the said parties 
and their successors, for the use of the poor scholars at the school of Lanark, 
certain lands called Battiesmains, which had been specified in a previous ' dota- 
' tion.' The letter of dotation referred to in the contract is dated in 1640. By it 
he granted the fees of his office as commissary * to be stocked and laid together for 
* profit, aye and until the same(ns) should amount to such a sum as the yearly 
' profits thereof might sufficiently entertain one poor scholar in meat and clothing 
' at the school of Lanark, for such space as the said three persons should appoint.' 
Provision was made for additional bursars, to be added from time to time. The 
whole sums accumulated amounted to 2000 merks, and in order to secure this in 
a permanent investment, it was used as the purchase-money of Carmichael's own 
lands of Battiesmains. There are at present 10 bursars on the foundation, who 
receive £1 each in addition to their school fees. The sum expended on these 
bursars for the past year amounted to £18. 

3. Hyndfo/rd and Matiiddie, — This mortification appears to have been founded 
in or about the year 1662 by James Lord Carmichael, with consent of his sons. 
Eight boys generally receive the benefit of this mortification, which yields each a 
yearly sum of £1, 19s. The sum expended upon these bursars for the past year, 
including their fees, amounted to £22, 8s. The sums expended have been some- 
what in excess of the income, so that next year the money payment to the bursars 
will be diminished. Only seven bursars were paid last year, one having ceased to 
attend. 

About a third of the scholan at the Grammar School are bursars under one or Fees, 
other of these foundations, and the income of the master depends largely on the 
money he gets for them. The fees of the school are paid at the end of each 
quarter, and the cost of education at the schools for boys, other than bursars, is, 
for the ordinary branches, English, writing, and arithmetic, 16s. a year. 
Mathematics or French in addition, 2s., and Latin and Greek together, 7s. 6d. a 
quarter. 

As the school at present exists there is but one master, who provides and pays Teachers, 
his own assistants. The rector was educated at Glasgow College, but took no 
degree. He was elected to his present office in 1851, and previously was parish 
schoolmaster in Biggar. His tenure of office is ad vUam aut adpam. His 
assistants are a pupil-teacher, and a probationer who was trained at a Normal 
schooL They are quite subordinate to the rector, and their tenure of office and 
poeition are settled by the regulations common to inspected schools. 

The total number of scholars in attendance at the time of our visit was 102. Scholars. 
The bursars, of course, represent the poorer classes of Lanark and the neigh* 
bourhood. Among the other scholars are found the usual classes attendmg 
a burgh or grammar school — sons of shopkeepers, with a few children of profes- 
sional people. The school is exclusively for boys. The girls of the better classes 
attend private schools in the town of Lanark. Many others, both boys and girls, 
are accommodated in various free and subscription schools, where the ordinary 
branches are taught. Indeed the Buigh School could not nearly accommodate all 
the boys of the town and parish, apart altogether from the girls. The bursars may 
select their own classes, but, in common with the others, they generally go through 
the regular course common in inspected schools. The average age on coming to school 
is six or seven, and on leaving at thirteen or fourteen, so that a complete course occu* 
pies six or seven years. A great many children, however, leave the school earlier than 
this, mostly for offices, shops, etc. Only two boys within the last three years have 
gone to a nrnversity. 
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The school is divided into two neotioiiB, the jimior, under the charge of 
ihe pnfMl-teacher and probationer, the Utter mainly under the rector. In tlie 
higher section we found 22 boys learning Latin, 2 boys learning Glreek, and a 
dus (tf 5 in geometry. The highest Latin dass were reading Virgil, and were 
fairly grounded in parsing and translation. The two Greek boys were working at 
Xenophon's Anaba^iSf and did very fairly. The junior Latin classes were also 
creditably taught. In Euclid the scholars were not very expert^ and had only 
gone as far as the twentieth proposition. For the general character and standing 
of the school, more especially in the junior section, we subjoin the Keport of Mr. 
Gordon, Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools: — *Neill M'Leod has mainly the 
' junior pupils under his chai^ge, and instructs them completely. The standard 
' examinations give 10 per cent, failures ; and in the writing of the fifth standard 
' there are no less than. 70 per cent. ; and in the arithmetic of the three upper 
' standards 25 jter cent. ; certainly not what might be expected here. In the 
' extra elementary subjects, the progress is much better. In Latin four boys 
' translate and parse in Livy, as usual in the school, very welL Half-a-dosen 
' are instructed in French and geometry ; in the latter, they are not offered at 
' present.' 
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XX—LINLITHGOW BURGH SCHOOL. 

Linlitligow 

Tiinlithgow is a place of great antiquity. Its earliest existing charter as a royal Burgh 
burgh dates from the reign of Bobert XL ; but previous to that period it enjoyed School, 
that rank, since, in the Parliament of David TL, held at Perth in 1348, it was y- ..^^ 
statute and ordained, ' that so long as the burghs of Berwicand Roxburgh are de- January 21 

* tained and holden by English men, the burghs of Lanark and Lithcow shall be 1867. 

' received and admitted in their place,* as constituted members of the Court of the 

Four Burghs. The Town Council, consisting of twenty-seven members, seems at History, 
one time to have exercised an almost de8X)otic authority. As late as 1711, they 
passed an Act enforcing church attendance, shutting up all shops on Sunday under 
penalty, and forbidding the townsfolk to walk on that day in the yards or yard- 
heads, under penalty of a fine. They also passed some stringent Acts relating to the 
education of tiie youth of the burgh, to which reference will be made presently. 

The earliest notice of the school in the Council minutes is 14th November 1629, 
when, ' as encouragement to the schoolmaster,* the rector's fee is raised to 6s. 8d., 
the doctor's to 3s. 4d., ' the landward bairns to doctor, 10s. 4d.* In the same 
year the schoolmaster is discharged ' because he allowed his school to fall into 
' decay ;' and in the following year the ' bairns are removed to the almshouse, as 

* the old school is ruinous.* Li May 1633, one bailie, the deacons, the school- 
master, and scholars are ordained to walk the marches ; and in the same year the 
schoolmaster's salary is increased, in consideration of his ' keeping of ane sang skaiL' 

Li 1650, ' the ^urd at the back of the Gnunmar School is allowed to the 
' schoUars to take their diversion in.' In 1652, the schoolmaster*s salary is aug- 
mented from 200 to 300 merks, and the CouncU take the bakehouse of Haw- 
thomden*s lodging for a schoolhouse at 20 pounds Soots. In 1669, ' as the Laird 
' of Hawthomden proposed to come to his own lodging to reside in, he executed a 
' warning against the town to remove their Court, Grammar School, and prison 
' from hu lodgings, which the Council agreed to, and appointed the school to be 
' kept in the Sang School, at the head of the Kirkgate.' In 1670, the Council 
resolved to build a new school, and house for the rector and doctor, upon the same 
ground where the former one stood ; and in the year following, a conjunct school- 
master is chosen, along with Mr. David Skeoch, and the fees and salary are to be 
equally divided between them. 

After this we come for a short time upon troubled times, and the Council begin 
to exercise their power despotically. In 1674, Mr. David Skeoch is removed ' on 
' account he refused to abstain from going to conventides.' Fourteen years after- 
wards, Mr. James Kirkwood, author of a Latin grammar and other books, was school- 
master, when, after having filled the ofiBLce for fifteen years, he quarrelled with the 
magistrates, whom he styles ' bigoty PKsbyterians.' He refused to attend their 
meeting-house, which, in opposition to the public place of worship, was kept in the 
Ptovost's hall or kitchen, and after a long litigation with the town, he removed to 
Edinburgh, where he taught a private school. In 1707, the Council, ' considering 
' that the schoolmaster*s sallarie of 400 merks is a heavie burden upon the toun, and 
' having called Mr. Wair, schoolmaster, before them, and tryed him if he would 

* give doun any of his sallarie, he altogether declined the same ; therefor they 
' have declared the school vacant against Candlemas next, against which time 
' any other good schoolmaster is to be sought out who will serve cheaper.' The 
Council seem to have got a cheaper schoolmaster, a Mr. Ffogo, having been ap- 
pointed at a salary of 250 merks ; and next year, the Counc^ ' for encouraging 
' the Grammar School, discharges all private schools to teach Latine or wryting.' 
In 1710 the Music School is taken down ; and in 1712, Mr. Ffogo's salary is again 
increased to 300 merks. From this time to the banning of the present century, 
the rector and doctor continued as nuutere ; the rector teaching lAtin and the 
doctor English. But from about 1825, there has been only one master for the 
whole schooL 

In 1849, upon a vacancy occurring, Mr. Shiells was appointed teacher. The 
appointment was made on certain conditions specified in the minute of appoint- 
ment, and expressed in the minutes of Council These conditions were — (1.) That 
the election should be for ten years ; (2.) That the siJuy should be £30, payable 
half-yearly ; (3.) That the schoolhouse and garden, and seat in the parish church, 
should be occupied by the teacher rent free ; (4.) That the teacher should sign this 
minute in token of his acceptance of the office under the above conditions. 
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linlithgow Mr. ShiellB did not oonduot himBelf to the satisfaction of the managing body, 
^^^ and they determined to dismiss him at the termination of his ten yean' tenure of 

Schodl^ office. He however refused to resign or give up the keys of the schoolroom, 
whereupon the Magistrates brought an action against him. The summons con- 
cluded for declarator, that the defender's appointment as, and right to hold the 
office of, schoolmaster of the Burgh School, terminated on or about the 12th of 
January 1859, and that he has ceased to hold the office, and for decree of removing 
against him. The defender denied that he had ever signed the minute of ap- 
pointment, until the Town Clerk of the time explained to him, in presence of the 
Council, that his appointment was ad vitam aut culpam. He pleaded that it was 
idtra virea of the Magistrates as patrons to appoint a teacher for a limited number 
of years, and that any alleged limitation of his right to hold office ad vitam aut 
adpam, founded on the said minute, was illegal, and contra bonos mores. 

This case, unfortunately, was compromised, otherwise the question of the tenure 
of a burgh school teacher's office would have been authoritatively settled. Mr. 
Shiells resigned, and the present teacher was appointed, after the school had been 
closed for about a year, and the number of scholars reduced to about half-a- 
dozen. There is no parochial school in Linlithgow, consequently, during the ten 
years' incumbency of the former teacher, the education of the young generation in 
Linlithgow has been backward. Among the pupils who have been educated at 
this school was the Earl of Stair, who was pupil when Kirkwood was master v 
and Colonel Gardiner, who was killed at Prestonpans, ' was trained up in human 
* literature in the school of Linlithgow, where he made very considerable progress 
' in the languages.'^ 

The management of the school is as usual in the hands of the Magistrates. 
They regulate the scale of fees, and fix the days for examination ; but do not 
exercise any special control over the admission and expulsion of the scholars, nor 
over the studies nor discipline. These points of management are left to the 
teacher. 

Buildings. The building consists of one room 40 feet by 26, giving accommoda- 
tion for 130 s<Siolar8. The furniture is old, but still sufficiently strong for the 
purposes of an ordinary, almost elementary, school as this Burgh School professes 
to be. There is a small playground, 160 yards by 70 close beside the building. 

Finance. The financial condition of the school is as follows : — 

There are no bursaries or endowments. 

The salary i)aid by Town Council to the rector is £40 
Allowance for house rent, 10 

Fees, . . . . . 109 



Manage- 
ment. 



£0 
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6 











Total, £159 

As to the fees, the teacher says that the scale of charges is so complex that he 
cannot fill up the schedule, but he gives his own scale as follows : — 
English reading, . . . " 

Do., with grammar and geography, . 

English reading and writing, 

Do., Do., with grammar and geography, 
Writing and arithmetic alone, . 
English branches, with writing, arithmetic, and 
book-keeping, .... 

Latin, Greek, French, or mathematics, singly — 
each, ...... 

Any two of them, .... 

Music, ...... 

The average fee is 9s. per quarter. The fees are paid quarterly and in advance. 
The average number of classes attended by the seniors is five; viz., 
Fjigliwh branches, with writing and arithmetic, (say) £0 9 
Latin and mathematics, .080 
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5 
8 
2 









Or £3, 88. per annum. 
^ Chambera's Scottish Biog'raphy. 
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The j anion will attend KnglJBb reading, writing, and arithmetic, — say 98. per Linlithgow 
quarter; or £], 168., per annum. o!?^^ 

The teacher was appointed in January 1864. He belongs to the Established ° ^°^^- 
Church, and is A.M. pf Aberdeen Uniyersity. Before hu appointment to this Teachen. 
school, he acted as Classical and Language teacher at Tay Square Seminary, Dun- 
dee. There are no assistant teachen ; but the rector finds the difficulty of 
attending to both the elementary and advanced work too much for one man. An 
assistant for the youngs schohurs would be of great advantage. ' There was no 
' need for any more teachen when I came,' the rector writ^ ' as I conunenced 
' with about a dozen scholar^ only ; but since that time the number has steadily 
' increased, and at the present time (22d October 1866) amounts to 68, so that 
' assistance would now be necessary for conducting the school as it ought to be 
' conducted. But, unfortunately, the burgh is, I suppose, too poor to afford a 

salary for an assistant, so that I continue to do the best I can unaided.' 

The numben when the school was visited amounted to— Scholars. 

On Roll. In Attendance. 

Boys, 45 Boys, 36 

Girls, 25 Girls, 18 

70 54 

Of these 14 boys and 5 girls are under eight yean of age, and 1 boy is above 
sixteen. The scholan for the most part belong to the middle and shopkeeping 
ranks. From a list of the professions and occupations of the parents of forty 
of the scholan taken in order from -the roll, it appean that farmers, baken, 
leather-merchants, banken, writers, innkeepers, shoemakers, millers, commission- 
agents, and tailon all send their famikes to the school. 

The school is in operation forty-five weeks during the year. It is arranged as Oiganiza- 
foUows : — ^There are seven English classes, two grammar, two geography, three tion. 
writing, one book-keeping, one mathematical, one Latin, one French, and two 
arithmetic 

One teacher unaided has to attend to all these classes, consisting of scholan 
at all stages of advancement, from the alphabet to Latin, French; and algebra. 
The daily order of procedure and dass-houn are nearly as follows : — 

Latin in the morning, from . . 9 to 10 

French, ..... 

Sixth Knglish readings grammar, or geography, 

Junior classes, .... 

Seventh English reading. 

Writing, .... 

Interval from 1 to 2. 
Second grammar, or geography and history, 2 to 2*40 

junior reading classes during the rest of the afternoon. 

Arithmetic classes work from text-books in their seats, difficulties being ex- 
plained on the black-board daily at any time as they arise. The scholan come 
for the most part between six and seven ; but the teacher has been here for so 
short a time that he can form no opinion as to the probable length of the school 
course, or the numben likely to complete it. No honoun or distinctions have 
been gained by the school so far, but one scholar went last year to the University 
of Edinburgh. 

English. — In the senior class there were 21 present, ages nine to sixteen. Examina- 
Scottish SchtK)l Book Association Progressive Series, Advan^ Reader^ * H3rmn tions. 
* before Sunrise in the Valley of ChamounL' Reading was fair, the younger 
scholan nther better than the older. The piece was not very easy. 

These 21 scholan wrote from dictation a short and very easy piece of prose 
taken from a newspaper. Result — 



^ 



10 to 10*30 
10-30 to 11*15 
11*15 to 11*45 
11-45 to 1215 
12-15 to I 
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It was quite unnecessary to set any papers in this school 

Younger class, 8 present, ages seven to nine — Acts of Apostles, chapter xvi. 

Beading and spelling — ^good. 

Classics. — There was one class in Latin numbering 7, all present, ages twelve to 
fourteen. Their text-book was Smith's Principia. They had been one year in 
Latin, but did not seem to have made much of it. Very doubtful if any of them 
were fit to enter the second class in the Edinburgh Academy. 

There was one boy in French — ^veiy elementary. 

Arithmetic — ^There are two classes. In one there were 11 boys and 14 ^Is, 
in the other, 1 1. Twenty-one of these were told to do four simple sums. Result — 

Simple addition, . . 9 correct out of 21 

Compound division, . . 8 

Proportion, • . .4 

Fractions, . • • 1 „ „ 

The second highest class also did some sums in compound proportion on the 
board. The teaching was not very lively. There was a good deal of prompting, 
and the scholars who were not actually at work were duU and listless. 

The general impression left upon our minds by this school is, that the scholars 
are very backward for their age, and that they are rough and. noisy, and not so 
amenable to discipline as they ought to be. This is partly accounted for by the 
fact that the school was in an unsatisfactory state for upwards of fifteen years. 
The present teacher clearly has more to do than he can manage, and requires 
assistance. 

The appearance of the school suggests a second-rate uninspected parochial 
school, where the children are not accustomed to dictation, and where tiie arith- 
metic is not very well learned. [S.] 
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XXI. AND XXn.— BENFRBW BURGH AND GBAMMAE SCHOOLS. Renft^w 

Bnigh and 

From the charter of Queen Anne in faroor of the burgh of Benfrev, in the SchooSf'^ 

year 1703, we leam some facts regarding the Grammar School of the town. This * 

charter embodies and renews those previously granted by Robert IIL in the year Visited 
1396, confirmed by James V. in 1542, and again by James YL in the years 1575 Januaiy 
and 1614. From Queen Anne's charter it appears that James YL had granted ?tJS^^ ^^> 
certain altarages and chapels to the buigh of Renfrew. Taken together, these *' 
altarages and chapels seem to have constituted the hospital and the hospital lands, Historr 
and by the charter of 1614 it is ordained that this hospital be abolished and sup- 
pressed for all time to come, and in future shall be called the Grammar School of 
Renfrew. By the same <:harter the Magistrates and Town CounoQ of the burgh 
are declared to be the hereditary jjatrons of the school, with power to elect suit- 
able persons as masters ; and it is ordained that the revenues of the hospital shall 
be applied for the better support of the poor, and of the Grammar School for the 
education of youth in virtue and learning. This is again repeated in Queen Anne*s 
charter in the following terms : — * De novo suppressimus prsedictum hospitium de 
' Renfrew, ac de novo disposuimus idem cum integris redditibus et pertinentibus ad 
' idem spectantibuspneposito, balivis, et consulibus dicti Burgi nostri de Renfrew 
' eorumque sucoessoribus pro sastentatione dictsB sooIib grammatics de Renfrew 
' idemqne omni tempore futuro scholam grammaticam de Renfrew nuncupari ordi^ 
' namusacdenovoannezamuseandemdictobuigoabeodeminseparabileminperpe- _ 

* tuum remansuram ; Necnon . . . constituimus Magistratus et oonsules dicti buigi ^f/^k 

* indubitatos et irrevocabiles haereditarios patronos dict» scolie grammatice cum j^^^^ 
' potestate illis peraonas idoneas aptas et quahficatas in eadem timquam magistros 

' locandi et admittendi super partibus et redditibus ejusdem.' 

In the close of the same charter it is mentioned that a sum of £100 Soots^ori- 
ginally granted by Queen Anne's predecessors (Robert probably is meant) for the 
support of a chaplain of St. Thomas, or our Lady's Altar, had been mortified by her 
predeiiessor, King James, for the Grammar School, and finally, in consideration 
of the grants maiie them of altarages and revenues, the whole community, pro- 
vost, bailies, councillors, and inhabitants, are bound to support at least one 
master in the said school 

It is possible to read the charter, from which the above extracts are 
made, in such a way that the main revenues of the buigh seem applicable 
exclusively to the support of the poor and the education of youth. It 
would be worth while to ascertain how much the charter really binds the town 
to contribute towards the poor and education. This much at least is certain, that 
revenues of some value were appropriated to the school from the time of James 
VI. What has become of the altarages and lands, no one appean to know. 
There is, in fact, no trace of them. The very names of the altarages are unknown, 
and only * St. Thomas' Croft ' seems to bear record in one of the streets of the 
town to the fact .that they once existed, and to remind the authorities of the 
pious purposes for which they were intended. The minutes of the Town Council 
go little further back than the end of the present century. Scattered volumes do 
exist of an earlier date, but there are no continuous records, and the history of 
the school and of the burgh, so far as they are concerned, is a blank. It would 
appear, however, as if a tradition of these obligations lingered in Renfrew, for the 
Town Council have always contributed with considerable liberality to the support 
of the school From the last annual statement of their accounts, the educational 
expenses of the burgh amount to £200, while they contribute to the ]>oor £1 for 
coals and £5 to the Paisley Infirmary. The revenue of the burgh is above £3000, 
but it has a debt of nearly £15,000, for which it pays an annual interest of 
£741, 18s. 6d. 

At the beginning of the present century, the session-house is said to have Buildings. 
been used as the echooL A schoolhouse, however, with a dwelling-house 
for the master, was erected in 1820, and continued till 1843, as the Burgh and 
Grammar School of Renfrew. In that year a large sum of money was raised, 
principally by the gentlemen of the county, for a memorial in honour of Mr. Kanasers. 
Campbell of Blythswood. It was agreed to build a school and schoolhouse. The 
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Renfrew gnbscriben entered into negotiations on the subject with the Town Council of 

Burgh and Benfrew, and the result was that they handed over the buildings which they had 

a^°^^ erected to the Town Council, on condition that they bound themselves to main- 

^ ' tain the school, and to contribute annually £100 towards its support This school 

was meant to take the place of the old Bui^h or Grammar Sdiool, which was to 

be merged in it, and, in commemoration of its joint origin, the school was entitled 

the ' Blythswood Testimonial and Grammar School of Renfrew.' The master of 

the old Buigh School was transferred to it, and the old buildings were turned into 

a dwelling-house. A few years later, howeyer, they were restored to their original 

purpose, and since 1850 the Town Council has oontributed to the support, and 

are the patrons, of both schools. 

(1.) The Old School (which is the less important of the two) is under Go- 
vernment inspection. The master has a salary from the Town Council of 
£50, together with a dwelling-house. He considers himself a buigh school- 
master, and his tenure of office is ad vUam atU eulpam. By special agreement, 
however, the salary of £50 may be withdrawn at any time. The ordinary 
branches are taught in the ediool at a quarterly fee of 7s. 6d. for all 
the subjects; when the subjects are taken separately, the fees are, for 
English, 4s., for writing, 3s. 6d., and for arithmetic 3s. 6d. The whole 
emoluments of the master, from salary, fees, and Parliamentary grant, are 
£188, 168. 8d. The Report of Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, which 
we subjoin, gives a sufficient view of its general character. The children 
attending it belong to the middle and lower daoses of the neighbourhood. 
We contented ourselves with a general inspection of the school, and a cursory 
examination of the upper classes. There were present, at the time of our visit, 05 
boys and 57 girls. The shipbuilding yards in the neighbourhood cause many of the 
children to leave school at a very early sge, some of them as young as ten. Few or 
none of them go to college. The reading of the senior class was good, but the book 
used (the Advanced Header ot the Scottish School-Book Association) did not seem 
by any means perfect. The children read a quotation from Byron's ' Childe Harold ' 
with the astonishing vulgarism of ' lay* for * lie.' 

The following is the report of Her Majesty's Inspector : — 
' Of the 44 who made the attendances, and were not presented, 5 were ex- 
' amined under the Sixth Standard last year, and 15 have left the school, leaving 
' 24, who, it is said, having been examined last year under too high standards, 
' are not equal to the due examination this year. Failures under standard 
' examinations nine per cent. The managers notice, on page 6 of their return, 
' the little assistance which the teacher had last year received from the appren- 
' tice, D. Manson. It appears doubtful, from their report of the young man's 
' health, whether the apprenticeship should proceed further, on his own account, 
' or on that of the school Mr. Andrews continues to do himself great credit 
' by the fitness and efficiency of his religious instruction. The arithmetic is 
' almost uniformly good throughout the school, and in the highest class advanced 
' to proportion and fractions. The defects are chiefly in the spelling of the 
' fourth and fifth standards.' 
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Total No. 

of 

Passes in 

Readings 

Writiiig, 

and 

Arithmetic. 



255 



Renfrew 
Borghand 
Grammar 
Schools. 



(2.) The Blythswood Testimonial is the real Orammar School of the town. Both 
the master in it and the master in the Old Bmgh School are bound and entitled 
to contribnte to the Widows' Fund. The master was elected in 1828 to the 
Burgh School, and transferred in 1843 to the Blythswood TestimoniaL He was 
educated at St. Andrews, but took no degree. His assistant is a certificated 
teacher, and was educated at a normal schooL No part of the school is under 
inspection. The children attending the school belong to the better classes. The 
buildings are excellently fitted for their purpose. There is also a good playground 
attached, with covered sheds for wet weather, and a dwelling-house for the rector. 
His whole emoluments amount to £201, 13s. 4d., of which £120 is contributed by 
the Town Council, but out of the whole sum he pays an assistant £70. The fees 
are 4s. 6d. for English, 3s. 6d. for writing, and 4s. 6d. for arithmetic^ if taken 
separately per quarter, but if a full course is taken, 7s. 6d. is the quarterly fee. 
Thirteen boys are learning Latin, and the school has for many years maintained a 
fair classical reputation. The number going annually to a university is less than 
it was twenty years ago. Not more than one or two at most leave school each 
year for Glasgow or any other college. The boys go mostly to mercantile pur- 
suits, engineers' shops, shipbuilding yards, etc. On the day of our visit ^ere 
were present 104 boys and 77 girls. [H.] 
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Leith High 
School. 



History. 




XXTIL— LEITH HIGH SCHOOL. 

There is no burgh school, properly so called, in Leith. A grammar school 
Visited existed in the burgh at a very early period, but it has not been ascertained at 
1R67*^^' what time it was erected. It appears fnnn Campbell's History qf LeOh,^ that 
1007^ the old school was situated in the immediate vicinity of South Leith Church, and 
in the line of the Kirkgate, probably at the south-west corner of the chnrchyanL 
It was endowed with funds which came into the possession of the Eark- 
session of South Leith, and it is mentioned in the records of South Leith Church 
as a flourishing establishment in the middle of the seventeenth century. In 
1681, the Latin teacher, or Latin Doctor, as he was then called, enjoyed a salary 
of 100 merks yearly, exclusive of perquisites, and the English doctor 50 merks, 
besides voluntary gifts from the parents of the pupils. The situation of Latin 
teacher was, even at this early period, considered so desirable an appointment, 
that we find one of the masters* of the High School of Edinburgh amongst the 
number of competitors for that office in the year 1684, as appears from the fol- 
lowing extract from the South Leith records, and which are not uninteresting in 
other respects : — ' The Session likewise this day (7th August 1684) taking to their 

< consideration that Mr. WilL Gray, schoolmaster, is now upon his tryal, in order 
' to his settlement in the church of Linton, and having a great desyre that the 
' school be planted with a qualified person for the education of their children, and 
' seeing likewise that there are several recommended, as Mr. White, schoolmaster 
' in Douglass, who is recommended by my Lord Chancellor (Lord Perth), and Mr. 
' Wmiam Rowe, and Mr. William Blair, present doctor of the Grammar School 
' of Edinburgh : they doe therefore appoint a dispute this day f ourthnight, 
' and appoint them the third satyre of tiie first book of Horace, and that they 

* have a grammatical analysis thereon.' From the source from which the above 
is taken, we also learn that the precentor and clerk to the session was obliged 
to write the copies of the children at * ye hie schule.' 

This institution, however, with its funds, seems to have fallen into decay, for 
about 1805 a new schoolhouse, called the High School, was built by subscription, and 
placed under the direction of trustees, consisting of the Magistrates, the ministers, 
and the heads of the corporations. By a clause of the Municipal Bill of 1827, it 
is enacted that it shall and may be lawful to the commissioners ' to pay the 

< salaries of schoolmasters in the High School of Leith, should the funds pertain- 
' ing to the said school, as applicable to the purposes of the said school, be inade- 
' quate to such purposes.' Axi application was made in 1831 for a small salary 
in terms of this clause, but it was refused, on the ground that there were no 
funds which could be so appropriated. About this time Dr. Andrew Bell, the 
founder of the Madras system, died, leaving a trust-deed of 14th July 1831, 
whereby * the Magistrates and heads of corporations, or by whatever name they 

* may be called,' of certain burghs, including Leith, are appointed trustees for 
certain sums payable to each burgh, for the support of Madras schools to be 
founded in the burghs. When this deed was executed, the corporation of Magis- 
trates and Masters, under the Municipal Act, became the trustees for Leith, and 
two sums of £4894, 16s. 8d. each were transferred to them. From these sums 
salaries were obtained tempK>rarily for two of the teachers in the High SchooL 
These salaries are no longer paid. This was, according to the Town-Clerk's ac- 
count of the matter, a temporary arrangement made by the trustees. The teachers 
who received salaries from this source became bound to teach the pupils entitled 
to the benefit of the fund, and on the Bell's School being completed, and a teacher 
appointed in 1840, the salaries ceased. 



Constitu- 
tion and 
manage- 
ment. 



In 1848, the properly and management of the school were, by a local Act passed 
that year, transferred to the Magistrates and CoimcU of the burgh, and to the 
two ministers mentioned. This body continued till within the last two or three 
years to appoint the teachers in the different departments. At this time a change 
was made in the constitution of the school. A rector was appointed, and to him 
was committed the appointment of teachers, and the general control and manage- 
ment of the school. ' Except that they take a genexiitl supervision of the school, 
the trustees do not interfere with the rector in the management. . . • The 

1 * The Hittory cf Leith, from the earliest accounts to 1827.' By Alexander Campbell. 
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' school, as now nuAnaged, is much in the same position as an ordinary adventure I<eith High 
' school, and the rector appoints snch and so many masters as he considers, re- ^^ool- 

The sitnation of the school is very good ; it stands on the upper or south side of, Buildings, 
and overlooks, the links, and these are used as a playground by the boys. The 
building is also good. There are five class-rooms, containing accommodation for 
657 scholars, and as there are only 198 altogether on the roll of all the classes, 
there is ample accommodation for all who wish to attend. The trustees keep the 
building wind and water-tight, as if they were proprietors of an ordinary house, 
but all expense of repairs beyond this falls upon the teacher. There is no resi- 
dence connected with the school. 

There are no bursaries and no endowments. The Town Council pay no salary Finance, 
either to the rector or to his assistants. The whole income of the school is de- 
rived from fees, out of which the rector pays the assistants, and as the school is 
practically a private adventure, and some difficulty was made about giving us 
the salaries of the teachers, we did not press the matter. 

The fees are higher than they are in ordinary burgh schools, etc. 
is as follows, paid quarterly : — 

Junior English, .... 

Do. with Writing and Arithmetic, 

Senior English, Writing and Arithmetic, • 
Young Ladies' Privftte Class, 
Bookkeeping, .... 

Mathematics, .... 

Do. to pupils in Arithmetic, 

Latin, • . • . • 

Do. to pupils in English, 
Latin and Greek, .... 
French, ..... 
German, . • . . « 

Pianoforte (3 lessons weekly), . • 

Do. (5 lessoni weekly), 

Do. (1 lesson from Mr. Bridgman and 2 from Lady 
Superintendent weekly), . 

Do. (12 lessons from Mr. Bridgman), 
Drawing, • • • • » 

Needlework, .... 

Dancing, ..... 

' The majority of the scholars/ the rector says, ' attend English, writing, and 
' arithmetic' These three branches are charged — 

Juniors, . £0 18 per qr. 

Seniors, . . . 14 „ 



tc. The scale 


£0 10 





18 





1 4 





1 7 





13 





16 


6 


12 


6 


13 





7 


6 . 


1 





12 





12 





1 1 


6 


1 6 


6 


2 2 





4 4 





5 


6 


5 





1 5 






^ 



£3 12 per annum. 
4 16 „ 



Or Juniors, 

Seniors, • • • 

In the more advanced classes, however, which we examined, we found that 
Latin, French, drawing, and music classes were also attended by a considerable 
proportion of the scholars. In music there were 22 scholars ; in sewing, 11 ; in 
French, 25 ; and in Latin, 14. In German there were only 4. If music and 
French lessons be taken in addition to the English course, they will run the fees 
for the senior girls up to 

Senior English, . . • £14 

Music (say) • • • 1 10 

French, . • • • 12 



£3 6 perqr. 

Or £13, 4s. per annum for the senior girb. And substituting Latin for music for 
the boys, their annual cost will be— 



^ Excerpt from lietter from Town-Olerk of Leith, of January 28, 1857. 
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Leith High 
School. 



Teachers. 



Scholars. 




Organiza« 
tion of 
School. 



Ezamina. 
tions. 



£1 4 
7 
12 



6 



£2 3 


6 



Senior English, 

Latin, 

French 



Or £8, 14b. per annum. 

Here, as in most private adventure schoolfi, the extra branches are charged at 
a high rate. 

There is a large staff of teachers in connexion with the school, and under the 
general superintendence of the rector, viz., seven assistant masters, two for £<ng- 
lish, two for modern languages, one for classics, one for mathematics, and one for 
drawing, and in addition to these, one lady superintendent for sewing, music, etc., 
and two assistants. The present rector came to the school in 1863. He is a 
member of Council of the Edinburgh University, but not a graduate, and before 
his appointment he had taught in different schools in Edinburgh. He belongs to 
the Established Church, l^e assistants belong to various denominations. 

The scholars are of the same social position as most of those who attend the 
ordinary burgh school Master tradesmen, clerks, millers, spirit merchants, and 
the like. 

The numbers attending'the school are as under, — 

. On RoU. In Attendance, 

Boys, 117 Boys, 99 

Girls, -81 Girls, 68 



198 



167. 



These numbers represent all who attend the school, but all of them do not pass 
through the different departments in it. 

• • • 

The school is divided into the following classes : — Six English, two Latin, seven 
writing, seven arithmetic, two French, one German, one drawing, one music, 
and one sewing, classes. The majority of the scholars attend Enghsh, writing, 
and arithmetic The different classes in the school meet from three to twelve 
hours each week. 

The rector's inoome is entirely dependent on the fees which he receives, and he 
permits any one to attend any class or number of classes in the schooL Pupils 
may thus take lessons in French or in Gr«rman, or in drawing, or in music, with- 
out attending any class in any other department. In fact, the school is a large 
private adventure school, and the teacher very reasonably makes what he can 
out of it in the way that pays best. It is a collection of classes independent of 
each other, except in so far as they are all under the rector's supervision. The 
great majority, however {179 out of 198), ard on the roll of some of the English 
classes. 

• • • 

We examined the senior F inglis h, the senior Latin, senior arithmetic, and the 
French classes. 

English, — In the English Department there are six classes, consisting of 106 
boys and 73 girls on the roll, and 89 boys and 57 girls in attendance. Of these 
25 are under eight years of age, and none are over sixteen. 

In the senior class there were 39 boys present between the ages of ten and fif . 
teen. They were reading Chambers's PrincipUs of Elocution, a book rather more 
advanced that we are accustomed ^ find 'in most of the smaller burgh schools. 
The assistant teacher examined them from a selected passage. The reading was 
good, and the explanation sensibloiand lively. Alter l^t the class was divided ; 
a selection was made by the teacher of those who should write from dictation and 
those who should do an arithmetic paper; some were dismissed, and 8 girls from 
the highest class were brought in to take their places. The pieces for dictation 
were rather more difficult tibat usual, a longish piece of prose from their reading- 
book, and a stanxa of poetry. In the former, the word ' unparalleled,' and in the 
latter, the word ' ecstasy,' occurred, both of which proved insurmountable in nearly 
every case. The following is the result : — 
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MUtakes. 


Scholars, 


Writing. 


Scholars. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 



I 
6 
5 
3 
1 


Good, . 
Fair, 

Indifferent, . 
Bad, 


10 
5 
1 



16 


16 



Leith High 
School. 



The average age was only 12^. The papers were remarkably well done by such 
yonng scholtfs. The best was that of a girl who was only ten years of age. 

Arithmetic, — In the writing and arithmetic classes there are 89 boys and 57 
girls. There are seven arithmetic classes. Of these a selection from IJie highest 
boys* and highest girls* classes was examined on paper. Twelve were present, and 
the following is the result, tabulated according to tiie age, years at sdiool, classes 
attended, and marks gained. The result is satisfactory considering the age of the 
scholars (average 13^), and that the time allowed for the paper was shorter than 
usuaL 

Arithmetic Paper. 



m. 


Age, 


Years at 
School, 


Classes, 


Marks. 


Maaamum 200. 


1 


13 


5 


6 


115 ^ 




2 


15 


3 


4 


80 




3 


14 


3 


5 


60 




4 


13 


7 


5 


40 




5 


13 


1 


3 


55 




6 

7 


12 
14 


• 6 
6 


6 
6 


50 
55 / 


Average 55. 


8 


11 


4 


4 


45 1 




9 


14 


ot 


3 


» 40 1 




10 


15 


2 


4 


50 1 




11 


15 


4 


6 


35 




12 


13 


7 


3 


40 y 






Latm. — ^There are two classes in Latin, one elementary, which meets from ten to 
eleven daily, and consists of 9 boys ; ages, between ei^t and sixteen. The other 
consists of 5, all ovf9r twelve years of age. Four of tibis class were present, and 
were reading the second book of the MneidL We first heard the assistant-teacher 
examine the class in the lesson of the day, which they had done in the morning. 
The work was not good. The scholars did not appear to understand what they 
were doing. None of them translated either accurately or intelligently, and when 
an occasional rendering was given, it came from explanatory notes in the books. 
They knew nothing of the rules of metre, and made more than one false quantity 
in a dozen lines. We examined them in part of the iSneid which they had done 
some time previously, only one boy could make anything of it. Viigil was clearly 
beyond the school. 

French, — ^There were two French classes, one containing 13 boys and 9 girls, 
between twelve and sixteen ; the other containing 3 girls, above sixteen. In the 
junior class there, were 7 boys and 8 girls present. The book used was Robert- 
son's Practical Lessons in French, which this class was just beginning. We have 
not come across this book before. 

The class was taught conversationally by the teacher. The system may be a 
good one for learning French, provided that some other language or languages had 
been learned grammatically, as a discipline, but if not, we should be very doubtful 
of its utility. If the same scholar is attending Latin, Tgngli«li^ French, and 
Cteiman classes at the same time, under different masters, each with his 
own system of teaching grammar, it must be confusing to the scholar. It 
probably is the best plan to teach him one grammar systematically. Latin 
is, of course, the best. It cannot be good for a scholar's mind to be dnlled 
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Leith High by four different men, in four different grammars, and four different systems, all 
School. nt the Bame time. 

This class seemed to leam a good deal of French from this conversational sys- 
tem, and, judging by a paper done by a girl in the highest class, it is obvious that 
she, at least, had learned the grammar accurately. She had been three years in 
French, and in her paper, for which she had only half -an-hour, instead of the usual 
hour and a quarter, she got eighty marks out of 200. The paper was an elemen- 
tary one, but the grammatical questions were well done. The discipline in the 
junior class was lax. The scholars appeared somewhat fatigued. They were 
allowed to sit at their work, and genenJly to exhibit more nonchalance than is 
quite consiBtent with good order. 

Remarks. On the whole, with the exception of the classical classes, the education given 
here seems satisfactory. 

It is exceptional in Scotland, that in a burgh of such importance as Leith, 
the municij^ality pays little or nothing for the education of the community. 
During the last financial year, a sum of £23, 13s. 8d. appears to have been 
expended upon a bowling green out of the burgh funds, but with the exception 
of a grant of £10 for prizes, there does not seem to have been a halfpenny ex- 
pended on education. [S.] 
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XXIV.— DXJMBABTON ACADEMY. Dumbarton 

Academy. 

The earliest notice that we have of a grammar school in Dumbarton is in the 

year 1486. According to M'Crie, in his Life of MdvUU (p. 361 ), • John Kerde/ in J^^^ , 
that year, gave a tenement of land to the Qrammar School, and the burgh of Dum- 29 aud^l 
barton gave four merks from the common mill, ' Domino Joanni Kerde probo i867. ' 

' magistro scoIsb grammatice ejusdem.' M'Crie quotes as his authority the 

charters of the burgh. Its subsequent history is uneventfuL The^records of the History, 
town go back to 1550, and in them are found notices of the appointment of the 
schoolmasters (the rector namely, and doctor or assistant), with the salaries paid 
to them. About eighty years ago a schoolhouse was erected, the under flat of 
which was used for teaching, and the upper served as the town-hall. In the con- 
stitution of the school since that time tiiere have been many changes. For some 
time before the beginning of the present century we find a rector and doctor ; 
subsequently two masters, independent of each other, and teaching separate de- 
partments ; and about seventeen years ago a rector alone, with asBistants chosen and 
paid by himself. 

A few years since the chief inhabitants of the burgh became dissatisfied with Managers, 
the inadequate school accommodation. The population and wealth had in- 
creased largely, and what was suitable enough in the beginning of the centuty 
had ceased to be so then. In consequence of this a subscription was set afoot ; 
£6000 was raised by private liberality ; and a further sum of £1600 was given 
from the corporation funds. With these sums the present buildings were 
erected, and were formally handcfL over by the subscribers to the Town Council, 
who bound themselves to maintain the buildings, and to pay yearly salaries to the 
masters, amounting to £100. 

• 
The school buildings are of the most excellent description. The class-rooms Buildings, 
are well aired and commodious, and duly equipped with furniture and school 
apparatus. Externally also, the school is not only substantial but handsome, 
and is indeed one of the finest buildings in the town. A part of the build- 
ing is set apart as a public hall, and is used for musical entertamments and as a 
lecture room and mechanics' institute. This portion of it is not used for any of 
the ordinary school-work. There is a playground of moderate size, and when all 
the arrangements are completed, Dumbarton School will possess every advantage 
that good buildings and liberal management can give it, and in these respects will 
bear comparison with the best provided schools in Scotland. It has four class- 
rooms, two of which are 40 feet long and 30 broad, a third 46 feet long and 
23 broad, while a fourth is of smaller dimensions ; and these rooms altogether are 
capable of accommodating about 446 boys and girls. 

The Town Coimcil contribute to the school £100 annually, and both they and finance, 
private individuals who are interested in it are prepared to do more for it, if 
necessary. From the town records we find that, previous to the opening of the 
present school, the Town Council gave £60, and, in the beginning of the present 
century, £40 to the schools. There is no endowment for tiie masters apart from 
the Town CounciL There is in existence a fund called Buchanan's Mortifica- 
tion, which used, in part or in whole, to be given to the rector and doctor of the 
Grammar School ; but since 1861 the grant from this source has been withdrawn, 
and devoted to the education of childrni in a free school. 

The date of the mortification is uncertain. It is under the management of the 
Town Council and Kirk-session. In 1861 it amounted to £762, 4s. 6d. The 
minutes of the mortification go back to 1767, from which time, down to 1861, an 
annual sum was given to the teachers in the Grammar SchooL From the first, 
however, there seems to have been a doubt whether this application of the funds 
was in accordance with the terms of the deed. From the minutes of 1768 we 
find the Bev. Mr. Freebaim protesting against it, and the whole meeting adhering 
to the protest. Again, in the year 1776, the managers ' peremptorily declare and 
' enact that in all time coming no clerk or rector of the scho(d or hu usher shall 

• be entitied to any sahiries formerly given from, but as they shall be voted from 

* year to year by the xnajority of members duly dted,' We hear no more of the 




^. 
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Dumbarton proteat till 1851, wlien a committee of managers was appointed to investigate into 
Academy, and report upon the manner in which the fund had previously been applied. This 

committee founded their report on the protest of 1758, and recommended that the 

whole of the interest arising from the principal should be applied in accordance 
with the original deed of mortification ; and, in pursuance of tliis object, that £20 
should be given annually from the fund for the purpose of educating poor children 
of the town, provided a sum equal in amount were raised by private subscription. 
Since that time it has continued to be applied to a charity school The withdrawal 
of the grant of £10 to the teachers in the Burgh School had no bad effect on their 
salaries. For the contribution from the burgh funds was raised, and whereas some 
years ago it was £60, and in the beginning of the century £40, it is now £100. 
Besides their salaries, the masters have the whole fees of the schooL The fees 
yielded last year £200. Each of the two head masters had an income of £110, 
and the assistant for the two departments, £80. It is proposed to guarantee the 
rector who is to be appointed an income of £200 for some years to come. It is 
hoped that the school will then be in so flourishing a condition, or at least will 
have had so fair a trial, that the guarantee may cease, and the rector and the 
other masters may depend on the salary of £100 and the fees. 

The flcale of fees is lower than in most burgh schools. There are two reasons 
assigned for the rate at which they are fixed. The first, that as the burgh 
contributes largely out of its funds towards the salaries of the masters, it is fair 
that all the inhabitants, poor as well as rich, should have access to the school that 
they assist, more especially as there is no parish school; and that the other 
schools in town, and notably the Episcopalian school, have very low fees ; so 
that unless the Burgh-School fees are kept low, it cannot compete with them for 
general support. 

For reading, the charge is . 3s. a quarter. 

For reading and writing, . 4s. 
For reading, writing, and arithmetic, 58. 

The above with grammar, • 6s. 

and geography, . 7s. 

and Latin, . . 10s. 

and Frendi, . . 148. 

and Greek, . . 188. 

and noath^natics, 22s. 



it 
It 

99 



There is a different scale of fees for branches taken separately : — 
Writing, 3s. a quarter. 



Arithmetic, 
Writing and arithmetic. 
Mathematics, . 
Latin, Greek, or French, 



38. 

4s. 6d. „ 
7s. 6d. „ 
7s. 6d. „ 



Teachers. It is intended that there shall be at least three masters, — a rector to take 
charge specially of the English and Classical Departments, a master of the com- 
meraal and mathematical school, and a third to assist both of the others. The 
rector, it is proposed, shall have the same amount of authority over the others 
as the rector in the Edinburgh High School. These arrangements, however, are 
prospective, and the school, which is not at present in a flourishing condition, will 
be affected by them seriously one way or other. As yet, however, the authorities 
have not chosen a rector,^ and the present staff consists of a master of the Com- 
mercial Department, and two others who hold temporary appointments. 

The commercial master was educated at Glasgow, but took no degree. He 
considers his tenure of office U) he ad vUam aut cuipam, although by the terms 
of a special agreement with the Town Council he may be dlimissed at six 
months' notice. Besides his office of schoolmaster, he holds that of SeBsion-derk ; 
but the two offices are not necessarily conjoined. 

In such a case as this of Dumbarton School, the appointment of a rector with 
such powers as the Town Council. propose to entrust to him will probably meet 
with opposition from a master who, since the time of his election, has been quite 
independent of any control except that exercised by the patrons. Dundee is in 
the same position; so also is Glasgow. There also, it is intended, or at least 

^ Since the above was written a rector has been appointed. 
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proposed, by the school committee of the Town Council, that the office of rector Dumbartou 
shall be connected with one of the masterships, and that he shall exercise a certain •A.cademy. 
degree of authority over the others. Such an appointment will meet with the * 

direct opposition of the other masters, and of course it can only be carried out in 
its full extent through course of time, and with very important modifications in 
the present system of collecting and allocating the fees. The general question of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the systems, the one with a rector and 
subordinate masters, the other with independent masters in each department, we 
reserve for fuller notice in our general Keport. In the present instance we con- 
tent ourselves with noticing the fact of the proposed change, and indicating the 
source from which naturally difficulty may be experienced in carrying it out. 

The pupils, boys and girls, belong to all classes of the community. There has Scholant. 
been a tendency on the part of those who could afford it to send their children by 
railway to school at some distance — even to Glasgow ; and it was partly to meet 
this that the present school was erected. The pupils, it will be seen, may select 
any branch, and as a consequence the mathematical master complains of a want- 
of system, and, to some extent, of a waste of labour. The education that has 
heretofore been supplied, and that is proposed still to be supplied, rests on an Eng- 
lish and commercial basis, and classics may be regarded rather as an ornamental 
branch. There is no likelihood of any change in this respect, as the community 
take what they want, and naturally do not put any value on a classical course. 
At the time of our visit there were present 108 boys and 46 girls, of whom nearly 
all are learning English, writing, and arithmetic ; 14 were learning Latin, 7 
French, and 1 Greek. Not more than one or two boys have gone annually for 
some time back to auy University, and consequently there is no long list of 
honours to show. Two or three hoyn within the last six or seven years have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the mathematical classes in Glasgow. As the school, 
however, is at present in a transition state, it would be unfair to judge by the 
past of its probable future standing. [H.] 
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XXV.— MUSSELBURGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

There it no raoord of tlie establiahment of tke Orazomar School of MussdVugh. 

It appmrsp however, from the notee to the Rev. Adam Colt's Report of the 
Parish in 1627, that before 1609 James VL had endowed a Music School in the 
bni^h. He says : — 

'Item, there is ane musick Sohooll in Musselburgh, quhairvnto vmquhile King 

* James, quha lait deceuunt, of worthie memorie, ^tit iij* merkia money furth of 

* the yeirlie dewtie of the erectit Lordship of Newbattle. This pensioun wes 

* gevin be the umquhile Kingis Majestic to ymquhile Mr. Andro Blackhall, 

* minirter for the tyme at the said Kirk of Mussllbuigh, and to his sone Mr. 

* Andro Blackhall, present minister at Abirlady, to the vse and behoue of the 
said Mnsick Sohooll, and the said Mr. Andro hee sauld and disponit the said 

' pensioun, sua that the parochine and the sohooU is fnistrat of his Migeetie's 
•gift.' 

Amongst the town's papers there is a decteet of declarator (20th January 
1604) and for payment, at the instance of Mr. Andrew Rlaokhall, as musio 
master of Musselburgh, against Mark hatd Kewbattle, Sir Thomas Hamilton of 
Monkland, and others, declaring the extent of their possessions, and proportioning 
the same upon the lands belonging to Lord Newbattle, Sir Thomas Hamilton, and 
others. Besides the pension to the mnsio master, or perhaps in conseqnenoe of 
its disposal by Mr. Andrew Blackhall, Charles L i^ted to Charles Karl of Dun- 
fermline, as bailie of the lordship of Musselburgh, and to the Magistrates, Conn- 
oil, and inhabitants, the right of presentation of a mnsio master to the bui^ ; as 
also to the Magistrates and Council the yearly pension of £S0O Scots, to 
be uplifted furth of the feu and blench dntiee payable to the Crown f orUi 
of the lordship and barony of Newbattle, belonging to the Karl of Lothian. Hue 
gift is dated 15th July 1630. 

The earliest mention of the Musselbuigh schools exists in the registers of the 
Presbytery of Dalkeith, where the following notice, of January 22, 1592, is 
found : — * Apud DalkeytK — ^Attour Mr. Greorge Nisbet, after removing, bcdng 

* censurit, was found to be cairfuU not onlie in training up ye youth in Ires of 
' humanitie, but also in catechising them according to Oaluiyne and teaching of 
' Buchanan's Psalms.' In the same year there is the following entry : — ' 14<A 

* September 1592. — Comperit Mr, George Nisbet, Schoolmr. in Musselburgh, giv- 

* ing in his bill of complaint against Schir Home Ker of Kirsall, wha haifing sent 

* his eldest soune unto him to ye schoole, and to be burdit in his house, neglectit 

< his soune altogidder, bayt concerning his burd, paying his deithing, bukis, and 
' scholage, yrof he had informit him sundrie tymes he otheris intercommuneris, 

* and now leering f arder loss in tyme coming, crawit a licence of ye brether to 

* pass and speak himself, wt. whome he suld nayr. cit nor drink, nor stay long. 
' Upoun the qlk. conditions the brether grantit him ane oversight' Seventeen 
years afterwards, in 1619, Mr. Nisbet is desired, * in regaird of his age and oyer 

* necessyr. affiiires, to make charge of sufficient and lemed doctouris, qlk. he pro- 
' mised to do.' In 1650 there occurs the following record regarding the teaching 
of the Catechism, which shows the importance that was attadied to that part of 
school instruction at an early period : — * lO^A AprU 1650. — The ministers and 

* elders being interrogated concerning the schoolmr., Mr. Alexr. Vemour, did 
' approve him particularly in his catechising the children. Mr. Alexr. being 

* called and asked what catechism he taught the children, told he taught the 

* zounger ones the lesser Catechism, set out by the Assemblie of Divines at West- 
' minster, and the older ones Ursine, because it was in Latin. Whereupon the 
' clerk was directed to make a note of it, as ane overture which might be given 

* in to the Provincial or General Assemblie, if it was not fitt the greater Cate- 

< chism should be turned into Latin, that the children learning that language at 
' the schools might be catechised by it.' 

In 1660 we find notices in the Towxf Council records regarding the schools. In 
that year the ' f call of the mayster of the Grammar School is augmented by 
' ffourtie punds Scots,' the Council considering and taking particular notice 'how 
' carefullie and diUgentlie he hes attendit upone the schooU and scollars com- 
' mitted to his chaige since his entrie, and hes behaved himself discretlie and 

* piouslie in his liffe and conversation.' In 1679 there is an entry in the follow- 
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ing terms, which is interesting &s showing that there were schools called Scottish Musssl* ' 
prior to the Union existing iu some of the burghs. Whether they were so called hurgh 
to distinguish them from the Grammar Schools or from the English Schools, it q ^^^'^F^^ > 
does not appear. ' 22d September 1679.-— The Counsell condescends that Mr. ^ ^^L 

* James Provane, master of the Latine Schooll, shall be continued as schoolmaster 
' for the said schooL .... 

' Eod, die. 

^The Counsell condescends that John Smyth shall be master of the Scottish 
' SchooU, and that he shall be obliged to serve in the said office, as James Hodge, 
' late schoolmaster thereof, was in use to doe before, and noe utherwayes.' 

In 1688 the salary of the teacher is stated at 200 merks. A dispute appears to 
have arisen about this time between the Town Council and the heritors of the 
l>arish as to their respective liabilities for the salaries of the teachers. 

In 1699, Lord Lauderdale interfered to restrict tlie salary of the teacher, and 
the following year it is recorded, that, on the 28th November 1700, the Council 
apix>inted two of their number to go to Edinburgh to speak with Sir Robert 
Davidson of Somebeg and Sheriff Calderwood * anent the provyding ane school* 
' master, and to sigmfie to them that the heritors are obleiged by Act of Parlia- 

* ment to provide his salarie.' A compromise appears to have b^n effected, for, 
on 0th November 1702, the Council agree to pay the salary of the schoolmaster, 
' with this proviso, that the heritors shall make him session-clerk and precentor, 
and have half of the fees.* In 1703, Mr. James Bain is appointed schoolmaster for 
three years at a salary of 200 merks, and in 1714, Mr. Wm. Keith, of late school- 
master of an English school in Dalkeith, was appointed master of the English 
School. 

In the middle of this century the Qrammar School seems to have fallen into 
disrepute, for it appears from the foUowing excerpt from the manuscript memoirs 
of Dr. Alexander Carlyle, minister at Inveresk, tiiat the total number in attend- 
ance was eight ' In 1761/ writes i)r. Carlyle, ' the schoolmaster of Musselburgh 

* died, a Mr. Monro, who had only 7 scholars and 1 boarder, he and his wife had 

* become so unpopular. As the Magistrates of Musselburgh oame in place of the 
' heritors as patrons of the school, by a transaction with them about the mort 
' cloth, the emoluments of which the heritors gave up, on the town's agreeing to 

* pay the salary, I took the opportunity this gave me as joint-patron to persuade 

* them, as their school had fallen so low, to fill it up by a comparative triaL A 
' committee of Presbytery, with Sir David Dalrymple and Dr. Blair as assessors, 
' when a Mr. Jeffry from the Merse showed so much superiority that he was 

* unanimously elected.^ He soon raised the school to some eminence, and got 

* about 25 or 30 boarders the second year. 

' When he died, eight or ten years afterwards, his daughters, by my advice, 
' took up the first female boarding school that ever was there, which has been 
' kept up ever since with success ; and such has been the encouragement, that 

* two others have been well supported. 

' On Mr. Jeffry's death, John Murray succeeded him, who did also well. When 

* he grew old, I got him to resign on a pension, and had John Taylor to succeed 
' liim, who has surpassed them all, having got as far as 70 boarders, his wife 

* being the best qu^ified of any person I ever knew for her station.' 

From Mr. Murray's appointment iintil 1835, we have no information regarding 
the school. In that year the Town Council purchased a large dweUing-hottse, and 
erected schoolrooms for the rector of the Grammar School. Mr. Trotter, after- 
wards one of the masters of the Edinburgh Academy, was rector about this time, 
and, according to the Statistical Account of Scotland (1839), the school was in a 
very efficient state under his management. 

The list of distinguished men who received some part of their education at the 
Musselburgh Burgh Schools is very large. We are indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. Lees, the Town-Clerk of Musselburgh, for this information, and for much 
that we have got concerning the history of this schooL The list includes, among 
others, — 

I It appears from the Council minutes of 27th April 1752. that besides Sir D. Dal- 
rymple (Lord Hailes) and Dr. Blair, there were present at this trial Dr. Carlyle and 
Mr. Oeoive Logan, the poet and divine. It also appears that the selected leader was 
appointed od? vitam out culpam, whereas the custom had previously been to appoint for 
three years. 
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Admiral Sir David Milne, K.C.B. 

James Wedderbum, Solicitor-General for Scotland. 

Admiral Bodham Home. 

StirlingB of Keir and Kippendavie. 

General Sir John Aitchison. 

Lieutenant Drummond, Framer of the Reform Bill of 1832, and Inventor 

of the Drummond light. 
David Macbeth Moir (* D^ta' of Blackwood^ 8 Magazine), 
Vice- Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, K.C.K 

The school is nnder the management of the Magistrates and Town Conncil, who 
exercise the usual control. The only distinction between it and the other burgh 
schools hitherto examined being that it is purely a boy's school There are two 
English schools, in different parts of the burgh, also under the management of the 
Council 

The building was erected in 1835, a modest building, but tolerably good, consist- 
ing of three class-rooms, with accommodation for 192 scholars. The furniture is 
fair, but the flooring is in bad order. There is a very good dwelling-house 
attached to the school, with accommodation for 30 boarders, but at present there 
are only 7. This small number is occasioned partly by the fact that some were 
kept away this year by dread of cholera, partly by the existence of other boarding- 
schools in the neighbourhood. On this subject the teacher writes as follows : — 
' This school has all along had a boarding establishment connected with it. The 
' mixed nature of the school has within late years operated against that depart- 
* ment. The tendency now is on part of those who can afford to send their sons 
' to a boarding-school, to send them to one purely so. I have several letters from 
' parties in proof of this.' He mentioned in conversation that he had six letters 
from parents, farmers, and professional men, in which they stated that though 
they approve of the teacher and his system of education, they could not send 
their diildren to such a mixed school as the Burgh School must necessarily be. 

The dwelling-house and school-building are kept in repair by the teacher, and he 
has to pay taxes and assessments upon the subjects in the same manner as any 
life-rent occiipier. 

There are no bursaries and no endowments connected with this school, but the 
teacher is bound at his induction to teach gratis three children of burgesses. The 
Town Council pay £20 of salary. The fees amount to about £152 per annum, 
out of which the teacher has to pay his assistants. ■ This,' the teacher writes, 
' could not pay without my boarders.' 

The branches taught and fees exigible per quarter are regulated by the Town 
Council, and are as follows :-~ 

1. English, with grammar, history, and geography, £0 7 6 

2. English, grammar, history, geography, with use of 

globes, writing, arithmetic, and book-keeping, . 10 6 

3. The above with Latin and mathematics, 15 

4. The whole of the above with Greek and French, or 

either, as the parent may wish, . . . 10 

The charge in no case to be more than £1 per quarter, although all the branches 
of a classical and commercial education are taken, and if French is taught by a 
native of France, or other teacher, besides the rector and resident assistants, no 
additional fee is to be charged to the day scholars. These fees are not applicable 
to boarders, for whom the teacher may make his own charges. 

In addition to these charges, music, drawing, and dancing are taught by visit- 
ing masters, at the following rates, \iz., — 

Music, 

Drawing, 

Dancing, . . . 

The teacher is appointed ad vitam aut culpam, but in the event of his resigning 
he must give the Council two months' notice. He is bound to have an efficient 
assistant or assistants if necessary, and to educate gratis three scholars, sons of 
burgesses. The present rector was appointed in 1863. He was educated at 
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Glasgow Univeraity, but did not graduate. He beloDgs to the Free Church, Mussel- 
and is a Fellow of the Educational Institute of Scotland. There are two assist- huigh 
ants, one of whom is A.M.y and one trained at the Free Church Normal School £!Jf^^^ 
The appointment and dismissal lie with the rector. 



School. 



The total numbers of scholars are — 

On Boll, 
Boys, 65 



Scholars. 



In Attendance, 
Boys, 64 



These are divided into English, arithmetic, writing, Latin, Greek, French, and 
German classes. Parents of all classes send their children to the school. There 
were in the same class sons of an auctioneer, a medical man, a mason, and a 
captain in the army, a blacksmith, a leather merchant, a miller, schoolmaster, 
grocer, lunatic asylimi keeper, etc. There are no children under six, the majority 
of the newcomers being trained at one of the elementary English schools. They 
leave about fourteen or fifteen. The teacher calculates that eight years should 
represent the course, but he has not been long enough at the school to say how 
many are likely to complete the course. Three scholars have gone to the Univer- 
sity within the last three years, two of whom entered the College of Surgeons, 
and passed the examination with credit. 

There is no prescribed curriculum, but every scholar must matriculate and take Organiza* 
regular classes for at least one year, after which he may attend any classes in the tion. 
school. The pupils are advanced according to iiroficiency in the several subjects. 

ClassuxU Department. — In this department there are three classes in Latin and Exaniina- 
one in Greek. In the ' CsBsar class * there were 9 present^ ages twelve to fifteen, tionii. 
They had been one session and a half at Latin — Ccwtr^ i. 5, revisal of last two 
lessons. This was very fairly done, both the translation and the parsing being 
good. They also did an unseen piece very fairly. The teacher appears to make 
Uiem think. The highest class, 5 in number, were reading Horace — the Art 
Poetica and the First Book of the Odes. 

The Ars Poetica they knew very welL They had got it up as if for an examin- 
ation. It appeares that the Ars Poetica was generally taught in the school with 
a view to preparing pupils to pass the entrance examination for the College of 
Surgeons. On the whole Latin was well taught. 

English Department, — The ' middle EngUsh ' class, consisting of 15^ ages eight 
to thirteen, was examined vitxi, voce. Book, Scottish School-Book Association Pro- 
gressive Lessons, They read ' The Psalm of Life * first, and then a piece of prose. 

Reading — Some at top of class very good. The majority good. 

Explanation — Given by one of the assistant teachers in the regular Normal- 
school method. 

Spelling — Fair. Some at top of class good. 

Ten of the seniors did a paper, with the following result :^- 
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Those marked with a * had been at school before the present teacher came to it, 
and had returned after an interval 

These papers were not well done. Only 1 boy was able to attempt any deriva- 
tions, and he only gave 3 correctly out of 25. The grammar throughout was 
indifferent Geography was hardly attempted. More marks were gained for 
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Kemarks. 



literature {thd history than for either of the other subjects. The scholars, how- 
ever, were youn& the average age being only fourteen. 

AHthiMtid, — wo cllksses in Junior arithmetic were examined. In the highest 
of the two there were 10 present, ages eleven to fourteen ; in the lowest, 6 present, 
ages nine to eleven years. 

Sums, 

1 Compound addition (cwt. qrs., etc.)i 9 corraot out of 16 

2 „ division, (£ «. d), 4 „ 10 

3 Practioe, none oorreot. 

4 Simple addition, none oorrecti 

These classes were afterwards examined by the teacher in sums worked on the 
board. The working was slow but sensible. The scholars were made to under- 
stand what they did. But they apparently had never learned the principles of 
notation. Hence the break down In simple addition. Fifteen seniors did an 
aritlmietic paper. This paper was very disappointing. The average age was 
thirteen and a half years, the average marks gained out of 200 was only 25— the 
highest being only 55. Only 2 boys out ol the whole number did the sum in 
simple addition correctly ; only 2 did a sum in proportion correctly. Several 
boys in this class were learning Euclid and algebra. One of those who only got 
5 marks for the arithmetic paper attended algebra, but was unable to spell the 
word. He was fourteen years of age. Three of this class were engaged on the 
French paper, perhaps they might have done better than the others. But both 
from this paper and the viva voce teaching in the junior class it is clear that 
arithmetic is not the strong point in this school. 

French. — In this class tluree did a paper (elementaiy). 
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These papers were not badly done. The translation from French into English 
was very literal, and far from idiomatic, but gave evidence of good grounding. 
The translation from English into French was poor. Grammar questions were 
fairly answered. 

Drawing.— There are 11 in the drawing class at present. The numbers vary 
every quarter, but 13 may be put down as the average. They are taught free- 
hand, landscape, and figure drawing, also architectund and engineering drawing, 
if required. 

The general appearance of this school was very good, and the relation of the 
boys to the teachers appeared satisfactory, but the result of the examination was 
disappointing. Latin appeared to be very fairly learned, but in the other subjects 
the boys did not pass such a good examination as their appearance led us to 
anticipate. [S.] 
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XXVI.- PORT.GLASUOW BURGH SCHOOL. Port-Glas- 

gow Burgh 

Neither the town nor the school of Port-Glasgow is of any great antiquity. ^ ^°^^ 
In 1668, the Magistrates of Glasgow purchased about twenty- two acres of ground visited 
adjacent to the village of Newark, and in the following year a charter was ob- January 
tamed from the Crowni constituting the new settlement and the harbour which 80, 1867. 

was authorised to be built into a fi'ee port. The burgh, which was merely a 

burgh of barony, dependent on QlasgoWp gradually extended itself over Newark, History, 
which was also a burgh of barony, belonging to Mr. Hamilton of Wishaw. In 
1774, the Magistrates of Glasgow, with the concurrence of Mr. Hamilton of 
Wishaw, entered into an agreement with the feuars of Port-Glasgow and Newark, 
by which the revenue and management of their oi^ii affairs generally were handed 
over to the feuai's. As a return for these important concessions, the feuars came 
under certain obligations, and amon£ others bound themselves to pav the 
minister's stipend and the schoolmaster s salary. What kind of school had pre- 
viously existed we have no means of knowing, but it is clear, from the terms of 
the agreement, that previoiisly to that time any school that existed in the burgh 
was dependent on Glasgow. 

The patrons of the school are the Magistrates and Town Council. They settle Manage- 
the fees, keep the buildings in repair, and allow the master a salary of £35. ment. 

The present school was erected in 1803, at an expense of £600, and, like the Buildings, 
school of Dumbarton, was originally used in a twofold capacity, the upper part of 
it- AS a Court-house, the under flat as the schooL Since the erection of a new '^^^ 

Court-house, the upper part of the building has been devoted to school ptirposes. ^^ 

The under part, which was formerly the school, is disused as such, and is let as a 
common hall for any purposes appoved of by the Town Council. There is 
accommodation in the school-room, if we we regard merely length and breadth, 
for 150 children, but the room is so low-roofed, that 100 at most would be more 
than enough, with a due regard for comfort and health. There is no playground, 
nor covered shed for wet weather. The buildings themselves are bad, and 
their site is objectionable. They are, however, on an equality with the rest of 
the town, which is huddled toother in a very close and disagreeable manner. 
We were not surprised to learn that about the time of our visit there had been 
a severe outbreak of cholera in the overcrowded and narrow lanes of the city. 

No bursaries are attached to the school. The scale of fees authorized by the Finance. 
Town Council is as follows :-* 

Knglish, beginners, • • • o • 

ISngliah and writingi • . • . • 

English, writing, and arithmetic, 
EngUsh grammar, geography, writing, and arithmetic, 
The same branohea, with lAtin or drawing, . 

„ M or French, • 

H »» or mathematics, 

lAiin, Greek, French, and mathamatics, • 

tn point of fact, however, the highest quarterly fee that the present master has 
ever cnaiged was 17s. 6d, and 10s. 6d. is the ordinary fee for the branches that 
are taken by most of the scholank When they take only one branch, the fee is 
higher in proportion than when they take a regular course. There is no Greek 
class, and there has not been one since the appointment of the present master. 
Even Latin is represented by a class of only two, and when we come to speak of 
the examination of the school, we shall find that the Latin scholars were not 
very far advanced. 

Pupils come at all ages, and very few of them remain at school above fourteen. Scholars i 
At that age, or even yoonger, the boys leave school for business. None of them 

50 to CoIlegB, but 5 or 6 annually take a last or ' finishing * session in the Greenock 
Lcademy. They belong mostly to the lower middle claisses, shopkeepers, captains 
of ships, etc. The near proximity of Greenock, with its large and flourishing 
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It appears from the records of the town, that at one time the school was divided 
into independent departments, with three schoolmasters, each enjoying a salary of 
£20. The branches of education taught in one of these schools were English, 
English grammar, Latin, and French ; in another, writing, arithmetic, book-keep- 
ing, geography, and mathematics ; in the third, Latin and Greek. The last depart- 
ment has not been in existence since 1832. At present there is one schoolmaster 
who teaches all the branches of education, including Latin, and who appoints 
and pays such assistants as he finds necessary. The present master was ap- 
pointed in 1862. His tenure of office is that of other burgh schoolmasters. He 
was educated in Glasgow Normal School and in the Kensington School of Arts. 
His income from fees (£124, 13s. 4d.) and from salary (£35) amounts to £159, 
13s. 4d. He has no house, nor any endowment apart from salary and fees. He 
is assisted by two monitors, apparently two of the older pupils, whom he engages 
for the work on very moderate terms. 

On the day of our visit, there were present 22 boys and 19 girls, mostly between 
eight and sixteen years of age. These numbers, the master explained to us, were 
somewhat below the average attendance, which had been affected by a strike among 
the shipbuilders. Not many of that class sent their children to the Burgh School, 
but indirectly the strike had injured trade generally, and shopkeepers, dependent 
on the working people's patronage, who had formerly been able and willing to pay 
the fees, were now forced to look out for cheaper schools, and as a proof of this 
the master added that boys and girls from three families had, within a short time, 
been withdrawn from him on this ground alone. Our examination of the school 
was elementary. The second English class, composed of 7 boys and girls, from 
eight to ten years of age, read fairly from their ordinary lesson-book, and 
passed a short examination in the geography of Europe. They did not take 
places according to their merit, but each scholar got a ticket for every question 
that was answered correctly, and their places were marked in a register at the 
end of the hour or day, according to the niimber of tickets. These registers of 
merit, as well as one of attendance, are kept carefully by the master, and are, he 
thinks, a great improvement on the ordinary way of marking. The highest class, 
composed of 2 boys and 7 girls, mostly twelve and thirteen years of age, were 
reading Collier's British History, Their reading was pretty good, but they did 
not show much intelligence in answering questions on the substance of the passage 
read. For dictation, an easy passage was set them of five or six lines. Three of 
them had no errors, one had one error, two had two, one three, one six, and one 
eight. In arithmetic, three of the same class were learning vulgar fractions, and 
six were in the compound rules, addition, multiplication, etc The Latin scholars 
were two boys, brothers, thirteen and fourteen years of age. They read a sen- 
tence from the First Book of Ccesar, but did not make much either of the trans- 
lation or parsing. This was not to be wondered at, as they had been learning 
Latin for only one quarter. Drawing seemed to be a popular study in the school. 
Most of the pupils belonged to one or other of the tiiree classes for this subject. 

Still the master professes to teach, and we have no reason to doubt that he is 
able to teach, all the branches of a good education. For the list of subjects taught 
includes English, writing, arithmetic, mathematics, Latin, Greek, and French. 
He thinks that the ordinary school instruction is sufficient, without supplementary 
aid, to prepare a boy of good ability for success in the competitive examinations 
for scholarships at the imiversities, and for the civil, military, and East India ser- 
vices, if only it be continued long enough. None of his pupils give a chance 
of testing this opinion. 

Remarks. Such is a brief description of the school. We find some difficulty in defining 
its class or character. It does the work of an ordinary parish school fairly, and, 
within certain limits, successfully ; but it by no means supplies the wants, or 
could supply the wants, as it at present exists, of the whole parish. Its fees are 
too high for this, and its accommodation too limited. Fortunately there is no 
lock of schools in town (one of them at least well endowed, and several of them 
inspected), with fees suitable for the general community. On the other hand, it 
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ia certainly not a grammar school to prepare boys for a University or a profes- Port-Glas- 
sion, or to give them a higher education. For supplying this want, again, g^^ Burgh 
Port-Glasgow is not hadly situated. Greenock is so near, that all who choose, ^ ^^ ' 
and many, we believe, do choose, can send their children within ten minutes 
by railway to the academy there. What the Port-Glasgow Burgh School does 
is this. It serves as a school for those who do not wish their children to mix 
with the ordinary classes in a cheap school, and who are yet either unable or 
unwilling to send them to Greenock. This is, perhaps, hardly the object of a 
burgh school, and the community might naturally object to contributing towards 
an institution from which, as a whole, they can derive little benefit ; but, after all, 
they are not very heavily taxed towards its support. The minimum salary of 
a parish schoolmaster is aU that the teacher receives, and neither the site nor the 
buildings can be very valuable. 

[H-] 
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XXVII.— HADDINGTON BURGH SCHOOL. 

•The origin of the Burgh School of Haddington,* writes the Town-Clerk, *iB 
unknown ; it is very ancient, and there is no doubt that it was established by 

< the inhabitants of the burgh.' 

The first authentic record which is to be found concerning it is in the Town- 
Oouncil minutes of date February 22, 1673. From excerpts from the Coundl 
books, it appears that, of that date (February 22, 1673), Mr. Wm. Skein was ap- 
pointed schoolmaster with a salary of 400 merks ; and by formal contract entered 
into between him and the Council, they are to keep him as master of the 
Grammar School for one year only ; and oblige him to keep a doctor, who is to 
have 50 marks of the salary. 

In July 19th of the same year, the school is * to be redd and cleansed by the 
' treasurer, being spoiled with the last great flood ; and rafts are to be provided 

* for the bairns to sit on.' In 1674 (May 4th), * desks are to be built in the 
' school, and £5 stg. allowed.' In 1677, a music master is appointed ' for instruct- 

* ing aU persons, as well men as children, to sing music, and play upon musical 

* instruments — salary £100 Scots, and a house maiU, besides perquisites.' In 
1690, Mr. Halbert Kennedie, governor to Lord Queensberry's children, is called 
to be master of the Grammar School In 1699, December 14, there is the follow- 
ing minute : — ' The High School convened (formerly) every day six in the morning, 

* both summer and winter. But the Council, for the health and welfare of the 

* children, ordains that from Hallowmas to Candlemas, time coming, the said 
' school shall only convene by nine in the morning.' 

For the next thirty years there are several appointments, both of rectors and 
doctors, mentioned which are of no Special importance. In 1729, August 5, 'a 
' stage is to be erected for the rector, Mr. Leslie's scholars to act a comedy.' In 
1731, there appears to have been only one school — ^the Grammar School, and the 
rector had the sole control of it, assisted by the doctor. But in this year the Eng- 
lish and Grammar Schools seem to have been 8e]>arated, and a master appointed to 
each. By minute of April 16, 1731, *Mr. Donaldson, one of Mr. Leslie's 

< assistants, is installed teacher of English, writing, and arithmetic, with a salary 

* of £5, with his school fees fixed ; viz., for teaching burgesses' children English 

* and writing, 2s. stg. per quarter, and 2s. 6d. when he teaches them arithmetic ;' 
and, on April 27, ' Mr. Young is appointed master of the Granmiar School for 

* teaching the Latin, Greek, and French languages, and other liberal sciences.' 
Seven years afterwards (September 5, 1738) there is a dispute chronicled between 
the masters of the Grammar and English Schools, in which the Council find that 
Mr. Young and his doctors may teach writing to the Latin scholars, but not to those 
at the English Schools. In 1759 a new teacher is appointed to be master of the 
Latin School at an increased salary, a new house and garden, and augmented 
school fees ; for each son of burgess, 2s. 6d. per quarter for Latin and writing, and 
Is. 6d. to the doctor, and the Magistrates are to have the liberty of presenting one 
or two poor boys yearly to be educated gratis. From that date till 1809 there are 
no records of importance, except some notices as to repairs and as to new appoint- 
ments. At this time (1809) there is evidence of an extension of the educational 
machinery at Haddington. The English and Grammar Schools do not seem to 
have been sufficient to supply the wants of the community, and it is proposed to 
add a new school. Mrs. Oliphant, in her Life of Edward Irving, takes a 
different view of the educational condition of the burgh at this time. She says, 
— * Education was at a very low ebb in Haddington, which had not even a parish 

* school to boast of, but was lost among "borough" regulations, and in the 

* pottering hands of a little corporation.' There is no direct evidence of this be- 
yond the fact that there was no parish school till about 1822, the Grammar and 
English Schools supplying the place of a parish school. By minute of March 28, 
1809, it appears that it was determined by the burgh that, in addition to the 
Grammar and English Schools already existing, ' a mathematical school is to be 

* provided ; Mr. Edward Irving, M. A.' — then in his eighteenth year — * appointed 
' teacher of mathematics, geography, and arithmetic, and a new schoolroom is 

* to be built' 

In 1812 (September 23), a letter from Mr. Irving is noticed, asking for an iu- 
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crease of salary, whicli is refuse<l. October 6^t. — * Mr. Irving resigns the xnatiie- Uadding* 
' matical school. October 22rf.— Mr. James Brown appointed his sucoessor.' ^^ Buigh 

Until 1838 these three schools seem to have gone on together, each under an 
independent teacher. The situation of rector did not confer the power of manage- 
ment or supervision in any but the Grammar School In 1838 there wat an altera- 
tion. At that time the mathematical teacher died, and the rector of the Grammar 
School, who was appointed in 1800, retired on an annuity of £50 per annum. 
A committee was appointed to oonaider the subject of the management of the 
school, and they reported that ' the most extensively beneficial plan will be to 
' appoint one rector and two assistant masters to perform the duties of the whole 

* Burgh School.* Accordingly Mr. Gunn, afterwards one of the masters of the 
Edinburgh High School, was appointed, with power to appoint his assistants, 
under the approval of the Town Council In 1843, Mr. Gunn resigned, on being 
appointed to the High School On Mr. Gunn's resignation there were, wo were 
told, upwards of one hundred applications for the rectorship. This was the year 
of the Disruption, and at that time the present rector was dassical master in 
Watson's Hospital He and the matron, and one of the other teachers in the 
Hospital, joined the Free Church, and lost their position in the Hospital. When 
the election of the teacher came before the Town Council, three candidatea were 
proposed, and Mr. Whyte, the present teacher, was appointed over the second 
in the leet by fourteen to eleven. The conditions under which he was ap- 
pointed, with the general educational scheme of the buigh schools of Hadding- 
ton, were adjusted in the Town Coimcil on the 15th September 1843, and were 
as follows : — 

* Gtneral Plan, 

' I. The schools belonging to the boigh of Haddington to remain as at present, 

* united into one seminary, for the instruction of pupils in rlassioal and mathe- 

* matical learnings arithmetic, geography, Knglish reading and grammar, writing, 
' etc., under the charge of a rector, assisted by two nnder masters* 

* The details of the system of tuition to be entrusted to the rector, with the 

* understanding that the recent improvements in teaching, especially the intel- 
' lectnal system so suooessfully followed in the Edinbuigh Sessional Sdioola, shall 
' be adopted, so far as they may be applicable to the circumstanosa and objects 
' of the Haddington Seminary. 

* Bmolumenii* 

'The rector shall be entitled to a free house and an annual salary of £45 
' sterling, and to one-half of the school fees, as the same are now fixed by 
' the Magistrates and Town Council, with permission to receive boardera into 
' his own family on such terms as he may think proper, provided that the num- 
' ber of boarders at any one time shall not exceed fifteen (without the permission 
' of the patrons of the school). He shall be further entitled to the fees which may 

* accrue from any lectures on scientific or philosophical subjects which he may 

* deliver to the more advanced pupils or to the puolic at large, at extra hoursi 

* DuUes. 

* The rector to charge himself with the entire superintendence of the several 

* departments of the Seminary, the distribution of the hours of study of the re- 
' spective classes, the selection of school-books, subject, however» to the approba- 

* tion of the Council, and the system of discipline to be followed ; and, combined 
' with this general superintendence, it shidl be his special duty to teach the 
' classics and BVench, and to instruct the higher classes of the respective schools 

* in mathematics, geography, grammar, English composition, etc. ) and especially 

* that he shall, both personally and throu^ the under mastexB, watch over the 
' religious tuition of the scholars, including the doctrines and duties, and im- 
' pressing upon their minds the obligations of Christianity. 

^Appointment of the Under Maulers, 

* The under master, or English teacher, whose situation is at present vacant, 

* to be appointed by the rector, who shall be bound to pay him £20 of 
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< salary, and allow him one-fourth of the whole fees of the eBtabliahment. 
' The rector shall not be at liberty to dissiiss him without the concurrence of the 

* Council' 

Mr. Whyte was educated at the Edinburgh High School, was English teacher 
for three years, from 1832-35, at what is now the Queen Street Institution. From. 
1835 to 1843 he was classical teacher at Watson's Hospital, and at the Disruption 
joined the Free Church. Shortly after his appointment to Haddington he left the 
Free Church. On his appointment there were upwards of 150 pupils. In the 
year 1844-45 there were 106. From that date till 1857 the average has been 53, 
and in 1867 the numbers returned are 10 boys and 14 girls. Within two years 
of his appointment, both the English and the mathematical teachers resigned, and 
the Town Council found great difficulty in getting a successor to the mathematical 
teacher. The community appears to have been roused to make some exertions to 
re-establish the popularity of the school, and, on 23d November 1844, a meeting of 
the parents of the children in attendance at the school took place, but their efforts do 
not seem to have been attended with much success. The Town Council offered 
to increase the salary of the mathematical teacher, and left his appointment in the 
hands of the rector. From that day till this the school has been conducted by Mr. 
Whyte and one assistant. In March 1845, the teacher of the English school re- 
signed ; the rector appointed a successor, who remained only a few months, and 
resigned. On his resignation the teacher appointed a lad, named Neilson, to the 
vacant situation. The Council refused to pay this lad's salary, whereupon 
Mr. Whyte brought an action in the Sheriff-Court to compel payment of a 
quarter's salary for Neilson. The Magistrates pleaded, inter aliaf in defence, — 
(1.) *The extremely limited number of pupils at the school, being only seven- 

* teen, did not warrant the appointment of an assistant master, and the idea of 

* there being two teachers for that number of children was truly ludicrous. 
' (2. ) Neilson, the pretended assistant master, was a mere boy, scarcely fourteen 
' years of age, and only the other day a pupil in the rector's class. . . . (3.) The 
' appointment was not a bona fide one, but a fraud attempted to be practised 
' on the terms of, or powers entrusted to, the rector under his management.' 

The Sheriff-substitute decerned against the Magistrates, holding that the 
teacher had imcontrolled power under his agreement tb choose such an asnstant 
master as he thought fit ; and that Neilson's admitted age of fourteen was not a 
disqualification. The Magistrates paid the salary, and (28th September 1846) 
consulted counsel as to whether — (1.) Mr. Whyte's appointment was a life appoint- 
ment or no ? (2.) If for life, whether, firom the state of the schools, there being for 
nearly twelve months past under twenty pupils in attendance, instead of 200 as 
used to be, there is such inefficiency as warrants his dismissal ? (3.) Whether, in 
the circumstances, he was justified in appointing and retaining Mr. Neilson as 
teacher of English ; and, if not, what steps should be taken to xdndicate the 
town's rights in the matter. On 3d September 1847, Mr. Rutherfurd, afterwards 
Lord Rutherfurd, returned the following opinion . — 

Opinion. 

1. I am of opinion that the rector, Mr. Whyte, holds his appointment for life, but 
is liable to be dismissed for sufficient cause shown. I think the case of this 
school falls clearly within the principle which in this respect regulates the 
appointment of parochial teachers, or the appointment of bui^h clerks, and which 
in several cases has been applied directly to burgh schoolmasters. The cases re- 
ferred to as in favour of the power of dismissal were all of them decided upon 
principles which implied the permanent nature of the appointment. 

2. I am of opinion that great inefficiency, amounting to incapacity as a teacher, 
is good ground for dismissaL The great and permanent falling off of the school 
is a fact of importance, though not in itself conclusive. But the circumstances 
stated in the memorial otherwise, with respect to the want of progress of the 
scholars, and the results of the periodical examination, appear to me to X)re8ent a 
case which, if duly investigated, would be found to be sufficient. 

3. I disagree with the Sheriff about the appointment of Mr. Neilson. The 
appointment of a boy of fourteen, as the principal assistant teacher, is a case of 
mere abuse, and, as it appears to me, an act of malversation on the part of the 
schoolmaster. 

4. I cannot doubt upon the whole matter that there is sufficient ground for 
dismissal. But I think that the memorialists, before proceeding, would do well to 
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direct the facte of the case to be embodied in a precognition ; and further, that Hadding- 
they should immediately appoint an examination of the school, and of the mode ^ Burgh 
of teaching, and every other matter connected with the conduct of the master and ^^ ^^' 
his assistants, by a committee of the Ck>uncil, and direct the committee to report 
to them for their further guidance. 

At present, I haye notlung further to suggest. 

The opinion of 

Edthburoh, 3d September 1847. And. Butherfu&d. 

The Town Council, however, do not seem to have acted upon this opinion. The 
rector retained his situation ; the attendance at the school did not greatly improve, 
and the rector, in addition to his other alleged shortcomings, appears to have laid 
himself open to the accusation of having practised several acts of excessive 
severity upon some of the pupils. 

This is brought out by a memorial of 16th March 1849, prepared by the Magis- 
trates, and laid before counsel for opinion. The main question being whetiber 
the acts of severity mentioned amount to sufficient culpa to justify Mr. Whyte's 
dismissal. These acts are described with great minuteness in a correspondence 
carried on between the Town-Clerk and Mr. Whyte. This correspondence was 
exhibited to us, but we do hot feel ourselves justified in reproducing it. 

The opinion returned to this memorial was to the effect that although the 
conduct of Mr. Whyte fully justified dismissal, yet that it was very doubSul if a 
summary dismissal could be sustained at law. 

Since 1849, the Magistrates have taken little interest in the school ' They 
' feel,' as one of them said, 'disgraced by it,* but Mr. Whyte has remained as 
teacher in the schools. But the schools are all but deserted. In 1865, the 
Magistrates offered him a retiring allowance of £50 per annum. But he declined 
it for two reasons, because the offer was not made in a sufficiently formal manner, 
and because he rated his services to the burgh at £100 per annum, for which sum 
he would consent to retire. 

The site of the buililing is not inconvenient so far as the town is concerned. Buildings, 
but it stands low, and dose to the union of two streams, which act as the sewers 
of the town. Hence in summer the smell from decayed matter and sewerage is 
at times very disagreeable and unhealthy. In winter alM>, the damp comes up 
through the floors, and the walls of one of the schoolrooms are green with damp, 
and have an unwholesome appearance. There are three rooms— 
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Height, 


(1.) The Rector's, . 28 
(2.) Mathematical, 28 
(3.) English, ... 39 


15i 
23} 
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12} 
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affoitling accommodation for about 224 scholars. Over these class-rooms there 
are masters' residences. In the rector's there is accommodation for from 20 to 
30 boarders ; at the present time there are 10 boys and 14 girls, occupying the 
space of 224 scholars ; and one boarder and two old ladies occupying the rooms 
of 20 to 30 boarders. 

The furniture in two of the rooms is in bad repair, and the buildings would all 
be improved by the expenditure of some money upon them. But the teacher 
says nothing has been done to the buildings since his appointment. From the 
following ' general remarks ' in a letter of 24th October 1866, addressed to us in 
re]ily to our formal letter asking for information as to the number of teachers and 
scholars, and a list of subjects taught, it appears that he is of opinion that the 
Magistrates hope to starve him out. 

t ■ • . ' Town Councils having now-a-days no character of their own, have 

* none to give their burghs or their schools. ... In 1846, an a s si s t ant was, 

* with the usual secrecy, employed to drain away 60 pupils, leaving me with 7. 
< In 1863, anotiier assiBtant was similarly encouraged to reduce our 110 to 35, 

* which have since dwindled to 18 [now 24]. 

' The object of this is to show an illiterate constituency of 200 electors, that 
' unless they, each and all of them, defy the local clique, they may shut their 
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shops and leave the Tillage. " Each November vote with us, or we give you 
" what we have again andagain given Whyte." ** The resolution of the clique to 
*' starve him out " is of date '46, hut I look as plump as an alderman. Just 
you send down one or two boarders at £30 per session, covering all expenses, 
except clothing. Tn other words, the Commissioners may see that local influ- 
ence over schools requires an extraneous balance or check ; a Sustentation 
Fund, as the Free Church have it. — I am, yours truly, 

(Signed) * William Whyte, Rector.' 
* Haddwotok Buroh Schools, 24th October 1866.* 

There is a playground attached to the school, * but,' as the teacher puts it, 
like the schools themselves, in an undrained, filthy locality.' 

There are no bursaries or endowments. 



The Town Council pay — 
Salary to rector, 
„ assistant. 



ti 
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. £25 per annum. 
. 20 
The fees amomit to, . . 32 

These are divisible between the two teachers in the following proportions :— 
Half to rector, .... £16 

One-fourth to colleague, . 8 

One-fourth share should go to a second colleague, but no one is employeil 
while the school is so smalL This quarter share goes for cleaning, repairs, etc. 

The fees are much the same as in ordinary burgh schools, or perhaps a little 
higher. 
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English, including history, geography, and 

grammar, . . . .05 

Beading, . . . .03 

Writing, .03 

Drawing, .03 

The fees are paid sometimes in advance, sometimes at the 


^ > per quarter. 
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6 \ 
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J close of the session— 


at the convenience of the parents. 













The school is divided into seven classes, and meets for thirty hours per week. 
These classes are — ^three English, two arithmetic, one writing, and one Latin. 
The scholars are the children of farmers, millers, one the child of a laud steward, 
and one of a shepherd. 

Our time was so occupied in investigating into the history and general condition 
of the school, that we had no time to examine the 24 children, of whom 8 are 
under eight, 7 are eight and under twelve, and all under sixteen years of age, 
who represented it. 

We have dwelt at length upon the state of this school, as it is a good specimen 
of Town-Council management in small burghs. It is also an important instance of 
the difficulty of getting rid of an unpopulM: teacher, and shows the uncertainty of 
the state of the law regarding the tenure of Burgh-School teachers, and the 
necessity of some improvement. Mr. Whyte has remained as teacher for twenty- 
four years, during which time a popular man would have had three generations 
of the youth of Haddington through his hands. As it is, these three generations, 
or at least two*thirds of them, have either been educated away from Haddington, 
or grown up without any of the advantages which should be provided by every 
burgh school in so important a place as Haddington. 
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XXVUL— KILMARNOCK ACADEMY.^ Kilmtr. 

nock 

Prior to the year 1727, the Parish School waa the only public school in Kil- Academy 
mamock, and the parish schoolmaster, in conjunction with a * Doctor * or assist- ... TTT 
ant, taught all the subjects required* In 1727, a new school was established, and pe^raary 
associatMl with the Parish School. The patrons of the new school were the mem- g 2867. 

bers of the so-called Town CounciL' The old Parish School remained as before, ' 

under the patronage of the heritors. It was arranged that the Parish School Hi8tor}^ 
should be a Latin or Grammar School, while the new or Burgh School should be 
devoted to the teaching of Epgl^^b and the more * common' subjects. This 
arrangement subsisted for eighty years. 

In 1807, the present Academy was founded. It arose out of the union of the 
two schools then in existence, and the funds necessary for its erection were 
supplied partly by the heritors and Town Council, and partly by private sub- 
scription. No change was inade in the patronage of the Parish School, or in 
the dniiea of the master, except that he was made rector of the institution. 
The ezistiiig English or Buigh Sohodl was divided into two distinct departments, 
English and Commercial, praotioally co-ordinate with each other, but (at least 
theoretically) subordinate to the rector.* 

The Town Council denuded themselves of their exclusive patronage of Manage- 
these departments in favour of a newly constituted board of directors, of ^^^^' 
which a committee of their number formed an element, but the Town Council 
agreed to pay iS15 a year to the English and £\6 to the Commercial master. 
Th» English and commercial masters are appointed by the complex board, which 

is made up of— (1.) Representatives of the heritors ; (2.) Representatives of the ^^^ 

Town Council ; (3.) Representatives of the original subscribers ; and (4.) The ^^1 

ministers of the parish. The classical teacher, as parish sohoolmaster, is ap- 
pointed by the qualified heritors i and the oomplez board (of which the heritors 
are necessarily a constituent element,) confirm the appointment of the parish 
schoolmaster as classical teacher in their Academy. Ttoim the founding of the 
Academy till 1848, its affairs seem to have been conducted with much success 
and unanimity by the directors. But in 1848, on the death of the parish school- 
master, an attempt was made by the clerical element in the directorate to separate 
the Parish School from the Academy. The matter wal referred to the Presbytery, 
who agreed for the time to waive their right to have a parish school established in 
Kilmarnock on the samte principles as in other parishes, and that the Parish School 
should continue to be » department of the Academy. In the same year, or the 
year after, the salaries of the English and commercial masters were withdrawn. 
This was felt to be all the more a hardship, as they had been paid regularly out 
of the burgh funds for a lengthened period ; — ^to the burgh or English schoolmaster 
from the year 1739, and to the oommercial master from the founding of the 
Academy in 1807. In intimating the withdrawal of the salaries, the directors at- 
tributed the necessity of the step to a want of funds, occasioned by legal ex- 
penses, regretted that they themselves had no money at their disposal to replace 
them, and took the opportunity at the same time of ' unanimously expressing 
< their highest satisfaction with the ability and general efficiency with which the 
* teachers had conducted their respective departments in the Academy.' 

The buildings of the Academy are in a very unsatisfactory condition. All that Buildings. 
can be said in their favour is, that they can aoeommodate nearly twice the num- 
ber of pupils at the school i for there is room for 449 boys and girls, while there 
were present on the day of our visit only 837 • The site is moderatdy good, and 
at the date of the ereotioti of the Aeademy was one of the best in the town. The 
furniture is bad and worn out. The neoessary repairs are not done in a liberal spirit 
by the heritors and the Town CoimciL There are frequent gaps in the windows 

^ For the history of the eobool, we are mainly Indebted to the rector and the maths* 
matical master. 

s Kilmarnock Waa never a ' royal burgb,' but a ' buigh of barony.' It is now a Parlia- 
mentary burgb. 



* The authority of the rectoTship ti alleged to have been abolished in 1830, on the 
easion of a new appointtnetit The name of rector still exists, but the masters ire 9II 
dependent of eaoh other. 



ooeasion 
independent 
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from bfoken puies of glui» which it aeemed no oiie*8 dnty to rephnee. Thm Aoon 
and walls of the daas-roonu are nnereii and dirty. The playgromid ia aouJI and 
inadequate. The onthonaes are inconyenient. Altogether the plaee preaentB an 
appearance of dilapidation and decay. 
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The incomes of the masters are as follows : — 
The classical master has a salary from the heritors of £60 

as parish schoolmaster. He has no house ; bat the 

heritors have the price of an old honse, which had 

been sold long before the appointment of the pre- 
sent incumbent, and from the interest of this sum, 

and from other funds under their control, they 

grant, in the name of house-money, 
His fees amount to . 

So that his whole income is 
The English master has from fees alone 
And the commercial master, . 

There is no r^^ular curriculum; but each pupil selects the rltmws that he 
pleases to attend. It is difficult, therefore, to say the exact cost of the education 
of the Academy, but there is no doubt that it is considerably hi|^er than it need 
be if there were a r^ular coarse and a re-adjustment of subjects in the different 
departments. 

In the Classical School, the fees per quarter are — 
For Latin, 
„ Greek, . 
„ French, . 
„ German, 
„ English composition, 

or, in combination with other subjects. 

In the Commercial Department — 

For arithmetic, • • • • 

mathematics, .... 
or, in combination with other branches, 
„ writing, . . 

or, in combination with other branches, 
79 geography, .... 

or, in combination with other branches, 

In the TSnglish Department — 

For reading • • • • • 

„ grammar, • . • . 

or, in combination with other subjects, 

(There is no separate fee for history). 
Supposing, therefore, a pupil to study Latin, 
Arithmetic and writing, . 
Geography, .... 

Beading and grammar, 
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£1 10 

14 

1 4 

1 10 



The cost of education for fees alone per annum would be £5 S 

The public cost, in addition to this, is yeiy moderate. £60 is all that the 
directors contribute in the form of salaries, and this divided among an average 
of 240 pupils, gives 5s. a head as the cost to the burgh. 

If the pupil should add English composition, IVench, or mathematics, the 
yearly cost would be increased by from £1, 4s. to £1, 10s. 

Teachers. All the masters have received a University education, and the rector has a 
degree from St. Andrews. Although rector in name, he exercises no authority 
over the others, but merely teaches his own department. His subjects are Latin, 
Greek, French, German, and English composition. These he teaches without any 
assistance from nine to four, with one hour's interval, and again from live to six. 

The English master teaches reading grammar, and history. The master of the 
commercial department has a strange mixture of subjects, which exists to some 
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exfeent also in Glaagow. He teachea writiiig, arithmetic, book-keeping, mathe- Kilmar- 
matics, and geography. The last has been taken from tiie English department ^^^ 
and attached to this, so that he teaches almost all the more popular subjects, ^ ^^ ^' 
and has an advantage consequently over his colleagues. 

The pupils attending the Academy on the day of our visit were 179 boys and Scholars. 
48 girls. Of these there were, in the dasaical Department, 42 boys and 7 girls ; 
in the English School, 107 boys and 31 girls ; and in the Commercial Department, 
132 boys and 41 girls. They belonged mostly to the upper and middle classes of 
the community, but the girls belonging to these classes, instead of attending the 
Academy, go to private sdiools in the town. Most of the boys leave school about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. They go away to commercial or agricultural 
pursuits. Within Uie last five years, only 6 have gone to any University, 1 of 
whom, in his first year, gained an open bursary in Glasgow College, and 2 others 
gained prizes in the ordinary class- work. 

The teaching throughout the different departments was in some cases good, and Examina- 
in all it was fair. In the highest Latin class, 5 boys, fourteen or fifteen years of tions. 
age, were reading Livy, and Melvin*s Exercises. The translation and parsing were 
somewhat slow. In a lower class, 1 1 boys, of fourteen years of age, were reading 
Ccuar, and Mair's Introduction. The latter is a very bad book, but the boys cer- 
tainly made the most of it. It is in use in many of our schools, and is intended 
to serve as an advanced book of grammatical exercises. But many of the words 
employed in it are rare or obsolete, and the examples are of little use in improving 
a boy's taste or style. There were only 3 boys in Greek. 

In the English Department the pupils passed a creditable viva voce examination 
in reading and grammar, and out of 16 boys and girls who wrote a passage in 
prose from one of their ordinary school-books, 11 had no errors, and only 2 had 
more than one mistake. The 'writing was good in almost every case. The 
master was educated in Glasgow University, but took no degree. 

In the Commercial School we found large and fiourishing classes. The viva 
voce examination, both in arithmetic and geography, was very interesting. The 
boys were decidedly better than the girls in the former subject. A paper was 
also set to 6 boys and 3 girls in Euclid, and to 2 boys in algebra. The number 
of marks was for each paper 200. The average attained was 40, and in two 
cases none of the propositions were solved. Only the simple questions in algebra 
were done. 

On the whole the school was not in a satisfactory condition. We do not com- Remarks, 
plain of the teaching. But there was a want of life and elasticity and system, as 
it seemed to us, pervading the whole school There was little or no encourage- 
ment from without on the part of the directors or managers ; and there was a 
total lack of liberality in maintaining the buildings and in providing salaries for 
the masters. [H.] 
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XXIX.— PEEBLES GRAMMAR AND ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 

From the Town Council records, Chambers's Pe^leshire, and other sources of 
information, we find that Peebles was established as a royal burgh by David 
n., about 1367. One hundred years prior to that date (1260), the Conventual 
Church of the Holy Cross was built by Alexander III., iu honoiir of St. Nicholas. 
This church was one of the four in Scotland called minstries. It was founded 
for seventy Red or Trinity Friars, an order instituted iu honour of the Holy 
Trinity, and for the redemption of Christians who were enslaved by the Turks. 
At the Reformation, in 1560, it appears that the High Cliurch in the Old Town 
was demolished, and the Cross Church, as being nearer to the New Town, was 
converted into the parochial one, and employed in the offices of reformed religion 
till January 1784, when the present church was opened for religious worship. 
At the Reformation, the cloister of the Cross Church was converted into houses 
for tlie schoolmaster and public schools, and was used for these purposes to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when it became ruinous. 

It appears that in 1609, 'and somewhat later, the town of Peebles was iu 
' trouble as regards education. The old ecclesiastical endowments, which should 
' have been partly appropriated for this purpose, being now gone, there was a 
' difficulty in keeping up the schools. In a thin quarto, printed for private 
' circulation, purporting to be *' Extracts from the common good of various 
' " burghs in Scotland, relative to Schools and Schoolmasters, between the years 
' " 1557 and 1634," we find the following particulars regarding the salaries paid 
' to the schoolmaster in Peebles, from 1608 to 1634 : — 

' 1608. Item^ To Mr. John Young, skuilmaister, for his yierly fee and cham- 
ber mail (lodging rent), . . . • . £109 Scots. 
' Item, Given to the doctor of the skuill, . . . 16 „ 
' Item, (1628-1634) Given to our scholmaister and doctour for 

their fees, ...... 250 merks. 

* Two facts are here worthy of notice. The entire salary of the schoolmaster 
< of Peebles in 1608 amounted to only £109 Scots, or £9, Is. 8d. sterling ; and 
' there was a functionary belonging to the school called a ** doctor " or tutor, 

* one of whose duties was to teaoh singing, for which service he received the 
' munificent annual salary of £1, Is. 4d. sterling.'^ 

In the Bui^h records there. is the following remarkable minute of 29th October 
1655, by which the time-table of the school for both week-days and Sundays is 
reoorded, indicating, as nearly aU these excerpts from the old buigh records do, 
the paternal supervision exercised by the Magistrates over the biugesses, and 
the great power of the Town Councils of those days : — 

' At Peebles, 29th October 1656.— Which day Mr. John Purdie, eldest lawful 
' son to Mr. Patrick Purdie, minister at Newlands, being received and admitted 
' schoolmaster of the school of this burgh, from the first day of November next 

* to the first day of May 1656 years, being half a year, for the sum of ane 
' hundred merks Scots money of modified stipend to be paid to him by the said 
' burgh, at the terms used and wont with ane chamber, and that for all other 

* payment of farther duty or casualty, by the Provost, bailies, or Council, or trea- 

* surer of the said burgh, together with twelve pounds (?) Scots of quarter payment 
' for ilk town bairn, and for the landward bairns, leaves it to the benevolence of 
' their parents, as they and the said schoolmaster can agree, in respect they pay 

* nothing of the said modified stipend. And the said Mr. John Purdie compeir- 

* ing personally, and accepting the said office of schoolmastership upon him, for 
' the stipend foresaid, has given his oath of fidelity for discharge of ane honest, 
' careful, diligent, and faithful duty iu the said office, he instructing the young 

* committed to his charge in the grounds of divinity and humanity, and all other 
' liberal sciences, aoconling to his knowledge and their capacity; and has 
' accepted and obliges him to observe the injunctions following, viz., — ^/mprMnis, 

* He shall daily in the week days enter to the said school at six hours in the 

* morning, and after morning prayer and psalms, with ane accompt of the scholars, 

* then morning lessons or parts, by himself and his doctor, teach the lessons to 

* the bairns, both learning Latin and Scots, until nine hours thereafter, /tem, 

1 Chambers's Peebieshire, p. 130. 
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He sliall enter himaelf and doctor and convene the saids bairns daily in the Peebles 
saidfl week days, at ten hours before noon, awaiting upon them, and teaching Grammar 
them till eleven hours, and therefra teaching and learning them to write, Sv ^^^^ 
giving them copies, and taking acoompt of their writing, till twelve hours at ' 

noon. Item, He shall enter again to the said school and convene the bairns, at 
half-hour to twa afternoon daily, and attend upon the school and scholars, 
teaching them and taking oompt of their lessons, till ane quarter of ane hour 
before six at night, during which quarter of ane hour he shall make ane prayer, 
read ane chapter upon the Bible, and sing ane psalm upon the psalm book. 
Item, It shall not be lesum to him to give the scholars the play in any days of 
the week except upon Tuesday and Thursday, betwixt twa and four hours 
afternoon, and then precisely to convene them again ; and, upon Saturday, fra 
twa hours afternoon, for all that night, and before their going from the school 
VLjion each Saturday, to give the bairns learning Soots, each of them, ane portion 
of psalms or catechism, and take ane compt thereof upon Sunday next there- 
after, after the afternoon sermon. Item, Each Sunday he shall convene the 
saids male bairns at eight hours in the morning, and teach them their Sundays 
lessons of Scripture, and catechism, till the ringing of the second bell to the 
kirk, at which time he shall go to the kirk with the scholars, in comely and 
decent order, and, in time of preaching mark disorders among them, with 
censuring of them therefor. Item, He shall convene the said bairns at ane 
afternoon, and at the ringing of the second bell, address himself with them in 
manner foresaid. Item, At the ending of the afternoon sermon, he shall 
convene the said male bairns, and take accompt of their notes of preaching, 
and of their Sxmday's lessons. Item, He shall have his school laws orderly 
set down in ane luge brod, and hung in the school for the scholars* infor- 
mation, and for transgressing thereof, he shall punish them conform to 
the nature and quality of the law. Itern, He ^all not remove from his 
charge, nor go furth of burgh, without license of ane of the Magistrates ; 
and that he shall remove from the said school and office of schoolmastership, 
and from all casualties belonging thereto, at the said first day of May next, if 
it shall please the Provost, baSies, and Council of the burgh, upon their premoni- 
tion of forty days, to be maid to him of before, which injunction and articles 
the said Mr. John Purdie binds and obliges him to observe and perform, in 
every clause thereof above written, during the said service, and in case he shall 
happen to be found by the Council of this burgh (whom he understands to be 
his judges allenarly) to transgress and violate any of them, in that case, ipso 
facto, to be guilty of deposition, and to remove &om the said school, wiiSiin 
twenty da3n9 after the Council shall try the same, and acquaint him therewith, 
without any appelation or again calling. — ^And, for farther security, he has 
subscribed this present Act, place, day, and year foresaid. 

(Signed) * Mr. John PuKDiit' 
In 1668, we find from a quotation from the burgh records, by Mr. Chambers, 

* the Council, referring to former acts on the subject, ordain that all male 

< children shall attend the public school, and all women who keep schools 
' in the burgh are prohibited from taking any male child, under the pain of 
' twenty shillings Scots for ilk male child they shall receive.' 

From the year 1676 to 1714, the burgh records are lost, but it is suposed that, 
from about 1700, when the doisters of the Cross Church 'became ruinous,' to 
1752, the Grammar, and till 1766 the English, school was held in a vault under 
the Tolbooth. This appears from the fact that, in 1749, ' the Council resolve 

< to build, not only a town-house, but a schoolhouse, the present schoolhouse 

< being a vault below the Tolbooth, and is most confined and unwholesome for 

* the boys, and that in 1766 an English schoolhouse was agreed to be built on 
' the west side of common entry.' From this date there is nothing of interest 
till 1799, when it appears that the town schoolmasters, are ordered to convene 
their scholars every Sunday morning, to put them through their catechism, and 
march them to church. On this subject Mr. Chambers (p. 270) says, — * The 
' practice here referred to had fallen into disuse, and was now re-instituted in 
' conformity with awakened religious feeling.' And a little further on he makes 
the following remarks on the exercise of discipline in nse about the end of last 
century : — 

' It is also a fact not leas consistent with the recollection of persons still living, 
' that the town officers in their anifoims were occasionally employed by one of 
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* the schoolnuuiten to asaiBt him in holding down ohitreperouB pupils, when they 
' were laid acrosB a table to be pnniahed with laahee on the bare hack. It was 
' our inisfortniie to see such exldbitionB of school discipline, and not the least 
' strange thing about them was that they evoked remark neither from Magis- 

< trates nor the public, so different were people's feelings, little more than half a 
' oentuiy ago, from what they are at present At this period, school education 
' in other places besides Peebles was conducted on principles of vengeance and 
' terror * (p. 276). 

In 1805, a new dwelling-house was built, to accommodate about 30 boarders, 
for the teacher of the Grammar School, at a cost of about £800. In 1811, the old 
Grammar School was condemned as being 'by far too small and in a confined part 
' of the town, and the burgh unanimously resolve that it will be proper to erect 
' a new schoolhouse on the piece of ground belonging to the town to the west of 
' the Cabbagehall* (present site). In 1813, there was a proposal to convert the 
old Granunar schoolroom into a Council-room for keeping town's papers. From this 
date there is nothing noticeable until 1859 and 1861, when the "Rngli'ah and the 
Grammar Schools were rebuilt at an expense of £541. The latest notice which 
appears regarding the school is that of Mr. Chambers, where he says, at p. 127,— 
' The burgh sustains two public schools, one at which instruction is given in 
' classical languages, and the other for ihiglish and elementary instruction ; the 
' style of teaching in both being very different from that which prevailed sixty 

* years since. The two houses are plain structures, fronting the Green, which is 
' used as a playground. The burgh gives the occupancy of a house to the rector 

* of the Grammar School, for the purpose of accommodating boarders.' 

Both these schools are under the control of the Town Council, who regulate the 
internal management, appoint and dismiss the teachers, regulate the studies, the 
conduct of examinations, and the appointment of examiners. The English School 
is under Government inspection, the Grammar School is not. 

The Grammar School consists of one room, with acconmiodation for 86 sdiolars. 
In the dwelling-house, consisting of a dining-room, kitchen, library, drawing- 
room, nine bedrooms, and four attic rooms, a former teacher had for many years 
upwards of 40 boarders, at the rate of from £30 to £40 per annum. 

The English School is a new building of two apartments, with accommodation 
for 126 scholars. There is no dwelling-houae attached. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact mentioned by Mr. Chambers,^ 
that the salary of the schoolmaster in 1608 was £9, Is. 8d. sterling, and that of 
the doctor £1, Is. 4d. In 1796, it appears that the * school-fee, per quarter, for 

< reading, writing, and arithmetic, which had been fixed at Is. in 1782, is now 

< raised to Is. 6d. for reading, and 2s. including writing and arithmetic. 
' Fifteen years later the fee was only 2s. 3d., and including Latin, 5s. In 
' addition to the fees, however, a voluntary donation was made to the teacher at 
' Candlemas, called the *' Candlemas bleeze," a'relic of ancient usage. Pupils also 
' contributed a few pence in winter for coaL' 

At the present time there are no bursaries and no endowments. The financial 
condition of the schools is as follows :— 



Salaries and Fees, 


Cframmar, 


English, 


The Town Council pay the rector of Gram- 


\ 




mar School and the English master 


> £25 


£38 


salaries of ... . 


\ 




And afford a house to the former, esti- 


1 40 




mated value, .... 


ft t • 


These together amount to £103. 






The fees are, .... 


60 


85 


And the English master has a Government 






grant (including £46, 138. 44. of salary 






to pupil-teacher) of • • . 


... 


75 3 4 


Total income of schools, 


£125 


£198 3 4 



1 Chambers's Pedtleshire, p. 209. 
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In addition to this the Grammar-school teacher has what he can make of his Peebles 

boarders. ^™™™*^ , 

and English 

In the Grammar School the fees are paid quarterly in advance, and are charged ^ ^ ^' 
according to the subjects taught. Pees. 

Reading, . 
Additional for Latin, 

Greek, 

French, 

Drawing, . 



»» 



. £0 


5 








2 


6 





2 


6 





2 


6 





2 


6 



The fees in the English school are paid at the end of each month, and are 
charged not according to the branches taught, but according to the class. This 
is very unusual in buigh schools. Indeed it is the first instance that we have 
noticed such a system. 

The rate is as follows for the session : — 

Classes, . 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

Fees, . 10s. 14s. 18s. 22s. 24s. 28s. 



In a printed form containing information to applicants for the situations of Teachers. 
Grammar and English masters, one of the conditions of appointment is in these 
terms : — '• 

* The appointment shall be for a term of years ; and if at any time thereafter, 
' in the opinion of the Council, the conduct of the master as a teacher, or system 

' of instruction, shall not be satisfactory, it shall be competent for the Coxmcil to '^^ 

' remove the master from his office, at the expiry of three months after intima- ' 

' tion has been made that such removal shall take place. In the event of the 
' master being desirous to resign, he shall give three months* notice of his inten- 
' tion to do so.* 

Both schools are arranged on the basis of an English course. Organiza- 

tion. 
In the Orammar School there are— ScholarB. 

On Soil. In Attendance, 

Boys, 35 Boys, 28 

Girls, 1 1 Girls, 8 

46 36 

These are divided into six English classes, the laigest of which contains 14 
scholars. The classification for writing and arithmetic is the same as for English, 
but in addition to these classes there are three Latin classes, containing 3, 4, and 
3 scholars respectively ; one French class, containing 4 scholars ; and one draw- 
ing class, conUdning 10 scholars. 

In the English School proper there are — 

On Roll. In Atteiulance. 

Boys, 85 Boys, 75 

Girls, 46 Girls, 40 

131 115 

These also are divided into six classes, the largest of which, the fourth namely, 
contains 33 scholars. The classification for writing and arithmetic is the same as 
for English. 

The English school is under Government inspection. We subjoin the last Examina- 
report of Her Majesty's Inspector : — tions- 

' The appearance under the Standards and in granunar is above average, and 
' does much credit to the ability and faithfulness of the master. 

' Some progress has been made in needlework since the time of my last visit.* 
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From this report it would appear that the English School is in a satisfactory 
condition. The Grammar School was not examined. [S.] 
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XXX.— NORTH BERWICK SCHOOL. North 

Berwick 

There is no grammar or burgh school at North Berwick. School. 

The establishment of the so-called Buigh School arose from a general feeling of yigited 
dissatisfaction with the (>arochial schoolmaster, and on 23d January 1830, the February 
minutes of the burgh bear that ' a plan for erecting and seating a house for a 7, 1867. 

< school in the burgh, oyer the market, belonging to the town, was laid before 

' the Council They appointed a committee to examine, make arrangements ^^^^* 

' respecting the samOi and to report. The Magistrates informed the Council 

' that they had entered into an engagement with Mr. James Patterson, teacher, 

' from Ajovhire, to teach a school in the burgh for one year from October last, 

' and had agreed to find him a schoolroom, and pay him an annual salary of £4 

* sterling. The Council approved of the arrangements made by them, and enacted 

' accordingly.' 

The school was erected over the markets, and consists of one room, with a 
small ante-room — ^together containing accommodation for 80 scholars. The 
Council borrowed £150 to erect it. 

Previous to this, the Council had been in the habit of paying the parochial 
schoolmaster £4 yearly, ' to enable him to keep an assistant,* but this supplement 
to his salary was now withdrawn* 

The fees charged about this time, under the regulations of the Magistrates, 
were as follows ; — 

For English reading, per quarter, 
„ Writing, . „ 

,, Arithmetic, „ 



„ Grammar, „ 

„ Geography, „ 

„ Latin, „ 



£0 


3 








3 


6 





4 








5 








7 


6 





10 






Mr. Patterson resigned on 2d November 1833. A suooeaaor was elected, with 
a salary of £6, which, two years afterwards, was raised to £10, but without pre- 
cedent. This teacher resigned on 3d July 1835, and, after submitting the certifi- 
cates of the candidates to a meeting of the heads of families, the Council, on 
25th of the same month, elected Mr. John Sloane, of Strathbungo, near Glasgow, 
with a salary of £6. The election was made for one year only, and subject to 
his being annually elected. 

About a year after Mr. Sloane's appointment, some of the parents of the chil- 
dren attending his school expressed dissatisfaction with him as a teacher ; and 
from this time until he resigned, Mr. Sloane and the Council, or a party in it, 
were involved in dispute. 

In the minute of Council of 20th February 1837, the following has reference 
to these disputes : — 

' The Council having had laid on their tables a petition from Mr. Robert 

* Arthur and others regarding Mr. Sloane, and praying the Council to suspend 
' their proceedings imtU the school be examined by a committee of the Presby- 
' tery of Haddington, they resolve to refuse the prayer thereof. Messrs. Brodie 
' and Ramage dissented. The Coxmcil then resolved that intimation be made to 
' Mr. Sloane, stating that, since Ist August last (1836) they have not considered 

* him as burgh schoolmaster, but that they at present do not intend to withhold 

* payment of the allowance of £6 made him when he was burgh schoolmaster, 
' and which would have been due on 1st August next, had he continued bui^h 
' schoolmaster. They, however, resolve, that from and after Ist August next, 

* they will not make any payment to any one styling himself " Burgh School- 
' *' master.'* Mr. Sloane (also) to be requested to remove from the premises he 
' now occupies on 1st August next. From this Mr. Brodie dissented.' 

Mr. Sloane's answer to this intimation is given in minute of 25th March 1837. 

* The Town-Clerk read a letter from Mr. Sloane, dated the 20th inst., stating that 
' he had received the Clerk's letter, mentioning the import of the minute of 
' Council, dated 20th February, but that he considered that he is entitled to hold 
' his situation ad vUam aut adpam, and that he would resist any attempt to 
' remove him. The meeting resolve to let this matter lie over until the issue of 
' an application to the Court of Session by the Magistrates of BumtislaDd, in 
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' regard to the removal of the burgh schoolmaster of that place, which seemed to 
' involve the same question now at issue between this burgh and Mr. Sloane.* 

Mr. Sloane not obtaining his salary, took legal proceedings, and on 29th 
February 1840, the minute of Council shows that he had been entirely successful 
in the Sheriff Court ; and the Council ' agree to stop all further legal proceedings, 

* being uncertain of receiving a more &vourable judgment from the Court of 

* Session than is now on their table of date 27th inst.' 

The dispute is closed by the burgh paying Mr. Sloane's salary and costs. On 
2d November 1840 he resigned, and the Council of that date pass the following 
resolution : — ' The meeting having considered whether any successor should be 

appointed to Mr. Sloane, were unanimously of opinion that no person shall be 
' appointed to succeed him as burgh schoolmaster, and they also unanimously 

* came to the resolution that the Burgh Schoolroom should be advertised to be let 
' from 16th inst. to T«ammaB 1841.' 

The building was thereafter let to any person ; and is at present occupied as a 
school, connected, it is believed, with the Free Church. 

The teacher rents the room from the Town Council, for which he pays a nominal 
rent of £\ per annum. This is simply a private adventure schooL The teacher 
is under no board of management, and may leave whenever he feels inclined to do 
so. He opened the school in 1864, and has now 35 boys and 10 girls on his roll. 
They leam the ordinary elementary branches, and there is a smiJl class of Latin 
and French scholars. The fees amount to about £60 per annum. 

We also visited the Parochial School in North Berwick. The building is indif- 
ferent ; the teacher is incapacitated by bad health from teaching, and at present 
the school is conducted by an assistant, until a new teacher be appointed. The 
children appeared young and backward. 

In the New Statistical Account bf Scotland, the following passage occurs in 
roferenoe to North Berwick f — ' The1*e is a Parish School, — and a Burgh School built 

* and endowed to remedy itsMeficienbies. . . . The Parish School is nearly deserted. 
' . . . Education is in the niost unsiitisfactory state.' This was written in 1839, and 
the educational condition of the butgh does not appear to have much improved 
since then. The wealth and importance of the town is increasing yearly, and 
there seems to be some demand for better educational machinery. We were 
informed that the heritors intended to erect a new parochial school, or enlarge the 
present building. It is very desirable that something should be done. 

[S.1 
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XXXI.— ROTHESAY PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. Rothewy 

Parochial 
The Burgh and Parochial School of Rothesay is really an ordinary parish school ; School. 

and in answer to our inquiries, the Town-Clerk informed us that there was no ^ -; 

huTffh school in the town. y*?^*^ 

** February 

The patrons of the school are the heritors, landward and town, and the parish ' 

minister. The town heritors are represented by the Provost, and the only land- Manage- 
ward heritor is the Marquis of Bute, so that the electors are three in number — the ment. 
ProYost for the time being, the factor of the Marquis of Bute, and the parish 
minister. 

The school buildings have accommodation for 220 scholars. The site is bad. Buildings, 
without playground, or space for one, and is shut in by the town, which has 
grown up round about it. The main part of the school buildings is given by 
the Marquis of Bute, and is his private property. The furniture and repairs 
are fairly attended to by the heritors. 

The school has no endowment nor bursaries. The master has a salary of £70, Finance, 
two-thirds of wbich are paid by the town heritors, and one-third by the Marquis 
of Bute. The salary was raised a few years ago to its present amount (which is 
within £5 of the maximum salary of a parish schoolmaster), and for this advance 
we were told that the master was mainly indebted to the exertions of the Provost. 

The fees are 3s. a quarter for English, with an additional charge of Is. a quarter 
for either grammar or geography, 4s. for writing, and 4s. for arithmetic, 7s. for 

Latin or French, and 10s. 6d. for a course of mathematics. The total amount of .^^ 

the fees is calculated at £165, so that the whole income of the master, besides a ^^ 

house, amounts to £235, out of which he pays his assistants. ~ 

There is one head master in the school, with two assistants appointed and paid Teachers, 
by him. He is a member of the Established Church. He was one year at Glas- 
gow College, and was elected to his present office in 1843. 

At the time of our visit the scholars on the roll were 191 boys and 105 girls. Scholars, 
with an attendance of 171 boys and 95 girls. The school has accommodation, we 
have said, for 220. The rooms consequently were intolerably close and crowded 
with boys and girls, mostly between eight and twelve years of age, but with a con- 
siderable number also between twelve and sixteen. The scholars attendingthe school 
are the children of shopkeepers, fanners, and tradespeople. There was one Roman 
Catholic child in the schooL For the working classes there are schools in town con- 
nected with different churches, and also private adventure schools. There is also a 
private academy, which has higher fees than the Parish SchooL The average age 
on coming to school is six, and on leaving thirteen. The boys mostly go to offices 
or to their fathers* pursuits, and many of them to sea. None go to the Univer- 
sities. In the last twenty-three years we could hear of only 5 who had done so. 
The attendance is better in winter than in summer. Many, both boys and girls, 
but especially the latter, are irregular in their attendance during the summw 
months. Their services are required at home, as the town is then full of visitors. 

Our time allowed us to make only a general examination of the schooL The Remarks, 
great majority of the boys and girls were learning the elementary branches. All 
were learning English, but* only 20 were in Latin, 6 in French, and 3 in mathe- 
matics. In the 'ordinary branches the children were well grounded. The Latin 
was of an elementary nature. On the whole the school, while miserably inade- 
quate in size, and from thb want of proper playground or outhouses, was doing 
efficient work under an energetic and successful teacher. [H.] 
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XXXIL— SELETBK BUBGH SCHOOL. 

The burgh records of Selkirk go back to 1635, bat we have got no infomiatioii of 
importance r^arding the burgh school till 1 792. Prior to this date the Burgh as well 
as the Parochial School were in one building, situated in a lane on the lower side 
of the Kirk Wynd. These were practically one school, the Burgh or 'Rng1i«h 
School occupying the lower flat of the building, the Parodiial or Grammar S<2iool 
occupying the upper flat. They were managed conjointly by the burgh Magistrates 
and the landwud heritors. La. 1791 it was determined to build a new school 
By minute of Council, dated August 2, 1791, it appears 'that it was proposed 

* that the present schoolhouse is very improperly situated in the churchyard, 

* whereby both the church and the burial-ground were yery much destroyed by 

* the scholars.* In corroboration of which it may be stated that an old man 
in answer to a question by the Town-Clerk on this subject, mentioned that he 
' remembered finely of using the gravestones for see-sawing' when he was at the 
school Early in 1792 a new English or Burgh School, and a Latin (sometimes 
called Grammar) or Parochial School, were built on a site purchased partly by the 
Town Council, partly by the landward heritors. In 1808, and from that date till 
1813, there seems to have been some difficulty between the Magistrates and the 
heritors as to the maintenance and rejiairs of these schools ; and the heritors ap- 
pear to have thrown upon the town the burden of keeping up the buildings. 

In 1863 it was determined to build a new school, as the old building erected in 
1792 was deficient in accommodation, and a new Burgh School, with accommoda- 
tion for 173 scholars, was erected by subscription, by corporation funds, and by 
Government aid, on a site presented by one of the heritors. When this new school 
was opened, the old English or Burgh School was thrown into the old Parochial 
School, so as to form one fairly good building. 

The Burgh School is under the management of the Town Council The ap- 
pointment of the teacher and his duties are set forth in the following minutes of 
appointment of 12th September 1864 : — 

* 1. The master is to enter upon his duties on or before the 26th day of September 

* current. 

* 2. The appointment is for one year certain, and if, at any time thereafter, 
' two-thirds of the Town Council should think it right to terminate the agreement, 

* it shall be competent to them to remove the master from his office at &e end of 
' three months, after intimation shall hare been given him that such removal shall 

* take place, and, on the other hand, should the master wish to resign, he shall 

* give the Town Council three months* previous notice of his intention. 

' 3. The master shall be subject to any changes which the Magistrates and Town 
' Council may at any time see fit to make in the constitution of the school and the 
' rate of fees. 

' 4. The branches of education to be taught, the school fees to be exacted, and 

* the hours of teaching, shall be such as may be prescribed from time to time by 
' the Magistrates and Town Council 

* 5. The fees to be charged, subject to be altered by the Magistrates and Town 

* Council, are — 

* CU uges. Subjects. 

* Vm., VII. English reading, spelling, and examination, 

VL, V. English reading, spelling, etc., and form of letters 
in writing (slate or copy), . • • 

The above, with writing, . . • • 

„ with simple rules of arithmetic, • 
The above, with arilimetic, .... 

, , with elements of geography and grammar, 5s. 
The above, with grammar and geography, . 5s. fid. 

The above, with elements of Latin or geometry, 6s. 

' Mathematics, Book-keeping, French, Greek, each Is. 6d. extra, or alone 6s. each. 
' When four of a family attend, the youngest will be taught free. 
' The school fees tp be paid in advance. 

' 6. The yearly salaiy to be £20, and, upon the death of the present incumbent^ 
^30, payable half-yearly.' 



IV. 

n. 

L 



Fee per Qr, 
2s. 6d. 

38. 

38. 6d. 

48. 

4b. 6d. 
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The present salary of the burgh schoohnaster is 
His fees amount to • • • 

Parliamentary grant, • • 



£25 








Selkirk 


85 








Buigh 


41 


10 





School. 



Total, 



£151 10 



Out of which he has to pay two assistants and house-rent. 
The staff of teachers includes a master and two assistants. 



Finance. 



Teachers. 



The numbers in the school at present are— 

On Roll 
Boys, 174 
Girls, 101 



Scholars. 



In Attendance. 
Boys, 125 
Girls, 74 



275 



199 



The education is purely elementary, and the school is under inspection. We Organiai- 
subjoin the last report by H. M. Inspector. tion. 

' The schoolroom, though planned on a liberal scale, is now small for the at- 
' tendance. The staff is not sufficient, and male pupLl teachers cannot be got. 
' A certificated mistress to take charge of the younger children, and to whom girls 
* might be apprenticed, would be a great advantage. The master is faithful 
' and earnest, but the work is too heavy, and seems to affect his health. The 
' reading is generally satisfactory ; in writing and dictation the failures amount to 
' 49 per cent., and in arithmetic to 70 per cent. The upper classes nuide a good 
' appearance in the extra subjects.' 
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Total No. 

of 

Passes in 

Reading, 

Writing, 

and 

Anthmetio. 



208 



From this report it appears that the failures in dictation are above average, 
and those in arithmetic are very high. [S i 
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Campbel- XXXXH.— CAMPBELTOWN BUBGH AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 

town Burgh 

and Faro- In the year 1830 there were two public schools in Campbeltown, — ^the Bnigh 
s^h^^ School, which had existed for forty yearn, and the Pariah School, which had existed 

^ • for a mnch longer period. In that year, 1830, they were conjoined in one Burgh 
Visited ^^ Parochial school, which was commonly known as the ' Grammar School ' of 
February Campbeltown. At the time of the Dvfruption the rector of the school adhered to 
11, 1867. the Free Church, and a case of some importance arose out of this circamstance. 
" — An action was brought against him in 1849 by the Established Presb3rtet7 of 
History. Kintyre, and judgment was given in their favour by the Court of Session, who 
held that as the heritors paid half the salary there was consequently a parochial 
element in the school, and also that by statute purely Burgh schools were subject 
to the jurisdiction of Presbyteries. No appeal was made against this judgment^ 
but a Grammar school was erected by the Free Church ; and since that time there 
have been in Campbeltown a Parish school and a rival Free Church school in 
which the same branches are taught. 

Manage- The Burgh and Parochial School is under the |)atronage of the Town Council, 

ment, etc. and is subject to the examination of the Presbytery. The Town Council con- 
tribute £20, and the landward heritors a further sum of £20, for the master's 
salary. The master himself collects the latter from the heritors according to their 
proportion. They are seventeen in number, the chief being the Duke of Argyle, 
whose proportion is annually £10, Is. 14d. Besides his salary the master has a 
free house, and derives £60 from fees. His whole income is £100 a year. He has 
no assistant. He is a member of the Established Church, and was educated at 
Glasgow College for three yean. He was appointed to his present office in 1849. 
The school buildings are very fair. The site is admirable, and there is plenty 
of open space in front as a playground. The schoolroom is capable of accommo- 
dating 120 pupils. There were present 84 on the day of our visit. The ground 
and the buildings were a gift, we believe, from the Duke of Argyle. The boys 
and girls were learning the ordinary branches taught in a parish school The 
fees are very moderate, — 3s. for English, Is. for writing, Is. for arithmetic a 
quarter. There were no boys learning mathematics, but 11 boys were learning 
Latin and 6 were learning French, at a fee, for each subject, of 2s. 6d. a quarter. 
Among the pupils present there were 8 Roman Catholics. They do not object 
to learning and repeating a verse of the Bible while the others are engaged with 
the Shorter Catechism. The children belong to the middle and poorer classes. 
They mostly go to ordinary work or to business on leaving school, but a few 
(3 or 4) have gone within the last five years to Glasgow College ; and one boy 
gained there a prize, * The Cook and Macfarlane Testimonial,' open to students in 
Glasgow and St Andrews. The examination of the children was satisfactory. 

The Free Church Orammar School has been in existence since 1849, under Mr. 
Boss, who was previously rector of the parish school. It is under Government 
inspection. The number of pupils is 155. Of these, 22 are learning geometry, 
59 are learning Latin, and 5 are learning Greek. The master has no house, but 
an income from fees and other sources of £188. The mathematical master has 
an income from all sources of £85. The fees here are from 38. a quarter for the 
lowest to lOs. 6d. for the highest branches. 

IH.] 
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XXXIV.— DUNBAR BURGH SCHOOL.* Dunbar 

Burgh 

Dunbar was created a free burgh by David II. in 1368. School^ 

The earliest information that we were able to procure in reference to the Burgh yigited 
School dates from 1564. At that time Andrew Simson, who had been originally February 
master of the grammar school of Perth, was appointed to Dunbar, where he held 18, 1867. 

the double office of master of the grammar school and minister of the parish at . 

the same time, — a double tenure which was not uncommon at this time. Mr. History. 
Simson, it appears, had been a very successful teacher at Perth. He had some- 
times under his charge 300 boys, many of them sons of the principal nobility. 
He was author of a Latin Rucb'ments, which was taught in the schools till the 
time of Ruddiman, and, under the name of the Dunbar Rudiments, was appointed 
both by the Privy Council and by Parliament to be used in all schools. 

After an interval of thirty years, we find a notice of Andrew Dishington, 
schoolmaster of Dunbar, in the Records of the Presbytery of Haddington, ' The 

* Act of the last Synodall Assembly, giving the presbyterie comission to try 
' Andro Dischingtoun, schoolmaster of Dunbar, not only in his hability to 

* travell in the ministry, but also to teache ane grammar-schoole, being 

* presentit to the presbyt^e, the brethren ordainit him to cum heir yis day 
' aught dayes, and for beginning of his tryall to teache ane piece of the first 
' book of tiie Greoigyckes of Virgill, at the besinning yrof , to try quhither he be 

* able to teache ane grammer-schoole or now-^-Sept 4, 1594. ' It was ordainit 
' be the presb3rterie, that the haill schoolmn w*in yair bounds sould be chargit to 

* oompeir befoir thame, that they myt not only knaw how yai wer abil to instruct 
' the yowS bot also charge them to kelp the exercise, that yai myt be the better 
' frequented with the heids of religioun.'— /ufie 2, 1596. 

Alexander Hume the grammarian appears to have been master of the grammar 
school of Dunbar in 1615. He was principal master of the High School of Edin- 
burgh from 1596 to 1606, when he removed to Prestonpans. He left the latter 
place in 1615, and appears as schoolmaster of Dunbar, in witness to a deed, June 
24, 1623, and to another in November 1627. He published a Latin Rudiments 
and Grammar, and revised ^l^e Bdlum Orammojlicale^ a humorous tragi-comedy, 
in which the different Parts of Speech are arrayed on opposite sides, in a contest 
concerning the respective claims of the Noun and Verb to priority. He left 
behind him, in manuscript, a compendium of Buchanan's History (in BibL Jurid. 
Edin.) and a graounatical tract' 

The following extracts from ' School Regulations * adopted by the burgh in 
1679, give a view of the discipline and usages then in force : — 

' "Whatever public damage ye schoUars doe, either to glass windows (especially 
' about the church or schoole), or by brakeing ye dasks, locks, or anything in 
' the schoole, they are to mak up the same ; and if the particular persone cannot 
' be found out^ then are they all to contribute for ye damage done, and if hee be 
' afterwards kuowen, then to receive double punishment. 

• Whomsomever shall, through contempt, tuYne fugitives, it shall be lawfull for 

* the masters to cause haile them lo schools, and punish them as he shall judge 

* convenient. 

* All those that refuse to submitt to discipline, but maliciously rebell against 
their masters, ye masters, with the greatest severitie, are to make them ane 

* example to the rest ; and if the stubbome parties be too strong, then to call for 
' help from ye magistrate. 

' If children may be wone by words or threatenings, it is expected that ye 
masters will make use of prudence in their actions, and to spare ye rod as long 

* as it may consist with ye good of ye children ; but if neiUier fair words nor 
' threats will gaine them, then shall ye masters show, both by their words and 
< countenance, ane aversatione to passione, and a dislyke to ye actione, with suitable 
' expressions to that purpose, in which humor they may correct^ so y^ they may 
' be as angrie as they will, when they intend not to coirect^ but not to be pas- 

' The greater part of this information is derived horn Miller's History ofDwidfat, 
* Liff <if Andrew MeMUe, ' 



^ 
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Dunbar < sionat when they correct, meer necessity (being for the weel£air of the children) 
^"^^ ' compelling them to it ; but not for every trifle to stupifie them with stroaka. 

Sc hool. ( l^t the masters assiune nothing to themselves, that may render them 

obnoxious to ye clamour of ye vulgar, as they are to instruct and correct, 
according to our order and command ; soe by ye same authority they are to give 
ye accustomed liberty to their scholars, that ye children be not used as slaves, 
but as freebome. And that their labour may be sweetned unto them, upon 
every Tuesday and Thursday, the dayes being fair, they shall be suffered to play 
at the place appoynted for that end, from half e three tUl f cure af ternoone ; after 
which tyme they are to retume to schoole, where they are to remaine till sex ; 
these dayes, being unfitt for recreatione, itt may be delayed untill the first fair 
seasone, with every Saturdays aftemoone ; together with the accustomed fes- 
tival dayes, observeing the ancient rites of their oblations (to testify their 
thankfulnes) to their masters ; att and after which tymes, the shoUars may, 
with a kyndly homelines, mediat for the play by the mouth of their victor ; as 
also at the entry of a new schoUar (if earnestly intreated) they may have it for 
all night. The lyke may be granted to any of the masters, superiors, or for a 
complement to strangers, or when any necessare occasione requyre itt that 
thereby the masters shew their clemency to the schollars, and gain them by such 
demonstrations of their affectione towuds them ; but the masten shall nowise 
give them whole dayes play, without they be permitted or commanded by their 
superiors.' 

Buildings. There were two public seminaries in Dunbar, — a Grammar and English 
school conjoined, and a Mathematical one, — the masters of which were appointed 
by the magistrates. The old English and Grammar schools were situated 
immediately behind the Town-house ; but, in 1824, new schools, with aocommo- 
dation for 192 scholars, were erected in a more healthy and airy situation, close 
by the seaside. The seminaries are now merged into one establishments 

Bursaries. There are four university bursaries connected with the school, the amount last 
year being about £54. These are under the charge of the Corporation of Dunbar 
and the l^^sbytery of Edinburgh. 



Finance. The income of the school is as follows : — 

Salary paid by Town Council to rector. 

Do. do. to assistant mistress, 

Parliamentary grants, 
Fe^ • • • . 



£50 

10 

50 16 8 

118 14 



Teachers. 
Scholars. 



Total, £229 10 8 
Out of which is payable £65 to assistant and sewing-mistress. 
Mr. William Dick is present rector of the Burgh School 



The scholars were— Boys, , 

Girls, . 



RoU, 

11 
65 



142 



Attendance, 

69 
55 



124 



The school differs very little from any well-conducted burgh school under 
Government inspection. We subjoin the last report by H.M. Inspector : — 

' The school continues to be actively conducted. The appearance in the sub- 
' jects of the individual examination is better than it was last year, though the 

* failures in arithmetic are still above the average, amounting to 38 per cent. 
' Classes in grammar and Latin were well grounded, and had made satisfactory 

* progress for the time.' 
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XXXV.— FALKIRK GRAMMAR AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 

There is no burgh school, properly speaking, in Falkirk, but only a Parish 
School, consisting of two departments, with separate and indei)endent masters. 
One of these departments is the Grammar School, for Classics, Mathematics, and 
French, the other is the Parish School for the ordinaiy elementary branches. 
These schools, we leam from the minutes of the heritors* meetings, existed from 
about the time when parish schools were established. There is a tradition that 
the Grammar School existed prior to the Reformation, but it rests on no suffi- 
cient evidence. In 1759, it was proposed that the schools should be disjoined* 
This was carried into effect in 1788, — ^the Latin schoolmaster, during the inter- 
val between 1759 and 1788, being head of the two schools, and the English 
master being merely his assistant. The heritors were dissatisfied with this 
arrangement, and in the year above mentioned, 1788, they formally separated the 
schools, and laid down definite laws for the regulation of the fees, and for the 
branches to be taught in each school In the Grammar School, Latin and Greek 
were to be taught in the forenoon and afternoon, and Mathematics and Geography 
in the evening. The ' school wages* for teaching Latin and Greek were not to 
exceed 3s. fid. a quarter. A guinea was to be charged for completing each scholar 
in Geography. In the English School, writing, arithmetic, and bookkeeping 
were also to be taught. The * school wages * for teaching English were not to 
exceed 2s. a quarter, and for writing and arithmetic Is. fid. a quarter. * For 
' completing each scholar* in book-keeping a guinea was allowed. It was further 
ordained, that the public Candlemas presents given to the masters should be 
abolished, as prejudicial to the interest of the schools. The only salary paid at 
that time by the heritors was 100 merks to the English master ; tiie Latin master 
having none. A few years later a salaiy of 400 merks was attached to the Eng- 
lish master's office, and of 200 to the Latin master's. These salaries they col- 
lected for themselves. 

Buildings. In 1845 the present buildings were erected. The buildings are very fair. 
Both of the masters have good dwelling-houses attached. The part of the 
building devoted to the Grammar School is amply sufficient to accommodate 
the scholars in attendance, but the part devoted to the Parish School is quite 
inadequate. It has two rooms, one of them very good, and both of them 
very lofty in the ceiling, with accommodation for 179. Every day there are 
in attendance 250 children, and the master is obliged to dismiss one-half 
of his scholars while engaged in teaching the rest, and he has also to refuse 
many applicants for admission to the school. The smaller of his rooms is used 
partly as an ordinary class-room, and partly as an industrial school. The play- 
ground common to the two schools is miserably small. There are no covered 
c^eds for wet weather, and the outhouses were in a very disgusting condition, and 
were quite insufficient for the purposes of decency and cleanliness. 

Finance. Xhe fees in the Grammar School are — 

For any single subject, ..... 

„ Latin and Greek, ..... 

and French, .... 
and mathematics, 

„ and Gkrman, 

and amount to £70. 

The master has besides a salary of £30, and a free house ; so 
income amounts to £100. 
The fees in the Parish School department amount to . 
Parliamentary grants to .... . 

The master, bendea a free house, has a salary of 



Out of his fees he pays assistants • 
So that his whole income amounts to • 
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The total number of BchoUn in both schools on the roll was 158 boys and 122 Falkirk 
girli. The total attendance on the day of our visit was 260. The class of boys GniDmAi* 
and girls attending both schools was snch as we usually find in burgh and parish 'u ^ ^'^ 
schools, children, namely, of professional men, shopkeepers, artisans, etc. All School. 

the children, without exception, are in the Parish School department, but only 1 

the older boys and girls, and, generally speaking, the children of the upper middle Scholars, 
classes of the town attend the Grammar School The usual age on coming to the 
Parish School is six, to the Grammar School ten. 

The master of the Grammar School was appointed in 1860. He was educated Examina- 
at Glasgow University, and is a member of the General CounciL His Latin ^^^^' 
classes were well taught. The highest Latin class consisted of only 8 boys, read- 
ing Cceaar, None of them had been learning Latin for more than two or three 
years. Even this, we were told, was a much longer period than was usually 
spent in learning rlassics, Very often a boy took a ' quarter at Latin ' to finish 
his education. Almost without exception the boys are intended for commercial 
pursuits, and very few of them go to College. There were 8 boys in all learning 
Greek, but this is a mere experiment of the master's, and he had much difficulty 
in getting up the class. He charged no additional fee for Oreek, but even with 
this inducement, the cost of the necessary books had almost proved fatal to his 
attempt The boys were only in grammar, and it is not probable that they will 
get much further in the study of the Greek language. In French we examined 
the classes viva voce, and a sidected number had a paper set them with some ele- 
mentary questions in history, grammar, and two easy passages for translation. 
These French papers were very bad. Tlie average age was almost fourteen. The 
highest number of marks got was 55, the lowest 2 ; the average, 18^ ; the 
total attainable being 200. The only paper that was tolerably good contained 
very little French, but the historical questions were very well answered. The 
grammatical questions were all veiy inaccurately answered, and the translations 
from French into English were unusually bad. No one even attempted to trans- 
late from English into French. 

One of the pupils had been two years at French, eight had been about a year, 
one about half a year. They had not been accustomed to do work on paper. In 
viva voce the translation was rather better, but inaccurate, and the knowledge 
of grammar displayed was very smaU. 

The other department of the school is under Goverament inspection. We 
subjoin the Inspector's last report 

' The school made an excellent appearance, and is one of the very best in my 
district The children were entered unususJly high on the examination schedule, 

* and very few failures appeared. Mr. liddle's eminently able and successful 

* teaching has attracted a large attendance of scholars. 

' There is now much need of a new class-room, and of new desks, more oon- 
' veniently arranged. The Falkirk conmiunity that showed so much liberality 

* in the erection of the parish school buildings upwards of twenty years ago, 
' will, I hope, view in the same spirit the suggestion I now make.' 
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XXXVL— AIRDRIE ACADEMY. Airdrie 

Academy. 

AntDBTX is a ParliameDtary baigh of 1833. Its population at last census was vi'^IJ 
12,922. IVeviously to 1850, its chief school was the <j01d Town/ or • Quany* pebroary 
School, which was built by private subscription. The management of this school 26, 1867. 

was vested in the Town Council and a conmiitlee of one of the kirk-sessions. 

The Town Council, however, took little interest in it, and as the building was old, History and 
the kirk -session took it upon themselves to seU the schoolroom, intending to Manage- 
build another and a better in its place. The town was thus left, for a time at °^^^ 
least, without any public school except that in connexion with the Free Church. 

At this juncture, and before the kirk-session's intention of rebuilding the old 
school had been carried into effect, Mr. Alexander, of Airdrie, being home on a 
visit from America, offered to erect a proper school at Mb own expense for the 
buigh. He did so at a oost of £2000, and in addition to the site, schod-bnild- 
ings, and a dwelling-house for the master, he further contributed £80 a year for 
ten years as salaries for the teachers. 

The Academy, which, from its founder, is known as 'Alexander's Academy,' 
was built in 1850. Five years afterwards, Mr. Alexander handed over the man- 
agement of the school to the Town Council, on condition that they should keep it 
in a proper state of repair. For a number of years they did so, but from some 
cause or other they seem to have become dissatisfied with their bargain, and came 
to the conclusion tiiat it was unfair to other schools that they should devote any 
part of the burgh funds to the Academy, in preference to them, and ceased in 
consequence to do anything for the school, or to have any connexion with it, about 
1860. For the next four years it was left very much to shift for itsell To 
prevent it going to ruin, Mr. Alexander, in his absence, appointed his factor 
to manage it. ^Hiis gentleman (Mr. Deedes) is a solicitor in London. He ap- 
points the rector ; but beyond this, and providing for necessary repairs, he can 
only take a general interest in the school. The person in the locality who seems 
to take the chief interest is the minister of the parish, and as the school is under 
Government inspection, it receives a duer share of supervision. 

From this sketch it will be seen that Airdrie can scarcely be said to have a 
public school at all, and it is unfortunate that of the schools that do exist in 
Airdrie, there is not one (if we except the adventure schools) that is free from 
sectarianism. Besides the Academy, which the Town Clerk states to be in con- 
nexion with the Established Church, there is a Free Church School, an Episco- 
palian School, and a Charity or Ragged School. Of these, the Academy seems 
more than any of the others to belong to the class of schools to which our 
inquiries were directed. 

The site of the school is excellent. The buildings themselves are tolerably Buildings, 
good. There are five dass-rooms, capable of accommodating 297 scholars. Two 
of the rooms, however, are small and inconvenient. In the others there is 
accommodation for 260. There is a small playground attached to the school, and 
there are covered sheds for wet weather. Just outside the school there is a 
public park, to which the scholars have access, and in which they can play cricket, 
football, etc. The school, therefore, in this respect, is well provided. There 
is a dwelling-house for the rector, with a garden. The house is large enon^ 
but it is in a bad state of repair. The rector occupies only two rooms in it. In 
one of those that were not in use, there were serious cracks and rents in the wall, 
and we found, on inquiry, that the house had been built immediately over a coal 
pit, and that occasional sinkings of the ground were the cause of the fractures. 

Under the head of finance we may notice first the Forrest Bursaries. They are Finance, 
not necessarily applicable to the Academy, but a large number of the bursars 
(thirty at the time of our visit) have always received their education there. 

The Forrest Bursaries are of two claases — 1. School bursaries; 2. College 
bursaries. 

1. School bursaries. — ^A sum of money invested in houses, etc., was ' mortified ' 
by Mr. Forrest of Meadowbank in 1861. At that date the annual value of the 
mortification was £150, and it has since increased. This sum is applied in 
educating poor children whose parents are not receiving parish relief, £100 being 
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devoted to the burgh of Airdrie, and £60 to the quoad wicra pariah of Clarkston. 
The trustees are the Sheriff and the Provost of Airdrie, and three miniBtera of the 
Established Church. The appointments are made every year, but bursars once on 
the foundation are allowed to enjoy it as long as they continue at schooL Vacan- 
cies occurring during the year are filled up by one of the trustees (at present by 
the miniater of Airdrie). SThe children may be sent to any school within the burgh 
of Airdrie and the quoiad eacra parish of Clarkston. £1 a year is appropriated to 
each bursar. If the amount of school fees and cost of books supplied fall short 
of this sum, the balance is expended in clothing, or is paid over to the guardian 
of the child. In no case is tiie master allowed to charge more than £1 for all 
the school expenses of a bursar. 

2. College bursaries. — These are five in number, of the annual value of £22 each, 
and are tenable for five sessions at college. The trustees are the same as in the 
case of the school bursaries. The appointments are made without any competitive 
examination. Two of the bursaries, in terms of Mr. Forrest's will, are held by the 
son of the parish minister of New Monkland. He is to enjoy this sum till he is 
twenty-throe years of age. The three other bursaries are held by young men at 
college. The bursars must belong to the parish of New Monkland, Rl^wiMm^ti or 
Shotts. Airdrie is in the first of these purishes. 

There are also 'town bursaries,' twelve in number, of the annual value of 158. 
each. When the old school was sold, the money got by the sale lay for some time 
in the hands of the Kirk-session, who had been joint-managers of the school with 
the Town Council The latter demanded as their share £300/ but an action raised 
in the Court of Session to recover the sum was compromised, the Kirk-session 
paying all expenses of the action, and £200 to the Town CounciL It was arranged 
that &e interest of this sum should be spent on educational purposes. For a few 
years it was given to the Academy to purchase prises, but for the last three years 
it has been appropriated to bursaries The patrons are the Town Council, each 
member of which has the right to elect one bursar, who may attend any school in 
the burgh. 

The scale of fees is as follows : — 

Beading, ..... £0 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic, . 

These with grammar and geography, 58. or 

With any o&ier branch in addition to all the above, 

The Parliamentary grants last year amounted to £96, 10s., and the trustee ex- 
pended in rejiairs, etc., £45. 

As the whole number of pupils is in round numbers 300, the cost of education 
to the State is about Gs. 6d., to the trustee 3s., and to the parent from 12s. 
to 308. a year. 

Previously to 1864 there were separate and independent masters of each de- 
partment. In that year a rector was appointed, who chooses his assistants, and 
is responsible for the whole arrangements and results of the school. His own 
appointment is precarious, being made from year to year. The rector feels this to 
be a disadvantage. The present rector was appointed in 1865. He has a certi- 
ficate, and has passed two preliminary examinations at London University for 
the degree of B. A. 

Besides the rector, the staff of masters consists of two certificated male 
teachers, one certificated female teacher, and four pupil teachers. 

The rector, besides his house, has an income from fees, and Government grant, 
of £200 a year. He has no salary from Mr. Alexander. His assistants have each 
from £50 to £60 a year. 

The pupils represent the ordinary classes of a mining town and neighbourhood, 
—shopkeepers, foremen, superior labourers, and a sprinkling of professional men. 
They were well behaved, nice-looking children. On the day of our visit there 
were on the roll 197 boys and 145 girls, and in attendance 179 boys and 135 girls. 
Their ages were from six to sixteen. They were all learning the ordinary branches 
in three departments or divisions. There were also classes for French, Latin, 
and mathematics. These subjects were taught before and after the regular school 
hours, or during the interval allowed for play to the rest of the school. There 
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were 28 boys and 5 girls in Latin. Teiv boysrand 5 girls in French. There was Airdrie 
also a Greek class with 3 boys, but 2 of them were pupil teachers. Very few A csdem y. 
boys proceed to any university, — one or two a year. —^ 

In Latin the translation and parsing of the Giesar class (in their second year) Ezamina- 
was good and accurate enough. The Greek was very elementary. French was tions. 
carefully taught both by the rector and one of his assistants. We subjoin an 
extract from Mr. Gk>rdon*s Report of 1865. ' This seminary,* he says, ' so ex- 

• ceedingly well conducted for years past, has lost nothing by the recent change 
' in the office of first master. The revised code schedule shows good results of 

* the standard examination. Twenty of the best scholars were not examined 
' under any standard, having already passed the sixth ; but they helped to show 
< the excellent state of the school in other respects, llie first class is quite equal 
' to the parsing of Milton*s verse, and to any extent of arithmetic as in the com- 
' mon school-book, showing at the same time acquaintance with the principles of 
' the rules. The same laborious and successful teaching is seen in Latin, IVench, 
' freehand and map drawing.' 

On the whole the school is an efficient one of its kind, and is quite the one Result, 
wanted in the locality. It cannot be said, however, that Airdrie possesses a 
burgh school for higher education. If it did, it would probably not appreciate it 
very much. The higher and middle classes form a scarcely perceptible element 
in the population of a mining town like Airdrie, and Glasgow is near enough to be 
available for a classical course, if they wish it for their children. The others 
naturally desire for their children an education in the ordinary and immediately 
useful branches. Latin, French, and mathematics can only subsist in such a town 
as subsidiaries, and it is due to the enei^ and enthusiasm of the present rector 
and hia assistants that they were so much cultivated as we found them to be. 
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XXXVn.— PAISLEY GRAMMAB SCHOOL AND ACADEMY. 

Tn 1576 James VL granted a charter to the Magistrates and Town Conncil of 
Paisley for the erection and endowment of a grammar schooL The charter is 
dated ' at Holierude House/ 3d January 1576, and sets forth that the King, with 
the consent of James Earl of Morton, Lord DiUkeith, Regent^ and the Lords of the 
Privy Council, grants and conveys to the bailies and councillors and community of 
Paisley and their successors, ' all and whole the altarages of the chapels, the Umds 
' and manse after mentioned, farmsi annual rents, profits and duties of the same, 
' pittances, obit silver and common duties under specified, lying in the bui^g^ 
' parish, and liberty of Paisley, viz., the altarage of St Wmn. and Columba, tiie 
' altarage of St Kinian, the altarage of the Virgin Mary, the altarage of St 
' Nicholas, altarages of St Peter, St Catharine, and St Anne, the chapel of St 
' Bock, and the seven roods of land or thereby df the said chapel belonging to the 
' same, together with the other pittances of obit silver or common, whidi formerly 
' the monks of Paisley were in use to levy and receive, with power to the bailUes, 
' council, and commimity, and their successors and their collectors, to receive the 

* lotpits, conveyed in the same way as any prebendiarys or chaplains could for- 
' merly, for the repair and support of a grammar school, and support of a master or 
' preceptor, for the instruction and eruditicm of youth of the burgh and neighbour- 
' hood.' In 1586, the school was built in Sdiool Wynd, upon the nte of the 
manse of the chaplain of St Ninian's altar. Li 1705, the Town Coxmcil minutes 
bear the following entry : — 

' School Thxatbicaia 
'Paisley, 17 Aug, 1705. — ^The sd. day they have, by plurality of votes, 
' allowed to Mr. George Glen, master of the Grammar School, and Mr. James 
' Alexr. Doctor, twenty punds Scots, towards the defraying ol tile expenss of 

* their acting of Bellum Orammatieale ; and also for their furder encouragement, 
' promise to erect ane theater on yr own expenss.' 

Li 1756, the school was removeid further up the Wynd, to a building which is 
now occupied by a candle-work. About or soon after 1782, the Town Council, 
considering that the Grammar School was inadequate for the educational wants of 
the burgh, erected as distinct institutions two additional schools — the town's Eng- 
lish and the town's Conmiercial Schods. From that date until 1863, these threis 
schools continued as separate institutions. In that year and 1864, the present 
building was erected at the expense of the burgh, aided by subecriptions, and the 
three schools became amalgamated into one, under the name of the Paisley 
Granmiar School and Academy. Two of the rooms are appropriated to the 
Granmiar School or Classical department, and three to the Knglish and Industrial 
departments. The old Grammar School in an adjoining building has been con- 
v^ted into the class-room of the Commercial department, but the dwelling-house 
above was and still is occupied by the rector of the Grammar SchooL The school 
is under the management of the Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council, and a 
committee of subscribers to the erection of the new buildings. The Town 
Council, we are informed, have not absolutely adopted the Commercial and Eng- 
lish departments, as there is still some debt upon the schooL The managers ex- 
ercise iJl the functions usually exercised by managers of a school of this nature. 

Buildings. The buildings are good, and the six class-rooms contain accommodation for 580 
scholars. The only drawback is the want of playground. There is a very small one, 
extending over about a sixth of an acre, round the building, not nearly large 
enough for the scholars. There is, however, some chance of an adjoining piece of 
ground being shortly appropriated to the school for this purpose. 

Finance. There are no endo^nnents, and no bursaries connected with this schooL There 

is, however, a large bequest for educational purposes, left by a Mr. Duncan Wright 
to the bui^ By the terms of the deed, the trustees of the bequest are instructed 
to divide the annual proceeds of the trust into two main parts — (1.) for the pur- 
pose of providing bursaries not exceeding £10 per annum for five years to boys 
between the ages of ten and fourteen years of age, bom in Paisley, and sons of 
parents who have resided at least five years in the burgh ; (2.) to provide bursaries 
of £25 per annum for men between fourteen and twenty-one years of age, bom in 
and belonging to Paisley, to enable them to prosecute tiieir studies at any one of 
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the Soottiah UniyeraitieB. Ample powers are gireti to the tmsteee as to the Paisley 
number of boyi and young men to be appointed, and the manner in which they ^?°^?^^^ 
shall be educated, and ' in every other thing coxmected with their training and a^^miw 
' management.' They might, therefore, if so inclined, send any or some of the __ ^' 
bursars to the Grammar SohooL Such, however, has not been the custom. Of 
the six bursars at present, four, we were informed, are at Nelson's^ Institution, 
one is at St. George's Free Church Sessional School, and one is at Causewayside 
Established CSiurch Sessional School 

As to the finance of the school : — ^In the year 1576-7, by charter of King James, 
as before mentioned, seven roods of land, with the revenues and endowments of 
the altars and chaplaincies of the Chapel of St. Kock were bestowed upon the 
Magistrates and the community of Paisley for the erection of a Grammar SchooL 
Through lapse of time, the revenue from these lands has got confounded with the 
buigh property, and the endowments have been in a great measure lost sight of 
for educational purposes. As it is, the rector of the Grammar School has a salary 
of £] 6, 18s. 4d., and a house valued at £20 ; the commercial teacher has £8, 6s. 8d. 
all from the Town Council, and the English teacher has £8, 6s. 8d. from a source 
of revenue under the control of the school directors. 

The fees amount to— in the Classical Department, £170, 18s., out of which £57 
goes to the assistant; in the Commercial Department, £220; in the English 
Department, £222, 10s. 6d., from which £40 is paid to the female assistant, and 
£25 to the late teacher. 

In the Classiodl Department the fees are rather higher than usual : — 

Classics, . . . . £0 10 6 

Modem Languages, . • . 10 6 

In the Commercial Department-* 

Writing or Arithmetic, . • • . £0 5 

Writing and Arithmetic, . • . 7 6 

Mathematics, . . • . 7 6 

Bookkeeping, . . • • 7 6 

In these two Departments, the fees are paid according to the subjects. In the 
'RngliitVi Department they are paid in one sum for all the branches taught, at the 
following rates :~- 

First class, . • .£100 per an. 

Second cUubs, . . . 1 10 „ 

Third class, . 1 16 „ 

In the Industrial Department, the fees are, for plain and fancy needlework, Ss. 
per annum. 
The cost of educating a boy at this school may be^ — 

Junior English, . .£100 per an. 

Writing and arithmetio^ • • • 1 10 „ . 



Senior English, 

Classics or Modem Languages, 
Writing and Arithmetic, . ) 
Mathematics or Bookkeeping, ) 



The staff of teachers, consists of a rector, with an assistant^ an TBn glwK master, Teschen. 
with a female assistant, and a commercial master. The rector. Dr. Brunton, has 
the degree of LL.D. from Glasgow University. He has held this office since 1842. 

The English teacher was appointed in 1865; he was educated at the Free 
Church Normal Seminary in GlaBgow, and was teacher there for some time ; he 
has also passed his two first examinations for the Arts degree from the London 
CTniversity. He belongs to the Free Church. In the meantime he has no legal 
claim against the Town Council as a burgh school teacher, in respect that they 

I The Nelson Institation was founded about fourteen years ago, on an endowment for 
the education of poor boys. All classes of the community, however, avail themselves 
of it There is accommodation in it for 600 scholars. The school is under Govenunent 
inspection. 
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have not absolntely adopted the Englioh department. He does not, therefore^ 
Bubflcribe to the Burgh School Widows' Fund, and his tenure is not neces- 
sarily (td vitam atU ciUpam, There is one female assistant to this depart- 
ment, who takes the elementary pupils, and acts as industrial teacher. Her ap- 
pointment and diimiisHal lie with the Knglish teacher. There is also connect^ 
with this department a retired English teacher, who has an allowance, which comes 
out of what should be the present English teacher's salary. 

The teacher of the Commercial Department was appointed in 1864, is M.A. of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and was, previous to his appointment here, teacher in Dr. 
Dawson Turner's School, liyerpooL He belongs to the Established Church. 
There are no assistants. He is ' preceptor of the Oranmiar School,' and as such 
considers that lus office is ad vUam aiU culpam^ and is a Bubscriber to the Widows' 
Fund. 



The total number of scholars are^- 

On Rod 
Boys, 159 
GirlB, 112 



In Attendamet. 
Boys, 149 
Girls, 99 



271 



248 



The parents are generally of the wealthier class— manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, etc. 

CUuncal and Modem Language Department, — ^In this department there are— 

On the Roll. 
Boys, . • • 55 

Girls, ... . 20 

75 

all of whom were returned as in atteindance when the circular was filled up. 

These are divided into five Latin, two Greek, and three French classes. 

In the highest Latin class we found 2 boys present, who were reading Plautus. 

In the fourth Latin class, we found 7 boys in their fourth session, reading 
Sallust ; and in the third class, 11 boys reading .Ovid. The boys in both of 
these classes were from thirteen to fourteen years of age. They were well 
and carefully taught, but did not seem very much interested in their work. 
Very few of them intended to go to College, and the numbers who now do 
so are decreasing from year to year. On an average one or two go annually 
to Glac^gow. l^is is attributable to two causes : in the first place, to the 
greater attractions presented by openings in business and mercantile life, on 
which most of them enter iikmiediately after leaving school ; and, in the second 
place, to the fact that the boys in the school belong to the upper middle classes. 
The class of boys who do go to College from Paiedey, we were informed, belong 
mostly to the lower middle ranks ; and since the opening of Nelson's Institution, 
they have gone to it in preference to the Academy. The fees are lower, and there 
are various bursaries appropriated to them at the University. 

Only 1 boy was so far advanced in Oreek as to be reading Homer. Three less 
advanced were in Grammar Imd Deltetus. 

In the junior French there were 6 boys and 9 girls ; in the second, 5 boys 
and 6 girls. We were present while this class was taught. There were 4 boys 
and 3 girls present. They appeared to be taught sensibly, and on a good principle, 
and were made to understand what they did. Six of the highest class did an 
elementary paper with the following results. 
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^e papers were, on the whole, fairly done, and gave indication of sound gram- Paisley 
matical grounding. Bch™T*'d 

EnglQi Department. — ^In this department there were, — ^xadSi^. 

On Boll. In Attendance. 

Boys, 135 Boys, 124 

Girls, 96 Girls, 84 



231 



208 



They were divided into five classes, one being initiatory, under the assistant, 
«nd containing 65 upon the roll, of whom 45 were under ei^^t years of age. The 
children remain in tliis department until they are able to read the ' Tenpenny 
book.' The other fire classes were taught by the master. 

The second highest FiUglish class was first examined. Present, 20 boys and 
18 girls, ages eleven to fifteen. 

The teadier first examined them in "Rngliali history. The questions were asked 
sensibly and clearly, and the answers were well given, and without much appear- 
Mice of cramming. The system pursued is of this kind : — Collier's History is used 
as a text-book ; and the scholars read three or four pages as a reading lesson one 
day, and are examined upon these next day, and along with it they learn 
the main events in the period about which they are reading, by means of an 
An€Uyei8 of History, published by the London National Society, at the modest 
price of Is. 4d. per dozen. By this means the teacher thinks tiiat they get the 
principal events impressed upon their memories. The system works in this 
manner : — ^The lesson of the day was the chapter in Collier's Hi^ory on the reign 
of Henry V., p. 123, corresponding with this period there are four main events 
mentioned in tiie summary, viz.: — 

Henry V. From a.d. 1413— a.d. 1422. 
A.D. 1413. Persecution of Lollards. 

1415. Invasion of France. Battle of Agincourt. 

1420. Henry marries Catherine, daughter of Charles VL of France, and is 

ackiiowledged heir to the French throne. 
1422. Death of Henry V. at Yincennes. 

These four events, given by themselves, and learned by heart, are, of course 
useless and forgotten as soon as learned, but got up in connexion with the larger 
History, they may be impressed upon the memory. 

He afterwards examined the class in geo^praphy, and appeared to teach it 
welL The answers were given with considerable animation and interest. 
The class kept their atlases open before them, and so were able to understand the 
use of maps. 

After the teacher had thus examined them, every fourth scholar was selected to 
write from dictation, while the remainder read, parsed, and answered some ques- 
tions. The reading was good upon the whole, but unequal, the accent strong in 
most cases, the parsing and questions not above fair. In the dictation ten papers 
were given in. The piece was a simple bit of prose from Collier's History. 
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MistaJees. 


Scholars, 


Writing. 


Scholars. 




1 
3 
4 
5 
Failure, 


4 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


Good, 

Fair, . . 

Indifferent) 
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3 
5 
2 


10 


10 



In the highest class 12 did a paper in grammar, history, and geography. 
These papers were not well dona The average age was fourteen, £e hi^est 
marks got were 53 out of 150, and the average was only 30. The reason of this 
was that the teacher had been only a very ihort time there, and this class did 
not appear to have learned much before he came. He considered that his junior 
classes were superior to his senior. He certainly is a good teacher, and under 
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Academy. 




Bemarks. 



lum the munbera in tiiia department have greatly xncreaBed. In 1865 the nmn- 
bers were 115, at present they are 231. 

CommerdtU Department. — In this department there were— 

On BolL In Attendance, 

Boys, 114 Boys, 105 

Girls, 80 Girls, 71 



194 



176 



There are six classes, f onr of which are subdiyided into two divisions in arith- 
metic, all of whom (with one or two exceptions) are taught writing also. There 
is also a private dass of 9 girls, a bookkeeping daas of 10 boys and 1 girl, and a 
mathematical class of 9 boys. 

In the MathemaUcal Department a paper was set in Eudid (Book X.) to 7 boys 
in their first or second session. The time allowed was an hour. One of the boys 
sent in a blank paper ; of the others the best gained 80 marks, the next 70, and 
the worst 10. The two best papers were well enough done in style, but more of 
the propositions set should have been answered in the time. 
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25 
80 


- Average 39 
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15 
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35 
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15 


2 


5 


70 J 





In arithmetic one of the divisions of the fourth class, and part of the fifth, did 
sums in fractions and proportion on the board, but did not make very much of them ; 
there was a want of l&e and animation in both teacher and scholars. Fifteen in 
the highest class did a paper. The maximum was 200, the highest marks gained 
was 75, and the average was 44. But the time was short, and on the whole the 
papers were not badly done. There was no failure ; even the worst, who got 20 
marks only, seemed to know how the sums should have been done, but was in- 
accurate. The average age was not quite fourteen. 

In the toriting class the scholars are taught to use their rulers, and they are also 
taught to write invoices and commercial letters. Girls are still taught sharp* 
pointed writing ; the reason given is ' that parents insist upon it, as Uiey thii^ 
' it fashionable.' The discipline and organization in this department were good. 

This school appears to be doing satisfactory work in most of the branches. 
Euclid and Arithmetio are the weak points. [S.] 
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XXXVIII.— GREENOCK ACADEMY. Gre«nock 

A Grammar School haa exiated in Greenock since the year 1741, and a Mathe- ^^ ^* 

matical School either from the same date or a little hiter. Combined with the visited 
latter there seems to have existed also an English School, for the master, in the February 
Town Council records (from 1747), is styled sometimes Mathematical Master, and 28 and 
sometimes Master of the English School Prior to 1741 there was only a Parish H^^^ ^' 
School for the 'two towns ' of Greenock and Crawfordsdyke, and we have records *' 
of its existence aa early as 1683. In that year John Richmond was master of the Hiatoiy. 
school, and was one of the ' disorderly schoolmasters * who refused to sign the test 
then required of all teachers of youth. . Thomas Watt, grandfather of James Watt, 
was another 'disorderly schoolmaster' in Crawfordsdyke. He, however, was 
teacher of a private schooL 

In 1697 the session and heritors of Greenock and Crawfordsdyke decided that 
one school was quite sufficient for the combined parish, and solemnly forbade all pri- 
vate schools as prejudicial to it. Such enactments, however, are not peculiar to 
Greenock. In Chalmers's Li/e qfBuddimanf we find the following statement re- 
garding Edinburgh : — ' In 1660 vulgar schoolmasteia were discharged from teach- 
' ing Latin. There was a aimilar prohibition in Iftay 1661. In August 1668 there 
' passed an act prohibiting any person from teaching Latin, except the masters of 
' the High Schcwl. In March 1679 there was issued a proclamation prohibiting 

• single persons from teaching private or public schools within the city or suburbe 

• of Edinburgh. These prohibitions were repeated in 1693, when tiie doon of 

• private schools were ordered to be closed, and again in June 1694.' The salary 
,of the schoolmaster in 1697 amounted to £80 Scots. He had other 'casualties 

belonging to him as beadle and clerk of the session.' 

It is from the year 1741, however, that Greenock really dates, both as a rising 
town, and in connexion with its Grammar SchooL In that year the town first began 
to be managed by trusteed or magistrates and councillors, mainly elected by the bur- 
gesses, in whose favour the superior of the burgh had div^ted himself of the 
greater part of his privileges, on the condition that the town relieved him, among 
other things, of a part of the maintenance and support of a public schooL The 
population of the town at that time, including Crawfordsdyke, was 4100. The 
patrons of the school were the superiors of the parish or barony, the Kirk-session, 
and the Town Council, and each of these contributed their proportions to the 
schoolmaster's salary, which amounted in all to £20. 

In 1750 the master of the Grammar School was Robert Airol, and of the 
Mathematical School, James Mann. Both of these were teachers of James Watt, 
and the former, who was rector of the Gnunmar School, was a man of some note 
in his day as a scholar, and especially as the author of a translation of ComeUua 
Nepot. He took part in the controversy that then created some interest, ' as to 
' the best way of teaching tiie Latin tongue,' and seems to have belonged to the 
side that adndred the use of gnonmars and rudiments ' in an ' English dress,' as 
opposed to the admirers of Ruddiman's and lily's Grammars, which were wholly 
in Latin. 

In 1776 the rector of the Grammar School was John Wilson, author of a poem, 
now forgotten, entitled ' Clyde.' Before admitting Mr. Wilson to the rectorship of 
the school, the Magistrates and minister of Greenock stipulated that he should 
abandon ' the profane and unprofitable art of poem-making.' There is something 
pathetic about the case of this man. In fulfihnent of his promise he renounced 
for ever his favourite pursuits, and destroyed all his imfinished manuscripts ; not 
it would seem without certain pangs or emotions of regret, for in 1779 we find him 
writing to his son, a youth at college, — ' I once thought to live by the breath of 
' fame ; but how miserably was I disappointed, when, instead of haviug my per- 
' formance applauded in crowded theatres, and caressed by the great — for what 
' will not a poetaster in his intoxicating delirium of possession dream ? — ^I was oon- 

• demned to bawl myself to hoarseness to wayward brats, to cultivate sand, and 
' waah Ethiopians, for all the dreary days of an obscure life, the contempt of 
' ahopkeepers and brutiah skippers I ' 

From 1774 the Grammar School and the Mathematical School were entirely 
under the control of the Magistrates and Town CounciL A new building seema 
to have been erected or rented for their use in 1806, and from that time till the 
areotion of the preaent Academy, the aalariea and payments made by the Town 
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Greenock Council, were from £80 to £145 per annum. Thus in 1818 they were as 
Academy, follows : — 

Teacher of Mathematics, . £30 

Teacher of Classics, 25 

School Rent, . . 25 

In 1847 they were as follows :^- 

Masters, .... 
Kent, .... 

More recently still they are thus stated :— • 

Mathematical Master, , 

Grammar School, 

Rent, . . • , 

Prizes, .... 

and at this sum of £145 in all they still continue. 

In 1851 the present Academy was erected by subscription. 
Mathematical Schools were at that time quite inadequate for the wants of the 
population, which had increased frcm 4000 in the year 1741 to about 40,000 in 
1847. From the reports then issued by the Town Council, it would appear that 
the number of children at all the schools in Greenock, under fifteen years of age, 
was about 3000 ; of these, 13 boys were learning Mathematics in the Burgh 
School, and 3 elsewhere ; 50 boys were learning Latin in the Burgh School, and 
42 elsewhere, showing a considerable decrease in the numbers learning the higher 
branches, inasmuch as twenty years before the date of these reports there were 94 
pupils in the Grammar School, and about 50 boys attending the classical schools 
in the town. 

The present building was completed in 1857. It is styled the Academy, and is 
imder the patronage of a board of directors, consisting of the Provost and ^ye 
members of the Town Council, the Sheriff-Substitute of the Lower Ward of 
Renfrewshire, and five persons chosen annually by the subscribers. 

Buildings. The buildings are in every way excellent. The class-rooms are capable of 
accommodating 1086. There is a playground attached to the school, part of which 
belongs to the Volunteers, but is open to the scholars. It is large enpugh for 
games of football and cricket. Everything connected with the furniture and 
repairs is done well and liberally by the directors. 

Finance. The salaries paid by the Town Council amount to £145, of which the rector 

gets £30, and the rest is distributed among the other teachers. 

The fees rise from £2, 2s. a year for the junior branches to £12 in the last 
year of the course. This is independent of extra classes, fencing, dancing, music, 
etc. We subjoin the table of fees : — 

Latin, . . . . . £0 15 



Manage- 
ment. 



Greek, . . . . . 15 

Modem Unguages, each . ' ? ^5 

Arithmetic, . • . 10 

Bookkeeping, . . . 10 6 

Mathematics, . 15 

T<!ng1i«h (all branches), . . 15 

Writing, . . . . . 10 6 

Drawing, . . . 10 6 

The total amount derived from fees for last year was £2266. From these two 
sources, salaries and fees, the incomes of the masters are as follows :— - 



a quarter. 





6 



The rector. 

His assistfloit. 

The classical master, 

His assistant, 

The English master. 

His 1st assistant. 

His 2d do.. 

Teacher of modem languages, 150 

The rest of the money is spent 
expenses. The cost of education 



£300 








65 








230 








75 








230 








70 








60 








1.150 









The writing master, 
The drawing master, . 
The sewing mistress, • 
Other teadiers, depen- 
dent entirely on fees. 
Janitor (salary and 
cleaning). 



£220 

80 

30 

290 

85 



on repairs, feu-duty, prizes, and other necessary 
, both private (i.e., to the i>arent8 or guardians) 
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and public, (Ce., to the directors), may be estimated in a rongh way from a Greenock 
similar consideration of endowments and fees. In the whole school we found on Academy, 
the roll 334 boys and girls. If we divide the whole income from fees by these 
nombers, we find the average private cost to be abont £6, 15s. 6d. ; and in the 
same way, if we divide the £145 of endowment amongst the numbers on the roll, 
each pupil costs in addition about 9s. 
There are two bursaries connected with the school : — 

1. The Macfie Bursary, which is competed for annually, and is open to boys 
from any schooL Five bursars receive the benefit of this endowment. The boys 
must not be under ten nor above fourteen. They are chosen by the directors after 
a competitive examination. 

2. The Fairrie Bursary. — One boy is appointed each year by Mr. Fairrie*s trus- 
tees, without competition* 

The regular masters of the school are six in number, a rector, and separate Teachers, 
masters of classics, English, modem languages, writing, and drawing. The rector 
is head of the maUiematical department. He is rector, however, in name only, 
each of his colleagues being quite independent, and with absolute authority in hlM 
own department. Besides the regular staff there are several assistants, and 
teachers of singing, music, dancing, fencing, and sewing. The masters have 
nearly aU been educated at one or other of the Universities. The rector has a 
degree of LL.D. from Glasgow. The classical master and the English master were 
trained in Edinburgh, and before coming to Greenock, respectively they were 
assistants of the rector of the High School and the late Professor Pillans. The 
master of modem languages was educated at Halle and Berlin, and the drawing- 
master at the School of Art. They represent a considerable variety of churches, 
— Established, Free, Episcopalian. They are appointed by the directors, and may 
be dismissed, according to the terms of their agreement, on three months* notice. 
None of the masters have houses or any arrangement for a retiring allowance. 

The assistants are recommended by the heads of the departments in which they 
are required, but they are paid and must be approved of by the directors, without 
whose consent also they cannot be removed. In other respects they are under 
the control and direction of the different head-masters, each in his own department. 

From the scale of fees, the scholars belong to the upper and middle classes of Scholars, 
the town. The numbers on the roll are 204 boys and 130 girls ; and in attend- 
ance 185 boys and 125 girls. The boys and girls have separate parts of the play- 
ground, and in order to induce the more advanced ffxla of the higher classes to 
continue at the school, they have a special daas-room entirely devoted to them- 
selves ; without this inducement they would be attracted to private schools in 
the town. In the junior portion of the school, the boys and girls are taught in 
the same rooms, but in separate divisions ; at the end of the year they compete for 
prizes open to all, and here, as elsewhere, it is due to the girls to say that they 
manifest at least an equality with the boys in all the subjects in which they com- 
pete with them. 

The average age on coming to the school is from six to nine, and on leaving, 
fourteen. About seven years are occupied by an ordinary course. During that 
time most of the pupils leam Latin for two or three years. After the third year 
the attendance at Latin falls off about 75 per cent Most of the boys are intended 
for a mercantile profession, only 3 or 4 annually go to college. 

The school is divided into a classical and a modem side. In the one, Latin is Organiza- 
the basis of the course ; in the other, mathematics and modem languages. It is tion. 
enough to say that these courses are intended to occupy each seven or eight years. 
Although prescribed they are not made compulsory, pupils being allowed to select 
any duses that they please ; but as a rule one or other of them is usually fol- 
lowed by the scholars. 

In the Reeiof's Department there were 148 boys and 95 girls. The branches Ezamina* 
they were learning were arithmetic, bookkeeping, and mathematics. The exami- tions. 
nation by the rector in arithmetic, and more especially in bookkeeping, was 
extremely interesting. In mathematics, geometry, and algebra a paper was set, 
and was done only with a moderate measure of snocess. In the viva voce 
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OrMnock examination, however, the bojra did much better, and it is proper to mention 
Academy. \^^ they had not been accustomed to written examinations. 

In the Classical Department there were 86 boys on the roll, and 82 in attend- 
ance. All of these, with one exception, were learning Latin ; 20 were learning 
Greek. It would thus appear that the number of boys in what we may call the 
Grammar School of Greenock hajB considerably increased since the Town Council's 
report in 1847, when it was 50, but that it is not so large now as in 1823, when 
there were 94 pupils. In Greek, the highest class were reading Herodotus. The 
class consisted of four, and the teaching was accurate and good. In Latin, the 
highest class, the same boys were reading Virgil and Horace ; and the next 
highest, consisting of 12 boys, were reading Livy. There did not seem to be a 
great deal of interest, on the boys' part, in their classical studies, and the master 
complained that he had great difficulty in enforcing a satisfactory preparation of 
lessons at home. He was obliged to rely mainly on what he taught them during 
the school hours. He regularly exerdsed his senior boys in Latin compositimi, 
and found it necessaiy to do this under his own immediate supervision in the dass, 
rather than at home, where the exeroises prescribed would probably be ntiglmited 
or carelessly done, and perhaps done with undue assistance. 




Bngluh DepartmenL — ^In this department there 

On Roll, In Attendance. 

Boys, 200 Boys, 184 

Girls, 122 Girls, 105 



322 289 



These are of all ages, 47 being under eight yean of age, and 7 above sixteen. 
They are divided into nine classes, the largest being the first, in which there are 
58, and the smallest 12. For these 322 scholars there is one head master, and 
two assistants, and the classical assistant teaches for two hours in addition to 
his classical work. 

The work is much the same as in most English departinents. More attention 
seems to be given to history than one usually finds, and the scholars are made to 
write essays and exercises at home, with a regularity and system not always to 
be found in English departments. They are also given a useful exercise of this 
kind : the teacher reads out a poem for them to taJie down from dictation, and 
they are made to leam it by heart for next day's lesson. 

In the junior portion of the department, we saw the fourth and fifth classes 
taught by the two assistants. The reading, spelling, and general work seemed 
very fair. 

In the senior division there were present 5 girls and 6 boys, ages from thirteen 
to sixteen. They were engaged in their daily history lesson from Collier. The 
teacher explained that geography and history had not been much taught before 
he came to the school in 1866, as botany had been taught instead. He prepared 
us for a poor appearance, but we found both the teaching and answers veiy 
much above the average, indeed very good. There seemcni to be no routine 
work, or worry about dates and minute points of little interest. The questions 
were sensible both on general matters and special points ; there were occasional 
digressions from the text suggested by the lesson, and the scholars were made to 
use their minds, and think as weU as remember. Twelve boys and eleven girls 
did a pa))er on grammar, literature, history, and geography. Some of ^ese 
papers were remarkably good, one done by a boy fourteen and a half, and two 
by girls of fifteen and sixteen respectively, in particular. The boy got 140 out 
of 200, and the girls 110 and 106. The average gained by the boys was 50, the 
average age fourteen and a half. The average gained by the girls, deducting the 
papers of two who copied from a third, was 67, the average age fifteen and a 
half. The historical questions were best, indeed they were more accurately and 
more sensibly done than any papers we have yet had. Most of these scholars 
wrote an account of the Merchant of Venice in answer to the question — ' Give a 
' short account of one of Shakespeare's plays.' This subject had been given in 
the school as an exercise a short time before our visit, and most of these answers 
were very good. The boy who got 140 marks wrote a good account of Othello. 
It may be presumed that he could have written an account of the Merchant of 
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Venice equally well. On the whole the impression made by the teaching and Greenock 
work of this department was rery favourable. Academy. 

Modem Language Department.^ In this department there 

On Boll. In Attendance. 

Boys, 67 Boys, 63 

Girls, 46 Girls, 41 



102 



94 



In French there are three classes, containing in all 57 boys and 44 girls. 

In the junior classes, first and second years in French, there were 9 boys 
present, who were examined viva voce on the lesspn of the day. They did not 
know very much, but what they did know they seemed to know pretty 
thoroughly. In addition to this, 6 girls and 6 boys, who had been three years 
in French, did an elementary paper, and 7 girls who had been four and five years 
in French did an advanced paper. 

The papers done by the girls in both the senior and junior classes were much 
above the average in most schools yet visited. The average age in the junior 
was nearly fourteen, in the senior about fifteen and a half. The average marks 
gained in the junior was 81 out of 200, in the senior 117 out of 230 — the first 
time that we have got an average of more than half marks. The result of the 
senior paper was as follows : — 
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16 
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15 
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16 
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16 
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16 
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16 
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School. 
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Tears m 
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Marks. Maadmum 230. 



4 

7 

51 

6 

91 

8 



7 
7 
7 



4 
4 
6 
4 
5 

5 



110 
144 
133 
122 
70 
96 
160 



Average 117. 



The boys came in late, and had only half -an-hour for their work. Four out of 
the six, however, did fairly, but not nearly so well as the girls. The papers of 
all these classes were neatly done, and showed that careful attention was given 
to writing, and that the school was accustomed to paper work. The same re- 
mark appUes to the papers done in the English Department. 

In the Drawing Department there were on the roll 79 boys and 51 gxrls. 
The master here would have liked longer time with his classes. There wer« many 
very good specimens of drawing. 

The wrUmg throughout seemed good. 

On the whole, the school was in an excellent condition, and well and efficiently 
taught. The fees struck us as much higher than in most of the burgh schools. 

We subjoin a list of honours gained by pupils from the Academy since 1863 ^— 

1863. 

6 in Senior Hebrew Class, Glasgow College. 
1 .. Logic 



2 
2 



»y 



u 



n 



Provectiores Greek 
Junior Latin 






f* 



» 



n 
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1864. 

1 University Silver Medal — Glasgow College. 
1 Rae Wilson Gold „ 
1 Junior Divinity Class^ 

1 Senior „ 

2 Senior Ethio 
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Greenock 


1865. 




Academy. 


1 Henderson Prize of £21 — Glasgow College. 






1 Mao£arlane and Cook Prize of £21— GUJ^w College. 




1 Coulter Prize of £2, lOs., 


•» 




1 in Senior Greek (Jeflfrey Gold Medal), 


>» 




1 „ „ Blackstone Examination, 


tt 




1 „ ,f Vacation Exercise, 


$f 




1 „ „ Written Examinations, 


99 




1 „ Provectiores Greek, 






1 „ Junior Latin, 


» 




2 „ Senior Divimty, . 






2 „ Church History, 


» 




1 „ Biblical Criticism, 






1 „ Senior Logic, 


>• 




1 „ Anatomy, 






17 






1866. 






1 Sentor Wrangler — Cambridge. 






1 Smith's Prize, „ 






1 in Logic Class— Glasgow College. 






3 „ English literature, „ 






1 „ Senior Greek, „ 






2 „ Senior Latin, „ 






1 „ Junior „ 






1 „ Anatomy, 






1 „ Surgery, „ 





12 

I 
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XXXIX.— KIKKCUDBBIQHT ACADEMY. Kirkcud- 

bright 

The Bozgh ReoordB of Kirkcudbright commence aboat 1576, and in the minutes ^^ ^^^ Y- 
of that year we find the first notice of the schoohnaster. The minister of the y|g|f^e([ 
parish at that time held the office, and 20 merks yeariy were payable by the February 
' taolmman ' of the ferry as part at least of the schoolmaster's salary. The name 6, 1867. 

' Grammar School ' first occurs in a minute of 1682, which records the appoint- 

ment of the schoolmaster for a single year by the 'township ;' the amount of his Histoiy. 
salaiy, 60 merks, payable quarterly ; and the provision for him of a schoolhouse 
rent free. A few years later the offices of schoolmaster and minister are 
again united in the same person, and he is instructed to hare under him in the 
sdiool a ' sufficiently learned doctor,' or second master, whose salary is fixed at 20 
merks, apparently for a half-year. The minister has to find caution or security 
for the fulfilment of this bargain. Till the year 1766, the Grammar School was a 
building with only one apartment, and we cannot say with certainty what branches 
of study besides Latin were taught. In 1766, however, a new school was erected 
with two rooms on th^ ground floor, imd an ^pper fl^t that was used at first as a 
Masons' Lodges but was subsequently acquired by the Magistrates as a third class- 
room, and we may i]\fer that in thia buildipg ther^ was not only a Grammar 
School, in which Latin, French probably, and English were tau^t, but also a 
Commercial department for writing and arithmetic. For the whole school there 
was one head-master or rector, with such assistants as were necessary. At the 
beginning of the present century, according to the statement of Mr. Mliellan, the 
late Town-clerk, tiie number of the scholars was nearly 300. It is not quite half 
that number now,— the diminution having been caused by the erection of new 
schools,' and more especially by a charity school in 1843, and a sessional school 
in connexion with the Established Church. 

The present building was erected in 1815. In it, the Grammar School, with a Manage- 
rector, a separate English department, and a commercial school, with independent ment. 
masters, were all brought together, and the combined schools were termed the 
Academy. It was built by subscription, on a site granted by the Earl of Selkirk, 
and was handed over to ^e management of the Town CounciL Besides electing 
the masters, they exerdse considerable control over the arrangements of the 
school, and issued in 1865 a most minute series of rules and regulations. 
After defining the hours of teaching, the fees, the books to be used, the branches 
to be taught, they enter into such details as these : — ^In the commercial 
school, the master is instructed to use quills ; ' steel pens are to be used only 
' at the request of parents or guardians, given in writing ; the advanced scholars 
' are to be taught pen-makn^.' Every alternate Saturday may be taken as a 
holiday, if the masters by an agreement among themselves shall have ' taught 
' double time the preceding Saturday.' The occasional holidays in the year are 
limited to two, the Queen's Birthday and the day after Candlemas, and there are 
to be no other occasional holidays except by the written authority of two of the 
magistrates. It is further stipulated that there shall be no change of books with- 
out the sanction of the school-committee, and the masters are forbidden to sell 
books to the pupils. On the subject of the cleaning of rooms there is the follow- 
ing regulation :^' Each room is to be swept out once a day, and the windows are 
' to be kept dean. The rooms are to be wsshed at least once a month. The front 
' is to be cleaned out at least weekly ; the doors of the little-houses to be un- 
' locked half -an-hour before the school opens, and locked half-an-hour before the 
' school shuts. The inside is to be cleaned once every twenty-four hours, the out- 
' side once a fortnight.' And finally the masters are to see that the foregoing 
rules and regulations are duly attended to. Some of the masters complained that 
these regulations, if rigidly eoif oroed, were in some cases of a vexatious and paltry 
nature, and they all agreed that they required revinon, in regard more especi- 
ally to the scale of fees. 

The buildings are moderately good, and have accommodation for 314 scholars. Buildings. 
There is a smidl playground attadhed, but it would require to be fenced and walled 
in, as it is liable to be overrun by boys and girls from the charity and sessional 
schools in town. 

M 
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Remarks. 



They are more indiutrioas and eonadentiona, and indiuiry and Anfn^wifwtifw^tnftm 
go a good way in achool-work. At mi «TMnina.tiftn th\n \m ftapumaTly mMiifa^ Qirls, 
as ande, always do their beat boih for themaelTea and their teachers, while boyanot 
nnfreqnently are satisfied with getting the work doDB, and are indifferent howerer 
inadequately it may represent the pains that the master has taken with them. The 
teacher in tiiis department has also charge of the Modem Language Departmeni. 
The highest class in French was vcoy good, and was reading a play of Badne. 
The German class (2 boys and 10 girls) was reading a play of Schiller. The rector 
was appointed in 1860. He is a Bachelor of Arts of Glasgow Univeraity. He 
has derated some of his spare time for some years to a translation of CatoUiia, 
and from the specimens we have seen, we shall be surprised if he should 
not become muc^ more widely known as an accomplished and el^pant scholar. 
Few of his pupils go to any university — on an average not more than one every 
year. Last year (1866) one of the boys gained a Muirhead prize in Glasgow, 
and another a bursary of £12, 10s. in Aberdeen. 

In the English School we found a master of great experience. Previously to his 
appointment in 1851, he taught for six years in John Watson's Hospital, and for 
one year in Heriot's Hospita]^ Edinburgh. In this department there were eight 
separate classes, with separate competitions and separate prizes at each annual 
examination. For here also there are money prizes, and the same care is taken 
that seniority shall have more than its due share of weight in deciding them. 
The total number of pupils learning English was 65 boys and 49 g^ils. The clanwnn 
we examined did well in all things, witii one exception. Their reading was indis- 
tinct, and by no means easily followed. In the highest English class there were 
14 boys and 8 girls. The whole class was arranged in two divisions ; boys and 
girls were mixed and placed together just as in the classical part of the rector's school, 
because they all compete for the same prizes. After a viva voce examination in 
grammar axid parsing we gave four lines of poetry to write to dictation. 

Nine had no errors. 
Five had one enror. 
Six had two, three, or five errors. 

In the Commercial Department there were 60 boys and 60 girls. The master 
was appointed in 1864. He had been educated in Edinburgh University, and 
before coming to Kirkcudbright had been an assistant-master in Dundee and 
in Leith, and parish schoolmaster in Linlithgow. In geometry, 5 boys in their 
second session were examined viva voce in the First Book of Euclid. A mixed class 
of boys and girls were also examined in proportion, which they did well ; but with 
more talking and confusion among the rest of the scholars than was agreeable. 

m 

In our remarks on the organization of the school we have anticipated our 
criticism. It furnishes a flagrant instance of the bad effects of the strict enforce- 
ment of promotion only by seniority. The fees also are decidedly too low, and 
consequentiy the masters' incomes, so far as they are derived from this source, 
are inadequate. [H.] 
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XL— EWAKT mSTITUTR ?wart 

Institute. 

Newton-Stewart in KirkeudbrigHt is not a burg^ but within the last three years visited 
a lai^ school has been founded near the town,* and endowed by the late James March 6, 
Ewart of Newton- Stewart, and his brother, the late John Ewart of Liverpool, the 1867. 

former of whom died in 1859, the latter in 1863. It is called the Ewart Institnte. 

By James Ewart's foundation a ragged school has been established, where a good History. 
English education, with books, slates, and copy-books provided, is given free to 
all, upon the conditions of (1.) regular attendance, (2.) tidiness ; by John Ewarfs 
foundation, a middle-class or high school, quite distinct from tiie free school, 
has been established for the purpose of affording a good general education to the 
children of the middle and higher classes on the payment of a moderate fee. 
The foundation-stone of the building was laid in 1862, and it was completed 
and opened in 1864. 

The school buildings and property are vested in two trustees, nominated and Constitu- 
appointed in the deeds of settlement, and these trustees are the managers of the ^^ ^^^ 
institution. It was mentioned to us that it was the intention of the trustees ^^t^' 
shortly to appoint others of a pennanent character. In the meantime, beyond 
the appointment of the head-master or principal, and the general external arrange- 
ments, the trustees do not exercise much control over the school. The admission 
and expulsion of the scholars in the middle-class school, their studies, and the 
discipline of the school, are left to the principal, and he has, under the trustees, the 
general management of the whole schools and the other teachers. He teaches the 
highest classes and apportions the other classes off to the teachers. The appointment 
of the assistant-teachers lies with the trusteeSf but they generally appoint on the 
recommendation of the principal ; so in the conduct of examinations and appoint- 
ment of examiners, the pnncipal*s opinion, has great weight with the trustees. 

The site of the school is excellent. It is above the town, looking out upon the Buildings, 
hills, open to good fresh air, and almost in the country. The buildings were 
erected at a cMt of £5000, and are remarkably good and well kept Tlie two 
schools occupy the north and south ends of a handsome building, and the prin- 
cipal's house and boarding establishment is between them, communicating with 
both. There are ^v^ class-rooms, containing .accommodation for 310 scholars ; 
the furniture is very gooo, and^ with the. exception of broken glass, the repairs 
have hitherto been executed by the trustees, The principal's house is very 
good, and in it there is accommodation for twenty boarders. We went through 
part of it while the boarders were at dinner. The sleeping arrangements did 
not seem to be all that might be desired. The dormitory was fresh and airy 
enough, and the beds were separated by partitions from each other, but it was in 
the top of the house, just under the slates, and so apt to be hot in summer. 
Two boys slexyt together in some of the beds, which were not much too 
large for one, and one of the beds adjoined the water-closet, which was only par- 
titioned off from the dormitory, and opened out of it. This struck us as being a 
very bad arrangement. The largest apartment was occupied by one of the 
teachers. 

There are three small playgrounds aroimd the building— one for the boys, 130 
feet by 70 ; one for the girls, 80 by 50 ; and one for the Free School, 130 by 100. 
There was abto a cricket-field, which was open to the school, and a very fair 
swimming-bath, chiefly for the use of the boarders. There was, however, in 
summer at times a scarcity of water, which prevented the bath from being so 
serviceable as it might otherwise have been. 

The financial arrangements of the school are of this nature : — 

The trustees pay £130 per annum to the principal, £60 to one of the under Finance, 
masters, and £50 to the other. The female teachers are paid by the prindpaL In 
addition to this annual salary, the principal has a free house, with accommodation 
as above for twenty boarders. Coals are also provided for the whole school, and 
the buildings are kept dean at the expense of iJie trust He has the fees besides, 
which are returned at an estimate of £260. This is the present finandal oondi- 
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tion of the school ; but ultimately, when all the money left to the Institute falls 
in, it "vnSl be much richer, as tiiere is a considerable annual sum still held in 
liferent by an aged lady. 

The fees are very moderate. 

The basis fee in the initiatory department is • 4s. per quarter. 

The middle department, 6b. „ 

The advanced „ 8s. „ 

This basis fee includes all the ordinary branches of a good education. The 
extra branches of instruction are : — 

Pianoforte, lOs., 15s., and 208. per quarter, for 2, 3, and 4 lessons a week 
respectively. 

French, German, Greek, Drawing, each . . , 28. 6d. per quarter. 

Do. do., all . 7b. 6d. „ 

Private evening preparation for the public classcB of 

the Institute lOs. 6d. „ 

The whole course of public and private instruction 

requisite for University or €k>vemment examinations, 2 Is. „ 

or £4, 4s. per amium. The parents of the pupiLs attending this school are almost 
exclusively of the middle claias, or rather tiie highest resident class in the rural 
districts and smaller towns, except the country gentiemen. These generally send 
their sons and daughters to England or to Edinburgh. The humbler classes send 
their children to the Parochial School, and the lowest to the Free School Con- 
sidering therefore the class of parents who take the benefit of this institution, the 
fees are lower than those in any school yet visited, with the exception of Dollar 
Institution. The terms for boarders are as imder : — 

For board and education in all classes of the Institute— 

Up to 10 years of age, £35 per annum. 

From 10 to 14 years of age, £40 „ 

Over 14 years of age, £45 „ 



Terms fok Pupils. 
From the Colonies and from foreiffn couniriee* 

For education in all the classes of the institute, board, washing, and charge 
during vacations — 

Up to 10 years of age, £50 per annum. 

Trcim 10 to 14 years of age, • • . . £55 „ 

Over 14 years of age, £60 „ 

All fees payable quarterly in advance. No extras. A quarter's notice required 
before withdrawal of a pupil. 



Teachers. The principal was appointed in 1864. He belongs to the Established Church, 
was educated at Edinburgh University, before his present appointment had taught 
in the parish and burgh school of Arbroath, and had been lecturer in English 
literature in the Established Church Normal School in Fidinburgh. He was ap- 
pointed on two years' triaL At the end of that time he wished an engagement 
during efficiency and good conduct, but the trustees in the meantime refuse, and 
propose a tenure terminable at a year's notice on either side. In the middle- 
class school there are one assistant master and three mistresses. They belong to 
different denominations. In the free school there is a Normal-school trained 
teacher, with pupil-teachers imder him, but for some reason which we did not 
discover, this part of the school is not under inspection. 



Organiza* 
tion of 
School. 



The school is arranged upon the system of having a basis fee for English, which 
those who attend the institution must pay. There are a few exceptional cases 
where, in consequence of the peculiar nature of the applications for admission, the 
basis fee is not charged. The rule is that all must pay, and this has the effect, 
the teacher says, of making the school more eanly managed. The English 
scholars, therefore, are divided into an initiatory, a middle, and an advanced de- 
partmentk and scholam are promoted from one to the other by their proficiency. 
HbLese departments meet as foUows : — The initiatory for 22j^ hours per week ; the 
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middle iotSU; and the advwiced for 45 houra* In the two lowest departments Ewart 
all the lesBona are learned at home ; the higher daaaea learn their lenona at a Ix^titute. 
school held in the evenings. 

in answer to question 24 in the Notes o£ Particulars of Inquiry, ' Is the Examina- 
* ordinary school instruction sufficient, without supplementary aid, to prepare a ^i<>i^* 
' hoy of good lability for success in the Competitive Esuminations for Soholar- 
' ships at the Universities, and for tiie Civil, Military, and East India Serrices ?* 
the Principal writes — ' 13 pupils passed the Edinburgh University local examina- 
' tions last year. Honours gained in junior mathematics, senior classics, drawing, 
' English, and physiology.' 

In answer to questions 45 and 46, * Would it, in your opinion, be an advantage 
' or otherwise if your school were examined annually, and publicly reported on by 
' independent examiners f ' If such examiners are desirable, how should they be 
' appointed ?* he says, * I am very well satisfied with the Edinburgh Local Examina- 
' tions, and send up the rank and file of the upper c l a ss es to it, except the big 
' boys who have be^ sent to this school to ** finish " when their real education has 
' not been begun.' This school has been eminently suooessful in those examina- 
tions, and the course of study is regulated in accordance with the requirements 
of the University Examiners. In judging, therefore, of the work performed by the 
institution, it is necessary to bear in mind that we must look for proficiency in 
special subjects rather than a general education. The important question of the 
value of these examinations in Scotland has been discussed in the General Report. 
At present we confins ourselves to mentioning the subjects which are to be pre- 
pared for the examination to be held next June. The work prescribed for the 
ordinary certificate comprises, amongst other subjects, in Latin, Csasar, J)e BeUo 
GcUlieo, Books i. and u., Virgil* JEneidj Book iv. ; in Greek, XenojAon's Ana^ 
bcieU, Book jy., and St. Lake's Gospel ; in French, Saint Pierre's PatU tt Virginie; 
in German, Andersen's BUderbuch okne Biider ; in English, passages from Thom- 
son's 'Seasons,' and from an English book not previously prescribed, for parsing 
and analysis, with qnestions in the portions of the poem prescribed, including 
etymology of words. The prescribed work for senior candidates for honorary 
oortificates comprises, among other subjects : Horace, Odes, Books u. and iv. ; 
livy, Book zxn. ; Homer^s Iliad, VT. ; Xenophon, Anabans, i.and IL We found 
that these special subjects were taught almost exclusively. The aim of the 
school was to get up a certain number of pupils to pass creditably in these several 
subjects, and, so far as we could judge, the aim was likely to be suooessfuL 

The numbers in the school were — Scholars. 

On BoU, In AtUndanet. 

Boys, 71 Boys, 62 

Girhi, 70 Girls, 63 

141 125 

English Depariment, — ^The whole school was, in this department, divided into English, 
three classes. We first heard a section of the highest English class examined in 
Thomson's ' Seasons ' by the head master. Apparently the greatest care had been 
taken with the preparation. The teacher had gone over the lesson to be prepared 
with great minuteness, pointing out all that was peculiar or notioeable in the 
passage, and the class had marked the points to be noticed. One or two were 
called upon to read. The reading was very slow, and a good deal overdone in the 
way of expression ; every word tiiat could in the smallest degree be considered 
emphatic being dwelt on and long drawn out, to an extent that was almost pain- 
ful to hear. At the end of each passage the class were asked if they saw anything 
that could be corrected in the reading. Some one geaerally found fault with the 
absence of emphasis on some particular word, and; for the most part^ with the 
teacher's approval. We should have quarrelled with the opposite tendency. Yet 
the reading, though in most cases overdone, was not bad. On the whole, it could 
be pronounced good, but unusual It was intended to be in accordance with the 
requirements of the local examiners, who demand * reading aloud, with poroper 
' accent and emphasis, some passage from an English author.' After the reading, 
the class was examined on ' the struct uie of sentences, parsing, and analysis, with 
' questions on the portions of the poem prescribed, including etymology of wads, 
'. and the principles of English composition.' The eauonination oommenbed in this 
way : — ' Meditations,' * w^t is the meaning cl that word t You have had this 
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Ewaxt of it, is not MtisftMstoxy. It appears that if tiiis be taken; as a speeimfin of a 
In^tltate. school suooessfol in the local examinations, it is very doubtfol if these examina- 
~~^~' • tions do much good in the way of testing schools, Tha whole of the school is apt 
to be sacrificed to the thirteen boys who are crammed to pass. 

[SJ 

Note. — ^In reference to school discipline, there are some remarks made by the Principal 
of the institntion -which are worth noticing. In answer to the questions (27), What 
punishments are in use, axtd for what offences are they inflicted ? and, (28), If corporal 
punishment is in use, is it inflicted publicly or priyately, and by whom ? tne Principal 
writes: — 

(1.) Lessons written ont, if not prepared. 

(2.) For series of small offences, offender caused to write out an autobiography day by 
day, till reformation take place. 

(8.) For bad moral offences, capable of cure. Whipping inflicted nine times in two 
and a hidf years. 

(4.) For bad moral offences dangerous to the school, and difficult of cure. Expulsion 
twice in two and a half years. 

A system of rewards exists also in the school, bv which an hour of holiday is given to 
the school for every day on which no scholar has received a reproof from any of the 
teachers. 
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XLL— DUMPiOES ACADEMY. Dumfties 

Academy. 

HlSTOBT. 

Visited 
Previously to the foundation of the Academy in 1802, there existed two schools, March 7, 

aided by the bnrgh funds, in Dumfries, and under the control and management of the 1807* 

Town Council These schools were in separate parts of the town« One was the 

Grammar School, in which classics and English were taught ; the other was the 

Commercial School, for writing, arithmetic, mathematics, and nayigation. The 

earliest period to which we have been able to trace the Grammar School is 1688, 

when we find mention of it and of its ' Doctor ' or second master in the records 

kept by the session-clerk. In 1722 the masters in both of the schools were 

endowed by Bailie Paterson of Dumfries, who bequeathed 15,000 merks to the 

magistrates and ministers of Dumfries for the benefit of the teachers, and in the 

following year they received a further endowment from John Raining of Norwich. 

These endowments will be noticed more fully afterwards. 

In 1724, the English School, as distinguished from the Grammar School, was 
suppressed, and its master received formal notice from the Town Council that his 
sabuy of £6 would be discontinued, as the Council had resolved * that the Latin 
' and T^gliwli languages should be taught in the High School of the burgh for 
' hereafter by the masters thereof conform to certain rules to be prescribed to 
« them.' 

In 1767, we find a notice in the Town Council records forbidding an unautho- 
rized teacher of writing to exercise his profession, on the ground that his school 
was * to the prejudice and discouragement of the public established writing master 
< and his successors in office,' and ordering him immediately ' to find sufficient 
' caution that he and his family shall not be a burden upon the place under the 
' penalty of ten pounds sterling.' A few years later a salary of £30 was guaranteed 
for three years to the master of the Commercial School, by subscription among 
* sundry of the respectable inhabitants,' on condition that the magistrates at the 
expiry of the three years would continue the subscription for seven more. This 
sum was afterwards doubled, for in 1802 the teacher of writing in the Commercial 
School had a salary of £27, and the teacher of mathematics had a salary of £33. 
At the same date the salary of the classical master from endowments and the 
Town Council was £64, out of which he had to provide a precentor for the ' New 
' Church.' 

Manaoiment. 

In 1802, the schools that had thus existed apart were brought together into one 
building, with a complete staff of masters. Tins school was built mainly by pri- 
vate subscription, and, like other schools of the same kind, it was styled the 
' Academy.' For some years the subscribers to the Academy took a sluure in the 
management, but, in 1814, it was handed over to the Town Council, who are now 
the sole patrons. We heard no complaints of the mode in which they exercise 
their patronage, unless the remark made in our hearing can be regarded as such, 
that * they were an efficient body for supplying the material wants of the school, 
' but by no means a good board for legislating.* Here and in other burghs it was 
generally agreed, that while exception might be taken to the Town Council on 
some grounds as patrons of the school, it would be very difficult to find a substi- 
tute in their place as free from objection. 

The Town Council elect the head masters, regulate the fees and holidays, pay 
certain salaries to the teachers, and attend to the ropairs and cleaning of the 
schooL They f oimally approve of the time-table and of the course of study sug- 
gested by the masters, but do not interf era in the internal arrangements and 
management. 

Buildings. 

The school buildings are moderately good. They aro in an excellent situation, 
and are surrounded by a playground of an aero and a half in extent. The out- 
houses scarcely come up to the notions and requirements of the present day, 
and considering that the school is a mixed sdiool for boys and girls, may 
certainly be inronounced inadequate. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the school buildings aro about sixty years old. They have a somfliwhat andent 
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Dumfries and shabby appearance, especially about the walls, corridors, and entrances, but the 
Academy, masters not o^y made no complaint, but expressed their satisfaction with them. 
The furniture and equipment of the rooms were in some departments fair, 
although old and meagre, and in one department, the mathematical, they were all 
that could be wished. There had be^ a most liberal expenditure on ' mathe- 
' matical instruments.' In the abstract of the town's accounts, £28, 19s. 6d. are 
chaxged under this head for the year ending 1 866. Amongst other things provided 
for the use of the pupils under tiie direction of their master was a theodolite. Re- 
pairs and cleaning are done by the Town Council when required. There is a 
general overhauling of the building just before the examination and the holidays. 
It was the middle of the school year when we visited it, and consequently nothing 
had been done for some time. This may account for the rather unfavourable im- 
pression the general aspect of the building and the class-rooms made on us. 

There are seven class-rooms, with accommodation for 555 scholars. This is 
more than enough for the numbers at the school, but it so happens that at certain 
hours, when nearly all the scholars of one department are together, there is 
overcrowding and want of room. For example, in the English department there 
are at one time 170 boys and girls present in rooms fit, at the most, for no more 
than 150. At the same time, in a class-room with accommodation for 90, there 
are only three boys and girls learning German. In any inquiiy therefore into 
the accommodation of our buigh schools, it is not enough to ascertain the total 
amount of it, but how it is distributed, and whether at all times it is adequate for 
the children. 

FiNANCB. 

Under this head we consider — (1.) Endowments and Bursaries ; (2.) Salaries 
paid by the Town Council ; (3.) Fees ; (4.) Cost of education ; and (5.) The income 
of masters from all sources. 

The chief endowment is that of Bailie Paterson. By his will, in 1722, he left 
the school 16,000 merks. The trustees of this endowment are the Town Council 
and ministers of Dumfries. Of the whole sum, 7000 merks are left expressly ' for 
* the use, behoof, alimenting, and maintrfiining of one well-qualified schoolmaster, 
' to teach and instruct the youth and children of buigesses in the arts of writing, 
' arithmetic, book-keeping, and navigation. 8000 merks are left for a school- 
' master to instruct children of the burgh ' in a free school perpetually to the end 
' of the world, without fee or reward, in Latin rudiments and grammar, rhetoric 
' and classic authors, and Greek New Testament.* 

The Raining mortification consists of a sum of £500, left in the year ] 823 by a 
Mr. Raining, in the county of Norwich, partly for the support of six poor widows 
in Dumfries, and partly for paying ' a good and capable schoolmaster, to teach so 
' many poor fatherless^ boys as the interest will maintain, in English, Latin, and 
' arithmetic' Each boy is to receive the benefit of a free education for four 
years, the payment being made to the masters on the same scale as that charged 
for the ordinary scholars. The trustees are the Magistrates and Town Council of 
Dumfries, acting ' with the advice and consent' of the Kirk-Session. 

The Bell bequest was left in 1789, and consists of £100, the interest of which 
is to be given to the English master. 

The (Mchton bequest dates from the year 1863. It yields an annual income 
of £120, of which £25 is given to the rector, £50 to his assistant, and £15 to 
each of the other masters, who have to teach 10 boys, and provide them with books. 

The Armstrong bursaries are three in number, £18, £15, and £12 in value. 
They are tenable each for one year. The bursars must attend the mathematical 
and one other class in Edinburgh or Glasgow University. They are open to all 
boys who have attended the Dumfries Academy for two years, and are given by 
competition in English, classics, and mathematics. 

The salaries paid by the Town Council are £81, 8s. lOd.,^ and their total ex- 
penditure on the Academy in the year ending 1866 was £215. This sum includes 
all the expenses of repairs, prizes, insurance, furniture, and an annual retiring 
allowance of £10, 4s. to a former master of the school. The Town Council are 
also patrons of Gasstoun, the Parish School of Dumfries, and they pay its master 
a salary of £26, 13e. 4d. They provide houses for none of the masters in the 
Academy^ and give no pledge of a retiring allowance. 

^ £81, 12b. lOd. in Appendix E., the one being the Rector's And the other the Town- 
ClerVs Return. . 
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The fees are moderate, if we consider the quality of the education and the DunfHes 



poaition of the scholars. They are as follows, per quarter : — 



Academy. 



English (all branches), 

Latin, .... 

Latin and Greek, 

French or German, 7s. 6d., together 

Mathematics, . 

Arithmetic, . . . . 

Writing, 

„ with Drawing, 


£0 5 
7 
10 
12 
10 
5 
5 
7 



6 





6 



There is no regular cunioulum either prescribed or generally followed, but if we 
take two pupils, one in the elementary and the other in the advanced classes, we 
may form a fair estimate of the cost of education to the parent. For the junior 
boy or girl attending English, writing, and arithmetic, the cost is £3 a year. For 
the senior pupil attending English, mathematics, classics, and French, it is £6, lOs. 
The total expenditure of the burgh for salaries, repairs, prizes, and all other ex- 
penses, is £215. The pupils are in round numbers 200. So that the total cost to 
the burgh for each pupil is £1, Is. 6d. 

The incomes of the masters from all sources are as follows : — 

The rector, , 
His assistant, 
English master. 
His assistant, 
Writing master. 
Mathematical master, 



£224 








50 








195 








32 








193 








220 









£914 
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TSACHKRS. 

The staff of masters consists of a rector and three other head masters. Two 
of the four have assistants. The rector is such in name only. He is head of his 
own department, and has nothing whateyer to do with the others. In conjunc- 
tion with them he arranges the time-table and other matters that fall under their 
jurisdictiou. There is no curriculum, but each parent selects such classes as he 
pleases for his children ; the result of this being, that as each master has his 
own views of a proper course, parents are left very much to the guidance of the 
first master, with whom they have to do, unless it happens that they have decided 
and settled views of their own. On the question of a rector with authority over 
the other masters, but especially with authority to enforce some systematic course, 
there was a difference of opinion. It was generally agreed, however, that the 
present system left more room for individual exertion, held out stronger motives 
for merit, and secured better masters for the departments than could be got if 
their positions were subordinate. In the event of a rector being appointed with 
real authority, there was the further question to which department the office 
should be attached. The preponderance of opinion here, as eLsewhere, was in 
favour of the classical master. All agreed on two points : that, with the present 
staff of masters, any immediate change was out of the question, and that it could 
be carried out only in the couree of time ; and that were a rector ultimately in- 
troduced, 'there must also be introduced with him prescribed courses of study, 
and a common fund out of which all should be paid in due proportions. It is 
right to add that on the whole the idea of a rector was not r^ganled favourably by 
the masters. 

The rector teaches dassioe and modem languages. He was elected in 1860, 
and is a graduate of Edinburgh University. He appoints his own assistant, who 
gets a sakiy of £50 from the funds of tiie Crichton Bequest 

The English master teaches the usual branches,— leading, grammar, history, 
and geography. He was elected in 1849, and was educated at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, but took no degree. He has an assistant, whom he appoints and pays. 

llie mathematical master teaches arithmetio and mathenuiios, including, besides 
geometry and algebra^ trigonometry, the differential calculus, and mechanics. He 
was appointed in 1858, and was educated at Glasgow University. His only 
assirtant is one of the bigger boys, to whom he gives a free education. 
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I>amfri68 The writing master teaches also drawing. He was elected in 1651. He has 

Academy, j^^ ^q University education. Before his appointment he was six years in a 

' merchant's office in Glasgow, and one year assistant in Dumfries Academy. 

The tenore of office of the earlier masters is ad vitam aut cuXpam. The more 
recent appointments — ^the rector and the mathematical master — ^haye a special 
contract with the Town ConhciL The following note is from the Town-Clerk : — 
' Excerpt from conditions of appointment of llector Cairns. That he shall hold 
< office during the pleasure of the Magistrates and Town Council, who shall be 
' entitled at any time to dispense with his services upon giving him not less than 
* three months' notice.' In the early history of the school we find a certain por- 
tion of the salary given in place of house-rent, and up till the present time allow- 
ances have been made as a matter of favour to aged or infirm masters. 

Scholars. 

The scholars belong to the middle ranks. In a class of twelve the occupation 
or profession of the parents was as follows : — 



►> 



Bailway station-master. 

Sheep fanner. 

Banker. 

Retired military officer. 

Bookseller. 

Free Church mimster. 



Farmer. 

Established Church minister. 

Chemist* 

Banker. 

Writer. 

Hevenue officer. 



There are children in the school of a lower social grade, but the fees, moderate 
though they are, exclude any of the working classes except foremen and skilled 
artisans with high wages, ambitious of a superior education for their children. 
Others are provided for in Gasstoun School, — the Parish School of Dumfries, — 
which is supported by the Town Council ; in two other landward parish schools, 
and in denominational and private adventure schools, where the fees are moderate. 

In answer to the inquiiy where the children come from, the answer was, ' Some 
*■ come from a distance of twelve miles and return at the end of the week. Some 
* come and return by railway (six miles) daily. This is exclusive of boarders 
' with the masters and in the town. The majority are from the town.' 

The average age on joining the rector's department is ten, and those who com- 
plete the course are fifteen or sixteen. A complete classical course is five years. 
They are mostly contented with a three years' course, but a number of students 
join the senior classes from the country schools. In the present highest class only 
two have gone through all the classes. Most of them leave school for a commer- 
cial life. About three or four go annually to the University. In the arithmetic 
and mathematical department the average age of beginners is rather higher. One 
of the difficulties of classifying pupils here arises from the circumstance that 
advanced pupils come for only a session or a quarter. It interferes with the 
progress of tiie classes and disheartens the teacher. In the other departments 
the age of beginners is younger, and a complete course is seven or eight years. 
In connexion with this we subjoin the following list of honours gained by boys 
from the school, furnished by the rector and mathenuttical master, for the last 
five yeaxB : — 

1661-62. Edinburgh University, First prize in senior Greek. 

„ Woolwidh, • . . First prize in Pure and Mixed Mathematics. 
1862-63. Glasgow University, Second prise in senior Himianity. 
,, Edinburgh University, Third prize in Logic, 
ff „ First prize in Bhetorio. 

tt *i Natural Philosophy Essay, 

1862-63. „ M*Diannid bursary, open to students from 

Dumfries and Kirkcudbright. 
1863-64. „ Medal in senior Humanity. 

„ Seventh prize in 'provectiores ' Greek. 

„ Third prize in senior Logic. 

,, Tenth prize in Moral Philosophy. 

„ Tenth prize in highest Mathematics. 

Glasgow University, Fourth prize in. senior Humanity. 
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1864-65. Edinbni^li UniToraity, 



ft 

» 

ff 






Glasgow Uniyersxty, 



>» 
ff 



ff 



Sandhunt, • • • 
1866-66. Edinbuigh University, 



n 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 



ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 



Glasgow Umversity, 
Oxford, • . . . 
■Army, . , . , . 



Medal in senior Hnmanity. 
Seventh prize in junior Humanity* 
Fourth prize in junior Greek* 
Third prize in second Mathematics. 
M. A*degree, withhonouzsin Mental Philosophy. 
Prize for Qieek prose. 
Prize for Greek hexameters. 
Muirhead prize. 

M'Diaimid bursary for students from Dum- 
fries and Kirkcudbright. 
Ferguson Scholarship. 
Free Commission. 
Third prize in senior Humanity. 
Special prize for Philology in Greek class. 
Medal for Essay in Bhetoric. 
Second prize for a poem in Bhetoric class. 
Special prize for Essay in Natural Philosophy. 
Two prizes in Logic and Rhetoric. 
Snell Exhibition. 
Demyship at Magdalen. 
Several direct commissions. 



Dumfries 
Academy. 



EXAHIKATIONS. 

In the Ckusical Department there are 71 boys learning Latin and 13 learning 
Greek. The highest Greek class were reading the Ion of Euripides and a book of 
Herodotus, and the second highest were reading Homer. Most of these boys (9 
in all) were likely to proceed to coll^, and the excellent style in which they 
did their work gave good promise of their success in either Glasgow or Edinburgh. 
They seemed to be on a footing, in point of scholarship, wi^ the 5th or 6th 
classes of the Edinburgh Academy. In Latin, 4 boys were reading Horace, and 
17 were reading VirgiL There was considerable interest and intelligence shown 
in their work. The translation in the lower half of these classes was inaccurate, 
but the upper portion not only translated well, but answered minute questions in 
parsing, grammar, and derivation. The lower division, reading Ovid and Cassar, 
and learning the rudiments, were taught by the assistant. On the whole, they 
did not make a creditable appearance ; but it may have been that they were put 
out by a strange examiner. Each Latin class has an hour a day ; but the three 
Greek classes have only one hour divided amongst them. 

French and Oerman are also taught by the rector. In German there were only 
4 pupils (2 boys and 2 girls). They were examined viva voce in grammar and 
reading-book, and were making excdlent progress. In French there were 26 boys 
and 17 girls taught in three mixed classes of boys and girls, with one hour a day 
divided amongst them. They were examined partly viva voce, in which they did 
moderately well, and ten of them on paper, with the following result. 
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Their average age was fourteen and a half years. On the whole, this was a 
good result. The grammar was better done than the translation. The boys were 
rather better than the girls, probably because they had gone through a dassical 
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DumfrieB 
Academy 



► 



Bemarkfl. 



oonne, and beoanae Dumfriea ia eaaentiaUy a claaaical achooi On the other handi, 
in a nan-obuudcal achooi like that in Dnndee, the girk were better than the boya. 

In the McUhemaHoai Department there were 117 boya and 47 girla on the roll, 
and 108 boya and 43 giria in attendance. The teaching of the maater waa moat 
intereating and inatructiye. Nowhere have we aeen the principlee of the atady 
both of arithmetic and mathematica explained in a clearer or more maaterly 
manner. The maater explained to na that he followed rather the French than the 
Tgn gl^iyli mode of teaching. Whatever hia principle waa it waa most auooeaafaL 
The beat geometrician in the daaa that waa examined waa a girl fourteen yeara 
of age. In arithmetic a paper waa aet to 12 boya and girls. 
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16 
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The papera throughout were excellently done. 

In algebra a paper waa set to 10 boya. The time allowed waa one hour, and 
the totid number of marka attainable waa 200. The reaulta here were equally 
aatiafaotory. 

The English Classes were examined vha voce in all their subjecta, and the 
resulta were aubatantially the aame aa those of a paper aet to 10 boya and girla. 
The girls, from twelve to fifteen yeara of age, selected aa their aubject an essay of 
an easy character. Only one of them waa good; the others were poor. The boys 
had a mixed paper on grammar, history, and geography. Only one of them had 
50 marks' out of a total of 200. The otiiera had mostly 30 marks. Their papers 
were very poor and meagre. The grammar waa bad, tiie hiatory inaccurate, and 
the geography only fair. 

l^e Writing and Drawing Department was well taught, lliere were some good 
specimens of dementary drawing shown by the maater. 

The school altogether is an exceUent one. Its strong points are daasics and 
mathematics. The fees are moderate. The masters are thoroughly qualified and 
conscientious teachers. They were on excellent terms with their pupils, and there 
waa good diacipUne without apparent effort or severity, 

IH.I 
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XLn.— THE EBINBUBOH ACADEMY. 

HiSTOBT. 



Tbe 

Edinburgli 

Academy. 

Visited 



Lord Goekbarn^ giv«8 the following account of the origin and opening of the March20 
Edinbaxgh Academy : — * Leonard Horner and I,' he saya^ *had often discoased ^^^ 21 
' the caosea and the remedies of the decline of danical education in Scotland, and 1867. 
' we were at last satisfied that no adequate improvement could be effected so long ^— 
' as there was only one great classical school in Edinburgh, and this one placed 
' under the Town Counol, and lowered, perhi^w necessarily^ so as to suit the 
' wants of a set of boys to more than two-thirds of whom classical accomplish* 
' ment is foreseen to be useless. So one day on the top of the Pentlands— 

* emblematic of the solidity of our foundation and of the extent of our prospects 
' — we two resolved to set about the establishment of a new schooL On taking 
' others into council, we found that the conviction of the inadequacy of the High 
' School was far more general than we supposed. Scott took it up eagerly. 
' The sum of £10,000 was subscribed immediately, and soon afterwards about 
' £2000 more. We were fiercely opposed, as we expected, by the Town Council, 
' and, but not fiercely, by a few of the friends of the institution we were going 
' to encroach upon. But after due discussion and plotting, our contributors 
' finally resolved to proceed, and in 1823 the building was begun. It was opened 
' under the title of '*The Edinburgh Academy,"' on the Ist of October 1824^ 
' amidst a great assemblage of proprietors, pupils, and the public. We had a 
' good prayer from Sir Harry Moncreiff, and speeches by Scott and old Henry 
' Mackenzie ; and an important day for education in Scotland, in reference to the 

• middle and upper classes. Mackensie's vigour was delightful Though about 
' eighty, he made an animated address, exulting in the rise of a new school upon 
' a reformed system.' 

CoKBTmrnoK and MAKAonfmr. 

The management of the school is vested in fifteen directors, chosen by the pro- 
prietors or shareholders from their own body. The original shares cost £50, but 
the proprietors derive no pecuniary profit from them, and the whole income is 
expended on the school. The directors appoint the rector and all the masters. 
They regulate the fees, distribute the prizes, deliberate on all questions and 
changes of importance, and attend to the details of the external management. 
They often visit the classes, and many of them take an interest in the amuse- 
ments and games of the boys, and identify themselves in every way with the 
prosperity of the schooL Except in rare instances, they do not interfere with the 
internal arrangements, with the studies or discipline of the schooL These they 
leave to the rector. The present board of directors is as follow. The names 
marked with an asterisk are those of former pupils : — 



Oeorge Bundas, Esq., Advocate. 
* John Ord Mackenzie, Esq., W.S. 
•Robert Balfour, Esq., C.A. 
•Andrew Beatson BeU, Esq., Advocate. 

Lord Keaves. 
•Sir John Don Wauohope of Edmon- 
stone, Bart 



Andrew Wood, Esq., M.D. 
•A. Campbell Swinton, Esq., LL.D. 
•The Bishop of London. 

Edmund Baxter, Esq., W.S. 
•Thomas Constable, Esq. 

Lord Mure. 

George T. Kinnear, Esq., W.S. 



•A. F. Adam, Esq., W.a 

And the SecrtUxryt * John Cheyne, Esq., Advocate. 

This list fairly represents the character of the directorate sinoe the first foun- 
dation of the school. 

FoRnB Rbciobs, Mastkks, and Pupils. 

The directors have been fortunate in the selection of the rectors and masters. 
For the former office they have always chosen a clergyman of the English Church, 
generally an Oxford man. Archdeacon Williams was rector from iSm opening of 

1 Lord Cockbnrn's Memorials of his Time, pp. 414, 41& 
* The Academy is incorporated by Royal Ckarter. 
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The the school till July 1847, with the exception of session 1828-9. For that year 

f^^^^^^ his place was filled by the Bev. T. Sheepshanks, of Trinity Coll^ Gbmbrid^x 
Ac ademy . '^iUismg ^as a man of Tsried scholarship and kindly manners, with an aptitude 
for imparting knowledge in an attractive and easy, though somewhat desultory 
way. We have heard some of the best Academy men in Oxford attribute their 
acquaintance with the real principles of Greek and Latin scholarship to him. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Hannah, Fellow of Lincoln College. His great 
powers as a teacher, and, above all, his administrative powers, brought the school 
to a high point of excellence. He left the Academy to become Warden of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, in 1854, and in ten years he has brought it by his own 
efforts to its present eminence. 

Amongst the under masters have also been men of distinction, and the Academy 
in their case has often proved a stepping-stone to higher preferment. Professor 
Macdougall of Edinburgh, Professor Maclure of Aberdeen, the late Professor 
Ferguson, also of Aberdeen, Professor D'Arcy Thompson, were all daasical masters 
at the Academy. So also was the Rev. R. Payne Snuth, B.D., who has recently 
been appointed to the Regius Professorship of Divinity in Oxford. 

Former The list of honours gained by former pupils within the last five years is the 

Pupils- greatest of any school in Scotland. It is as follows : — 

Oxford^ . .13 First Oasses. 

9 Second Classes. 

7 College Scholarships or Exhibitions. 

2 Gaiaf ord Greek Prizes. 
Cambridge, . 2 Fellowships. 

3 Scholarships. 
2 First Classes. 

Edinburgh, . . 27 Medals or First Prizes. 

2 Fellowships. 

3 Scholarships. 

1 First Class for Degree of M.A. 
1 Second Class „ 

OUugow, . . .7 Medals or First Prizes. 

3 Snell Exhibitions. 
1 Ferguson Scholarship. 
Courts of Law, London, 2 Exlubitio^ for the best Examination in Equity 

and Common Law. 
Direct Commission, . 4 times first on the List, once second. 
' Indian Civil Service, . 6 Places, once first on the List. 

Twice in the last three years the Academy had the first prize in Greek at three 
out of four of the Scotch Universities, and the first place in the list for direct 
conmiissions in the army. 

The honours gained by duxes and pupils since the opening of the school would 
swell the list unduly. The dux in its second year was Archibald Campbell Tait, 
who was subsequently a Snell Exhibitioner from Glasgow to Balliol, then Fellow 
or Tutor of Balliol, Head Master of Rugby, Dean of Carlisle, and ia now Bishop 
of London. Among the other duxes were John Mackintosh, Professor SeUar of 
Edinburgh, and Professor Lewis Campbell of St. Andrews. Perhaps the name 
of greatest promise amongst them all ia that of George Rankine Luke, whose 
early death was a public calamity. No one ever, in so short a time, did so much 
for Christ Church and for Oxford. 

OROAinZATION. 

The regular course is one of seven years, but boys are admitted for any portion 
of that time. One peculiarity of the Academy, as distinguished from English 
public schools, is that it is entirely a day school ; another, that promotion is from 
class to dass, by seniority, irrespective of merit A boy commencing his school 
education enters the first or junior class, and is tauj^t by the same daasical 
master for four years, during which he belongs to the lst» 2d, 3d, and 4th classes 
in succession. He does not go up in the school by examination* nor does he 
change from one classical master to another. For the three last years of his 
course he is under the rector, assisted, however, by the same classical master 
with whom he has already spent four years. 
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In the three junior daaeee all the boys we taaght exactly the lame branches ; The 
but for the fourth and subaequent yean the school ia separated into two divisions. Bdinbui^gh 
One of these is the ' aassical ' school, the other is the < Modem.' A boy may Academy, 
select one or other of these schools at the end of his third year, or, in exceptions! 
cases, earlier ; but when the choice has once been made, there is not in general 
any further option as to the particular studies to be pursued. The basis of the 
ancient flassiral school is Latin and Greek ; of the modem school, modem 
languages and mathematics. 

The division of the Academy into two schools, classical and modem, is of last Classical 
year's date. For eleven years previously there had existed the germ of this andModen^ 
division in a very imperfect and unsatisfactory state. The four highest classes Schools, 
were divided each into ancient and modem ' sides.' Generally spealdng, at the 
end of the fourth year, the class divided into two parte. In one of these were 
the boys who intended to prosecute a classical course ; in the other were those 
who had mostly made little progress in classics, and who were glad of some easier 
course of stody. They were relieved from a certain portion of their Latin and 
Greek, and in their room were substituted more English, French, Germau, 
mathematics, or other study. In so far as they continued to learn classics at all, 
they were taught along with the ancient side, and in their other studies also 
the two sides were kept as much as possible together. This was found to be 
unsatisfactory, and one curious result used year after year to appear in the 
annual examinations, viz., that the best boys in what ought to have been the 
modern side's strong point, — ^namely, modem languages, and mathematics — ^were 
invariably the best boys of the ancient side. As recently as the year 1866, there 
is the following passage in the report : — ' The Classical examiner thinks it right to 
' call attention to the fact that those boys who have done bM in dassios are, on 
' the whde^ the boys who have also done best in mathematics, English, French, 
' and German.' Somehow the 'modem ' side came to be regarded as simply the 
lees working half of the dass, and the substitution of English, Frendi, and 
mathematics in the room of dsssics a concession rather to their intellectual infe- 
riority than to their educational requiremente. The ' modem side,* therefore, 
was a partial failure. Some change was absolutely necessary, and it was made 
by a complete separation of the ' sides,' and a division of the Academy into two 
schools, to be tought sltogether apart from one another. In the words of the 
directors — ' The principal feature of the alterations consiste in the abolition of 

* the present division of the upper four clnnsos into the classical side and the 
' modem side, and the formation of a modem school, parallel with, but distinct 
' from, the classical school The new modem school is to be divided into two 

* dasaes, to be called ** the upper modem dass " and ** the lower modem dass " 
' respectively, with prises for each as in the Classical Department of the school ' 
In regard to this school, a radical change is to be made in admitting and promot- 
ing iMys. ' It is further intended,' say the directors, ' that admission to the 
' upper modem dass shall, in aU caeee, depend on the ability and progress shown 

* in a written examination to be hdd at the close of the previous session ; and 

* that boys joining the Academy for the first time^ and seeking admission to 
' either of the modem classes, shall be subject to a similar test. Should the 

< experiment of making advancement from the lower to the upper modem class, 
' dependent upon the profidency shown in an examination, prove successful, the 
' directors will consider whether and how far such a rule — new to the Academy, 

< but in force in all the large English schools— should be extended to the dassical 
' schooL' In order to carry out these changes, an addition of two masters was 
made to the former staff, and the fees also were slightly raised throughout the 
schooL 

The school hours are from 9 till 3 every day, except Saturday, which is now Distribu- 
a hoUday. In the dassieal eehool, three hours and a half are every day de- ^^?f^* 
voted to Greek, Latin, history, and geography, and two hours to English and u^*^«dies. 
docution, mathematics, writing; French, German, eto. ; while, in the modem 
echool, one hour is devoted to Latin and ancient history, and four hours and a 
half to English and the other branches specified above ; three or two intervals of 
a quarter of an hour* each being allowed for play to all classes in the school, 
according to their age; 

Both of the ' schools ' are subjected to periodical written examinations during 
the session, and to a special examination at the end. The examiners in both cases 



^ 
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The are Oxford and Cambridge men. The periodical examinations irere introduced 

Edinburgh ig^ year. The directors say of them : — ' The object of these examinations is 
A cadem y. < partly to test the progress of each pupil in the general work of the school, and 
' partly to accnstom the boys to the system of written examinations, which aie 
' now so general as an introduction to the learned professions, and to many 
' branches of the public service. It has been found that the power of answering 
' examination papers can only be acquired by practice, and that in an exmmina- 
' tion many candidates fail from want of presence of mind, or in consequences c 
' not knowing the best way of proceeding when a paper is put into their hand ;' 
and in the way of results, the examiners say — * Already we think we see a 
' marked improvement in the style in which the questions are answered. The 
' boys already seem to understand the theory of written examinations better 

* than they did at first, as is evident by the fact that the proportion of bald and 

* irrelevant answers is much less in the recent than it was in the previous 

* examinations.' These examinations embrace all the classes except the first and 
the seventh. 

The examination at the end of the session is a competitive examination of sll 
the rector^s classes. The subjects are classics, modern languages, divinity, history 
and geography, mathematics, English, and an English essay. A prize is given 
to the best in each of these subjects, and those who are thought to have done 
well are arranged in order of merit. Generally speaking, the 7th class 
carries off the lion's share of the prizes, but it not unfrequently happens that 
good boys of the 6th and 5th classes take high places in the order of merit, and 
occasionally they are first in the special subjects. The examination serves, there- 
fore, as a stimulus to all the rector's classes, and in an especial way as an actual 
trial of strength for the seventh. 

BuiLDTNOa, ETC. 

The site and buildings of the Academy are good, ^ey cannot compare in 
beauty or effect with the High School ; but although plain and massive, rather 
than elegant, they are admirably suited for their purpose. In the centre of the 
main bu&ding there is a large common hall, where prayers are said every morn- 
ing, and in which all the classes assemble. It is used also on state occasions, 
and more particularly on the exhibition day, when the prizes are distributed. It 
has a small gallery running nearly round it. From the common hall doors open 
into the rector's room and the rooms of the classical masters. Altogether the 
class-rooms, independent of the common hall, are capable of accommodating 1700 
on the usual scale of accommodation. This is on the supposition, however, that 
the boys are properly distributed at all times over the diiSerent rooms. The real 
limit is the accommodation of the rector's and the classical masters' rooms. In 
them there is ample accommodation for 600 pupils. The numbers have varied 
from 300 to 500, of late years averaging 400. The main building stands in the 
centre of a playground of three acres, with covered sheds for exercise in wet 
weather, lliere is also a cricket ground of nine acres at some distance from the 
school, * for the exclusive use of such of the present and former pupils as choose 

* to pay the small annual subscription necessary to defray the expenses of the 

* field.' 

FlKANCB. 

There are no endowments connected with the school There is, however, a pro- 
spect of an Exhibition to the University of Oxford being established at an early 
date. The treasurer's abstract of income and expenditure for the year ending 
July 1866 was as follows :— 

Income, 

1. Arrears collected, . . . . . £3 15 

2. Fees collected, ..... 4,661 1^ 6 



£4,665 7 6 

3. Contribution from Messrs. Boland, fencing masters, 10 

4. Sale of Prize Lists, . . . . . 9 10 
6. Interest on bank account, . . . 23 5 9 



Sum of Income, £4,708 3 3 
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janitoi^B salary. 



Expenditure, 

1. Public and parochial burdenfl, feu-daty, isBorance, etc., 

2. Printing and advertising, . 

3. Repairs and fumishings, 

4. Cleaning and fires, . 

5. Prizes, • • 

6. Interest paid, 

7. Rector^s and master's salaries, 

8. Miscellaneous expenses, indnding 

fees to examiners, stationers* accounts, etc., 

9. Expenses of management, 

Sum of Expenditure, 
Balance of Income, 

State qf Debt. 
Amount of debt as per last State, at dOth June 1865, 
Deduct surplus of Income over Expenditure 

above, . • . > £145 11 1 

Donation towards liquidation of the deb^. 5 



£140 13 


9 


100 8 


6 


77 13 


4 


73 15 


2 


81 17 


7 


151 


10 


3,676 15 


2 
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206 
54 



7 10 




£4,562 
145 



12 2 
11 1 



£2,508 8 6 



State of debt as at 30th June 1866, 



150 11 1 
£2,357 17 5 



The fees are payable quarterly in advance, and are as follows, there being no Fdosi. 
lextra fees or gratuities whatever : — 

Ist class (quarterly), £2 15 (or yearly) £11 



2d „ 


tt 


3 7 
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3d „ 


»• ' 


3 12 


6 


4th „ 


it 


3 17 
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5th „ 


tt 


4 5 





6th „ 


t» 


4 5 





7th „ 


tt 


4 5 





Lower Modem, 


»» 


4 5 





Upper Modem, 


t» 


4 5 






If 



>t 
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13 


10 





14 


10 





15 


10 





17 








17 








17 








17 








17 
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Mastebs. 

The staff of masters consists of — 

Rector. 

4 Classical masters. 
Mathematical master and assistant. 
Writing master and assistant 
English master. 
French master. 
German master. 

Master for Fortification and CSvil Engmeering. 
2 Drawing masters. 
Fencing master. 

Of these, the rector and one of the classical masters have T<^«gli«h University de- Qualifica- 
grees. The three others are graduates of Edinburgh or Glasgow. The mathemati- tion. 
oal master is M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and his assistant is M. A. of St. 
Andrews. The English master is LL.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. The French 
and German masters have degrees, the one from Paris, the other from Berlin. 

The present rector is the Rev. Dr. Hodson, of Balliol and Merton CoUeget, Rector. 
Oxford. To him is mainly, if not wholly, due the separation of the Academy 
into two distinct schools, and the introduction of French from the first year of 
the course. The school in his time has increased in numbers, and its prosperity 
in other respects has not diminished. 

The rector's office in the Academy is a reality, and not a mere name. He has 
not the appointment or dismissal of the masters, but he is the sole medium of 
communication between the school and the directors. He is the acknowledged 
head of the whole institution, and \a responsible for tiie internal arrangements 
and working of the school. He exercises such superintendence and control over 
the masters as he chooses, can at all times visit their class*rooms, and examine 
their classes either orally or in writing. 
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The 

Ediobuigli 

Academy. 



Under 

masters. 

Tennre. 

Income. 



99 
9$ 



99 



99 
99 



£669 








389 








374 








374. 








262 









^ 



Ab a matter of £act^ however, each master is left very mach to ^imifAlf . His 
hours of teaching and his sabjeets are defined, but he follows his own method in 
the way of instmction and in the enforcement of discipline. 

In regard to the tennre of office, th^ secretary's answer is very explicit: — ' The 
' rector and masters hold office at the pleasure of th^ directors.* 

It is impossible with absolute certainty to state the emoluments of all the 
masters, as these depend not only on the numbers in the school, but also, in the 
case of the classical masters, on the number in each particular mastez^s dasa. 

On an average of the Jast eight years, the rector's income is stated by the secre- 
tary to have been ...... 

For the same period, the average of the classical masters' has been 

„ mathematical master, „ 

„ modem language nuuiter 

(now separated into two masterships), 

English master, . 
writing and arithmetic 
master, ...... 211 

This is independent of assistant masters in the writing and mathematical depart- 
ments. Averages, however, are very deceptive, and it would be nearer the truth, 
in speaking of tiie classical masters' incomes, to say that they vary from £250 to 
£500 a year, according to the particular class tiiat each master has, and the 
amount of popularity that he enjoys. The rector and most of the other masters 
take boarders, but none of them have houses attached to their office. 

Pupils. 

The boys belong exclusively to the middle and upper ranks. The school, 
indeed, was founded expressly for them. It does for the West End of Edin- 
burgh what the High School does for the East ; for the professional classes what 
the latter does for the great body of the citizens. This is speaking roughly, how- 
ever ; for there are sons of ministers, lawyers, doctors, and country gentlemen in 
the High School, and there is no lack of citizens' sons in the Academy. The social 
distinction between the schools is narrowing every year ; but the higher rate of 
fees at the Academy tends to keep it more exclusive. The boys belong mostly to 
Edinburgh and its immediate neighbourhood ; but there is a considerable num- 
ber also sent from all parts of the country, as well as from IndiA and from the 
colonies, to board with some one in Edinburgh, and to be educated at the Aca- 
demy. Nor is it an uncommon thing for whole families of strangers to settle for 
a time in Edinburgh for the education of their children. In the Prize list of 
last year, out of 13 boys in one class who gained prizes, 8 were from Edin- 
burgh, 1 from Ayrshire, 1 from Hong Kong, 1 from Eirkcndbright^ 1 from 
London, and 1 from Aigyleshire. 

Length of The full course is one of seven years ; but the majority of the boys leave at 
course. the end off the fourth, fifth, and sixth years. A class of 80 at its first com- 
mencement does not fall off much or at all for three years. In the fourth year it 
will decrease about ten per cent As a fifth classy it will be reduced to 50. As a 
sixth, to 25 ; and as a seventh, to 8 or 10. The nuiterial of which it was originally 
composed may, however, have undergone Vbry serious changes ; and perhaps only 
Pursuits for 3 or 4 of its original members complete the course. The boys leave school for 
which they business or professional life. Of those who go away at the end of the fourth or 
leave. fifth year, a considerable number go to other schools ; many to schools in town, 

where they may attend any classes they choose, and where there is no enforced cur- 
riculum. The numbers who go to ooUege vary from year to year. In answer to 
our inquiries on this point, the rector says, — ' Many go to Edinburgh College, 
* 6 or 7 to Oxford, 2 or 3 to Cambridge, 4 or 5 each to Glasgow and St. Andrews*' 
Most of those who go to Oxford and Cambridge take some English public school 
on their way, or pass through Glasgow College. 
Number of ^^ number of boys enrolled since the beginning of the present session is 399. 
pupils. Of these, 22 have left the school ; so that the number now on the roll is 377. 
There v^ere in attendance at the time of our visit 327. Of these numbers, there 
were in the classical school 333 on the roll, and 286 in attendance ; and in the 
modem school 44 on the roll, and 41 in attendance. 
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EXAHINATlONa The 

Besides several days spent in mastering the organization and details of the Academy. 

school, we spent two days, from 9 till 3, in visiting and examining the different 

classes. Every facility was given us by the rector, and mnch of our information 
is due to him. Here, as in the case of other large schools that we examined 
together, we divided the work, so that every class and every department should 
be visited. The masters not only taught in our presence, but allowed us to take 
the classes into our own hands. We set several papers, also, for Latin prose, 
mathematics, arithmetic, French* Gtenqan, and English. 

In the rector*s three classes we found 57 boys in attendance. The 7th class, 
8 in number, mostly about sixteen or seventeen years of age, were reading 
Thncydides, the * Frogs* of Aristophanes, and the Odyssey, with Horace's 
EpitUea, In Aristophanes, the boys translated freely and accurately the day's 
lesson, and those of several days preceding. Their knowledge of the derivation 
of words and their connexion with other cognate languages was quite remark- 
able^ A passage was4ielected from the Odyssey that ti^ey had never seen before, 
and except in tihe case of a very few strange words, it was made out without mis- 
take. The tone and bearing of the boys in this and in the other rector's classes 
were very good. But the 7th especially was noticeable for one good point, the 
absence of anything like a taQ or a fag-end. Whilst there were degrees of excel- 
lence, nearly all were able to work well together. In Latin, the same class was 
examined in one of the Epistles of Horace, and the general questions on eveiy 
subject — grammatical, historical, and critical — ^were answered extremely welL 

'The 6th class, of 20 boys, had just finished the Medea and were beginning the 
ffecuba of Euripides. The upper half of the class showed the same kind of 
excellence as the 7th in translation, parsing, and the derivation of words. 
The 5th class were reading Virgil, Homer, and other Latin and Greek authors. 
To save repetition, we would merely say that the impression made in all the rec- 
tor's classes was, tiiat the teaching throughout was scholar-like and accurate. In 
only one class did we find a want of grammatical knowledge of Greek. 

'The Latin prose of the rector's classes was the least satisfactory part of their 
work. One passage of Englidi was set to the 7th class, and an easier passage to 
the 6th, with the following result : — 



Seventh Class. Total number of Marks 100. 


m. 


Marks. 


No. 


Marks, 


1 

2 
3 

4 


55 
40 
20 
60 


5 
6 

7 
8 


60^ 

3Q> Average 44. 

90) 



The average gained was only 44 1, and only 1 boy out of the 8 had above 60 
marks. In Aberdeen, the average for the same passage done by 37 boys was 59, 
and 21 of the whole number had more than 60 marks. In the Edinburgh High 
School, the average number of marks for the same passage done by 10 boys was 49. 
Three of them hi^ above 60 marks. The highest number of marks gained in any 
of the three schools was 90 — by an Aberdeen boy and by an Academy boy. 



Sixth class. Total number of Marks 100. 


m. 


Marks, 


No. 


Marks. 


1 


25 


U 


35 \ 


2 


50 


12 


70 J 


3 


55 


13 


50 / 


4 


75 


14 


30 f 


5 


15 


15 


55 > Average 66. 


6 


35 


16 40 1 


7 


65 


17 20 \ 


8 


65 


18 , 75 1 


9 


45 


19 


50 >' 


10 


25 
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The The mvenge number of marks wm 46. In tiie Hi^ Sdiool H ww 40. And 

Edinhvie^ in Aberden it wm 43 for the same psHige. 

AeMdtmf. Xq 11^ fom. jonior daasei^ we heard the cImwchI in Mini teach, and were 
^~^ allowed to put any qnestiooi to the pIiiwwi that we pleaaedL Throa^ioat, the 
*Aa/*lii«g waa eneigetic and good. Two of the rlwen, h o w ever, did not seem 
to ns pofecUy ■■tiifartory in point of diadpline. The drill in Greek grammar 
in one of the daaaea waa rranafkably good. The nnmbera in theae rliimra were 
aa foQowa : — 



Inthelst^ 
„ 2d, 

n 3d, 

4th, 



»> 



40 
94 
91 

47 



Eaeh of the maatera of the three jonior claana teaches alao one of the upper 
rlsBsra in oonjnncticm with the rector, the aame class, namely, that he haa had 
from the b^jnning. The master of the 4th daas, by a recent anangement^ haa 
nnder his snperintendenoe the rlisifa of the modem school, each of whidi he 
takes dafly for an hoar in Latin and histosy. 

The clssBical school was abo examined in aome of the other branchea besides 
Latin and Greek ; bat to sare time they were taken here along with the modem 
achool. In French, a selection of the npper modem and the whole 7th class 
were set a mixed paper, for which the total number of marks was 225. By the 
7th dass, the average gained was 59, and the highest and lowest numbers were 
respectiTely 105 and 30. The ayerage gained by the boys of the * modem 
' school ' was 60 ; and the highest and the lowest nnmbera respectively were 160 
and 25. The time allowed was only three-quarters of an hour, and the papen 
on the whole were well done. The trsnslation from French into lg»gi«>» waa 
done by aO. Two boys wrote a dialogue in French upon the chancter of Napo- 
leon IIL One of them did it very welL Kone of the boys, however, made any- 
thing of the translation from English into French, and indeed hardly any one 
tried it. 

The examination in German was confined to the ' upper modem' class. The 
paper set was an easy one, and was only moderately well done. The boys, however, 
have only been a short time with their present master, and it would be unfair to 
judge yet of the results. The more so as the papers, thou{^ marred by many 
mistakes, showed considerable grammatical knowledge ; and the general impres- 
sion left was, that the teaching had been painstaking and exact. 

In the McUkenuUieal Departmenif besides hearing aome of the rlsssra vivd 
voce, we set a paper on algebra to 7 boys, and a paper in Euclid to 7 other boys, 
all of the upper modem sdiooL 

This department pronuses to become one of tiie strong points of the schooL 
Heretofore it has been overtopped by classics, for which the school has more 
especially laid itself out. The teaching was exoellenL The result of the paper 
work wss as foUows : — 



JLlgt^brd, 


Mwslid. 


No. 


Marks, Max, 200. 


No. 


Marks, Max, 150. 


1 


35 1 


1 


62 \ 


2 


61 




2 


64 


3 


22 




3 


42 


4 


20 ) Average 39. 


4 


77 ) Avenge 56. 


5 


35 


5 


55 


6 


22 


6 


42 


7 


80/ 


7 


52/ 



The EngUah Department is taught by Dr. Collier, of Trinity College, Dublin. 
The classes were examined partly by the master himself, and partly *by means of 
a paper set to the upper modem class. The following table diows the ages, the 
number of yean each boy had been at this school, and the marks gained :— 
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No. 


Age, 


Session at Academy, 


Marks, Maximium 150. 


I 


17 


7th 


35 ^ 


2 


15 


3d 


60 




3 


15 


2d 


65 




4 


17 


2d 


40 




6 
6 


16 
18 


3d 
7th 


40 
35 


^Average 41. 


7 


15 


2d 


25 




8 


17 


7th 


50 




9 


17 


4th 


40 




10 


15 


let 


20 J 
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These papers were only fairly done. There were three questions — (1.) Beriya^ 
tions of certain words ; (2.) A piece of Milton written without stops, to put into 
prose order and parse ; (3.) An essay on the effects of the physical features of a 
country on the people. The second question was hardly attempted, the first 
indifferently done, and with one or two exceptions the essays were poor. The 
class is comparatively a new one, composed mostly of boys who have been some 
time at the Academy, and have thought that they had a turn for a modem edu- 
cation rather than a classical one. We regret that we did not join in the exa- 
mination of some of the boys of the classical side, who do not study English at all 
in the 6th and 7th classes. They would probably have done much more of the 
paper. The average number of marks was only 41, against 65 in the High 
SchooL But there the boys were learning the regular classical course. 

The number of marks for a paper in arithmetic was 200. The paper was set to Arithmetic^ 
a selection of the lower modem schooL The average gained was 58 ; the highest ^^ 
and the lowest being 100 and 40 respectively. The dass had rather less thui an 
hour to do the paper, instead of an hour and a quarter. They therefore did 
very fairly, and took the questions in the order in which they were set down. 
Only one got the length of the more difficult ones, but there appeared to be great 
equality in the workl On the whole, the paper was satisfactory as far as it 
went. 

Of the WriHng Classes^ we can report most favourably. They are taught syste- 
matically and sucoeesfuUy. Owing to the numbers that sometimes attend at one 
hour, the room is occasionally overcrowded. The penmanship of the papers waa 
on the whole good. An exceptional case was the liitin prose of the senior boys, 
one or two of whom wrote carelessly. In regard to the writing, the Oxford 
examiner of last year says, — ' The neatness and clearness of the writing render 
' the examiner's duty a pleasure rather than a toil' 



A 



Rbharxs. 

Of the school as a whole, we need offer but a very short criticism. It is pro- 
bably, take it altogether, second to none in Scotland, and will stand comparison 
with the English public schools in point of scholarship and spirit. There is an 
impression given of strength by the work and appearance of the classes, and the 
honours gained by old Academicians in every walk of life are the best testi- 
mony in its favour. The weak point in the school is the rigid promotion by 
seniority. On this subject the rector has a very decided opinion, and the 
directors also are gradiiaUy becoming alive to the necessity, if possible, of some 
change. In their report on the modem school, they say that boys will only be 
admitted and promoted to its classes by examination ; and that if the system is 
found to work, it will be extended to some extent to the classical school also. 
Connected with the present system is this other blemish also, that the classical 
department being the basis of the school, a boy's position in other departments 
depends on the Latin class in which he stands. A third«class boy is so, not in 
lAtin only, but in writing, arithmetic and every other branch. The great diffi- 
culty in tiie way of any change being introduced in promoting boys from class to 
class arises from a circumstance noticed already, that the classical masters* 
salaries depend largely on the numbers in the dass of each. The best and most 
successful among them would naturally resist any change. In a minor degree, 
also, parents would be opposed to the change, and would not readily bear the 
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The apparent alight put on their children of being left on a lower form, while those 

Bdinbnigh ^]^o \^g^ begun their course with them were promoted to a higher. It is some- 
Academy. ^Ijq^ 3]gQ xxrged that an improvement would be made in the Academy system if 
theclassicalmaBters were confined each to a special class, so that one and the same 
person should always teacb the 1st class, another the 2d, and so on ; and that 
one should be more especially conjoined with the rector in teaching the upper 
schooL But it is doubtful if such a change would be beneficial It would be 
felt as a very irksome arrangement by the masters relegated to the Rudiments 
and Delectus. 

The large numbers in the classes are also frequently urged as an objection. It 
is to be borne in mind, however, in the first place, that their reduction would be 
fatal to the interests of the masters. As things at present are, the school being 
without endowment, and the masters without salary, if the classes were sub- 
divided, and 100 boys, instead of being taught by one man, were given to three, 
the result would be a proportionate division of income. It may be said, how- 
ever, that this is to view the question too much from the masker's pointy and 
that it is hard that the boys should suffer for his sake. Mr. Harvey ventures 
to think, however, that the present arrangement is not the worst, even for the 
boys themselves. A good master is quite able to interest and teach 80 or 100 
boys in the earlier years of their course, and the very largeness of the classes 
serves to stimulate attention. In elementary schools, no doubt, no single man 
is able to teach 100 boys ; but in the Academy, High School, and other schools, 
where the numbers are objected to, each man has his special subject. But, above 
all, with a change of system, the boys would most likely not have good masters 
at alL Inferior men would be willing to give their services for less pay, pro- 
bably men who merely adopted the profession of teaching as a temporary ex- 
pedient. On the whole, both from the boys* and the masters' point of view, a$ 
ihmgs at present are, Mr. Harvey would be inclined to say that any attempt to 
increase ^e staff of masten and to subdivide the classes would be prejudicial 
to the schooL [H.] 

jiote.—Mr. Sellar does not agree with the last paragraph in this report 
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XLin.— EDINBURGH ffiGH SCHOOL. Bdinlnmh 

High 
History.* School. 

The earliest authentic mention of the Grammar School of Edinburgh occurs in ViBited 
the Town Council records for the year 1519. At this time David Vocat, clerk March 27 
and orator of the convent, was head of the seminary, and parents and guardians &nd 28, 
are enjoined, under penalty of incurring a heavy fine, to send their ' bainiis ' to ^^' 
no school but the ' prindpale Gramer Scule.' Previous to this date^ there are 
traces of a school attached to the Abbey of Holyrood, which was opened by such 
of the friars as could be spared from ecclesiastical duty, and was frequented by 
the young nobility and those whose influence at Court enabled them to gain ad- 
mittance. It appears also that a Grammar School existed in the Burgh of Can- 
ongate, ' not only sin ref ozmation of religion, but also in tyme of papistrie, and 
' IMuet the memorie of man.' On the 4th of September, 1524^ the Bishop of 
Dunkeld, as Abbot of Holyrood, with the consent of that monastery, nominated 
Henry Henryson as coadjutor and successor to Vocat He was to have the 
sole privilege of instructing the youth of Edinburgh in classical learning ; and 
he was enjoined to attend at the abbey in his surplice, — to assist at ' hie 
* solempne festuale tymes,* — ^to be present ' at the hie mess and evin sang,' 
and make himself otherwise useful in the chapel. According to Spottiswood,' 
Heniyson abjured popery in 1534^ He must have left the High School before 
that time, for Adam MelviUe was head master in 1531. According to the 
Town-Council records of March 19, 1531, MelviUe was taken bound to make 
his scholars perfect grammarians in the space of three years. 

About this time the school was held in a dwelling-house in Blackfriars' Wynd. 
The house had at one time been the palace of Archbishop Beaton, and of his 
nephew the Cardinal In 1555, the s<JiolarB were removed to a house situated at 
the east side of the Kirk of FicJd, near the head of what is still called the High 
School Wynd. At the time of the Reformation, the head mastership was hSd 
by William Bobertoun, who is designated as ' ane obstinat papeist,' and seems to 
have made himself unpopular in the town by attempting to corrupt the boys by 
his own religious tenets. For the first time the Town Council appear as taking 
an active part in the management of the school, which their funds supported. In 
1562, they addressed a missive to Lord James Stewart, afterwards Earl of Murray, 
and besought him to use his influence with Lord Robert Stewart, who, as com- 
mendator of Holyrood, held the exclusive patronage of the school, in order that 
Robertoun should be removed from the office of master.' 

The Council at the same time summoned Robertoun to produce his deed of 
presentation. For some time after this there appears to have been a constant 
strife between Robertoun and the Town Council, the Council endeavouring to 
dismiss him, and he endeavouring to retain his post. The Magistrates, in October 
3, 1562, declared him incompetent, and prohibited him from discharging the 
duties of master, and appointed a successor. Upon this Robertoun laid his case 
before Queen Mary. The Queen ratified the abbot's deed of presentation in his 
favour ; and in two letters given under her hand, and presented by Robertoun to 
the Town Council on January 17, 1564, preserved in the Town-Council records, 
she orders him to be reinstated, and ordains the Town Council to pay up all 
arrears of salary due to Robertoun. These express orders of the Queen the Town 
Council could not diwbey. Robertoun was continued, and Thomas Buchanan, 
nephew of George Buchanan, was appointed assistant to Robertoun. Buchanan 
was at that time regent or professor in St. Salvator's College, St. Andrews. He 

1 For this account of the history of the High School we are indebted to Stevens's 



Hittory qfthe High School qf£dtnbyrah, 

* Hwior^ qfthe Church and State o/Scotl 

* To their missive is appended the xoUowi 



Scotland. By Archbishop Spottiswood. 
ippendedthe following report, which is interesting, as containing 
the first mention of a determination on the part oi the authorities to erect the University of 
Edinburgh :— ' And for the upholding and sustening of the said maister and doctouris. 
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cord, April i, 1562. 
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EdiDburgli Temained but a short time, and Robertoun continued teacher until 1580, when 

High he retired on an allowance of 200 merka. 

School. Up ^ ^his time the appointment of the masters belonged, as we have said, to 

*""" the commendator of Holyrood. But io March 1566, Queen Mary made a gift to 
the Town Council of the patronages and endowments in fVlinburgh belonging to 
the Dominican and Franciscan monasteries, including that of the Grammar 
SchooL In 1684, Hercules Rollock was appointed master, and for some time the 
school was eminently successful under him. 

About this period there is frequent mention of periodical disturbances, or ' bar- 
' rings out,' carried on by the pupils of the High School. In 1580, the scholan 
were so turbulent that nine of them were committed to prison, and fined for 
their misconduct. In 1587 there was a formidable bairing out, which was not 
quelled until the civic authorities were assembled, and an entrance obtained by 
shattering the principal door to pieces. When they entered, they found that, 
besides provisions for several days, the scholars had in their possession fire-anns 
of every description, swords and halberts and other weapons, which fortunately 
were not used on this occasion. On 15th September 1595, the most serious affair 
of this nature occurred. According to established custom, the scholars sought a 
week's holiday or ' priTilege,' from the Magistrates. Their request was refused, 
and the boys, most of them ' gentUmenis bairns,' entered into a compact to 
revenge themselves upon the Magistrates. They provided themselves with fire- 
arms and swords, and in the dead of night took possession of the school-house, 
and strongly barricaded and guarded every entrance into it. Rollock having failed 
to effect an entrance, called in to his aid the municipal power. John Macmoran, 
one of the Magistrates, immediately came to the High School with the city 
officers to force an entrance. Upon their appearance in the yards, the boys 
became outrageous, and appeared determined to oppose to the utmost any attempt 
to force an entrance. WUliam Sinclair, son of the Chancellor of Caithness, who 
appeared to be one of the most influential of the ringleaders, was seen to take 
his stand at a window overlooking one of the entrances, and commanding all 
that was going on without Macmoran, not anticipating any danger, was ui^ging 
his officers to force the door with a long beam used as a battering-ram. 
Sinclair remained at his window, threatening to shoot Macmoran if he did not 
desist.^ He persisted, and had nearly burst open the door, when a shot in the 
forehead from Sinclair's pistol killed him on the spot. ' The haill tounis men 
' rane to the scooU, and tuik the said baimis, and pat them in the Tolbuithe : 

* Bot the haill baimis wer lattin frie, without ane hurte dune to thame for the 

* same, within ane schort tyme thairefter.' They were tried by an assize, of 
whom the majority were peers of the realuL Shortly after this, Rollock was 
dismissed from Uie mastership, the Magistrates having declared his place 
vacant, and appointed a committee to shut tiie school, and to ' intromit witt the 
' keys, if any there might chance be.' 

Previous to 1593, nothing except Latin had been taught in the schooL 
In this year it was thought desirable that penmanship should also be taught, 
and a teacher was appointed. A room was fitted up at the expense of the 
city, but no salary was allowed. The master was authorized to charge ten 
shillings Scots (tenpence sterling) quarterly from each scholar, In 1597, the 
course of study was completely revised. Four regents or teachers, ' learned and 

* godly men,' of whom the fourth was principal, are to bb appointed to teach the 
Grammar School, and the classes are to be arranged as follows : — 

In the/r«^ or junior class, the Latin Elementary text-book of Andrew Simson— 
which was better known from the place of his zealous ministerial and scholastic 
labours as the Dunbar Rudiments — ^was employed, with CoUoquiea of Cordery ; 
and on Sunday, the CcUecheais Palatinahu. The second class were taught tiie 
rules of the first part of Pelisso, wrote exercises or versions thrice a week, and 
read the Tristia of Ovid and Cicero's familiar Epistles. On Sunday they com- 
mitted to memory the Catechism 'lately set out in Latin.' In the third class 
they were instructed in the second part of Pelisso, the Syntaxis of Erasmus, 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, Terence. On Sunday, Buchanan's Psalms, In the 
fourth or highest class, the third part of Pdisso with Buchanan's Ptosodia, 
linacre On the Construction qf t?^ Latin Language, Virgil, Sallust, Cesar's 
Commentaries, Florus, Ovid's Epistles. On Sunday Buchanan's ** heroic " Psalms. 

^ ' Ane scholar bad him desist from dinging of the door, wtberwayis, he wowit to God, 
/ he sould itchute ane pair of bulletis throw hia heid.' — Diary of Rdbert Birrd, pp. 34, 35. 
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A code of 'orders' or regulations was drawn up about this time (1598) for the Edinhurgh 
internal management of the school. In it the duties of the principal and regents ?!^^ 
are laid down, and the organization of the school is regulated with great minute- __^ ' 
ness. The principal was enjoined to conTene once a week the doctors or regents, 
and all the classes, and then to try and punish general faults, * according to 
reason.' He was officially to visit each class once a week, and ascertain if the 
pupils were obedient. If a regent neglected his duty, the principal was to ad- 
monish him twice or thrice, and if that had not the desired e£fect, his name was 
to be reported to the CounciL No regent was permitted to put in advance or 
keep back any pupil without the consent of his superior ; nor could he without 
the concurrence of the principal and the other regents divide his class. Those 
boys who had entered a particular class, unless found by the principal ' to hald 
wHh their marrowes ' or equals, were not to be put back save at the quarterly 
examinations. 

The ascension of the three subordinate classes was directed to take place 
yearly, in February, and of the highest class in September, when the young 
men were transferred from it to the University. A few days before the ascen- 
sion there was a strict examination. Each of the lowest classes was examined 
by the other three masters, the highest class by the second professor of the 
Ck)Ilege, namely, by that professor who had received the dass the year imme- 
diately preceding. Care was taken that there should be present the Magis- 
trates, ministers, and < sic of the advocattis as may be haid.' The boys were 
examined on the lessons which they had learned. The progress of the highest 
three classes was tested by questions and themes, the lowest by questions only. 
The quarterly examinations took place at Candlemas (February 2), Beltane 
(May 16), TAmmas (August 1), and Martinmas (November 11). 

In r^ard to school fees, ihe following regulations were at the same time 
passed : — The first regent was to have quarterly from each scholsr thirteen shil- 
lings and fourpence ; the second regent was to have the same sum ; the third 
regent had fifteen shillings ; and the fourth or principal, twenty shillings. Be- 
sides this, the principal was to be acknowledged by every boy at the school 
' of ane quarterlie dewtie of xu>.' The teachers received salaries from the town ; 
the first and second regents had twenty pounds, the third had fifty merks, 
and the head master had two hundred marks yearly.^ 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century an attempt was made to revert to 
the old state of things, and instead of having * four maisters and four scholes,' the 
Council determined to have a principal and ushers. Their scheme was laid before 
the ' four sessiouns of the kirk,' and by the advice of the clergy they determined 
to give the new plan a trial for another year. About this time Hume, who had 
been principal regent, resigned, and became teacher of the Grammar School of 
Prestonpans, and Kay, who was Professor of Humanity in the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, was appointed in Hume's place. It is not uninteresting to find the head 
master of the metropolitan Grammar School preferring the same position in a 
provincial grammsr school, and, at the same time, a professor in the University 
accepting &e position of mastership in a school In 1614 a fifth class was added 
to the High-School curriculum, and in it were taught the rudiments of Greek. 

From this date until 1666 there is no notice of anything of importance having 
oocurred in connexion with the school There are several changes of masters, 
but little else. In 1666 there appears to have existed an impression, not dis- 
similar to that which exists in some quarters at the present day, to the e£fect that 
the classical classes in the University were ' poaching upon ' and interfering with 
the higher classes in the Grammar School It was sgreed by the Town Council 
that ' two of their number should wait upon the College of Justice, to acquaint 

* them that it has been moved to abolish the Humanity class in the University, 

* as prejudicial not only to the Grammar School but to the College itself, and 
' proposing that the salary of the professor should be employed some other way 
' for advancing learning.' The College of Justice, without hesitation, refused to 
listen to such a recommendation. The High ScJiool classes, however, were re- 
cruited by the attendance of a number of boys from Heriot's Hospital, and for a 
century and a half thereafter, at which time a resident master was appointed to 

^ Twenty shillings or one pound Scots was equal to 20d. sterling, and a merk to IS^d. 
fiterling. In other words, one pound sterling was equivalent tu 18 merks, or 12 pounds 
Scots. 
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Edinburgh Heriot*8 Hospital, thfl more advanced boys from the Hospital attended the High 

^^ School 

' j^ 1668, the library, which now numbers nearly 7000 volomes, was instituted 

for the benefit of the teachers and pupils. Eleven years after this, in 1679, the 
lector, and one of the doctors, staunch Presbyterians, were deprived of office^ in 
consequence of their declining to adhere to Episcopacy. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century, the school had fallen into decay, 
and great efforts were made to revive it, apparently with some success. During 
the past century Acts of the Town Council had frequently been passed for the 
prevention of private schools in order to secure the monopoly to the Hi^^ School, 
and about the middle of the century the Privy Councal issued a proclamation 
prohibiting all private Latin schools to be kept in the suburb or city. The con- 
sequence of which was that the following declaration was made by the individuals 
against whom the injunction was directed :— 

'Bdinburgh^ Jan. 28, 1680. — We, under subscribers, keepers of Latin schools 
' within this city, bind and oblige us, conform to the Court ordinance, that we 

< shall, before the term of Whitsunday next, cease and forbear to keep Latin 
' schools by teaching children within the city or privileges thereof; and ^lall not 
* in time coming take upon us, each of us for our own parts, to teach Latin, or 
' 'keep a public or private school for that effect in any time coming, under sucJi a 
' penalty as the Town Council think fit to impose upon us. — Sie subacrib. J. Han- 

' MAT, GXOBOB YotJNO, W. LbBSOMX, RoBEBT WiLSOK, WaLTXB GRKBirULW.' 

It appears to have been the case that whenever the school fell into decay or 
unpopularity the existence of private schools was assigned as the cause^ and tiiey 
were ordered to be discontinued. Such restrictions on free-trade in education 
have often been noticed in our reports. 

In 1715, geography is mentioned for the first time as forming part of the school 
course. On September 15th of that year, the treasurer is directed to buy geo- 
graphical maps for the scholars in the High School at a price not exceeoQng 
twenty pounds Scots. 

In 1776, the class-rooms, which were low in the roof and uncomfortable, could 
not accommodate the numbers, which had greatly increased It was determined 
to build a new school, and subscriptions to the amount of £2000 were raised. 
Among the subscribers were the Duke of Bucdeuch, Alexander Wedderbum, the 
Solicitor-General of England, afterwards Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Hopetoun, 
and others. The Town Council subscribed three hundred pounds. The building 
was commenced in 1777, and appears to have been opened before 1780, because 
in that year a writing-master was appointed in lieu of Mr. Maclure, who had 
deserted his post. This Mr. Maclure had, in 1746, served in the battle of Falkirk, 
and was there taken prisoner by the rebels, who^ on searching him, found under 
his waistcoat a large paper label bearing these words : — ' This is the body of 

< John Maclure, writing-master in Edinburgh; whoever finds the same is requested 
' to give it decent Christian burial.' 

There is little information worthy of notice from this time until 1809, when 
Dr. Adam, the rector, author of Adiun's Boman AntiquUiea^ died suddenly, having 
been seized in the school with an apoplectic affection. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Pillans, who was appointed in 1 8 1 0. In 1 820, on Professor Christison's death, Mr. 
Pillans succeeded to the Latin Chair, and Mr. Carson was appointed rector in 
his place. 

About this time, a scheme for the establishment of two schools in Edinburgh 
began to be mooted, and it resulted in the foundation of the Edinburgh Academy 
and of the present High School The foundation-stone of the latter building was 
laid on the 28th of January 1825, and the new building was opened on the 23d 
of June 1829, the Old School in Infirmary Street being sold for £7,500. 

In 1845, Dr. Schmitz succeeded Dr. Carson as rector. In 1849, in addition to 
the instructions in elementary science, the Town Council agreed that instruction 
and lectures on natural philosophy and chemistry should be introduced into the 
High-School curriculum, and lecturers on these subjects were appointed. 

In 1865, Dr. Schmitz resigned his rectorship^ and Dr. Donaldson, the present 
rector, succeded him. It was detormined at this juncture that there should be 
a change in the system of education pursued at the High SchooL 

Accordingly, in June 1866, the education committee of the Town Council drew 
up a report upon the proposed changes. Their report was accepted, and their 
reconunendations in a great manner carried out. For the sake of deamess, and 
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to prayent all potrible miBeoutraotion of the soheme in f orce^ we give in full the Bdinbuigh 
pruepeotns of ti&e school : — a!^^ 

' The patrons have resolTed to eany oat the following prindpleB in the fature ^_^ 
' management of the school : — 

* 1. That each teacher be appointed for a special department; that, for 

* instance, a teacher of classics teach classics and collateral branches only; 
' and a teacher of Wnglish teach English and collateral branches only. The 
' advantages of this principle are patent. The teacher who confines himself to 
' the teaching of Latin and Greek can devote his whole energies to excellence in 

* that department. He can give his undivided powers to attain eminence him- 
' self in classical literature, and he can study with thoroughness the best modes 
' of making his knowledge available for his pupils. 

* In harmony with this principle, the patrons have arranged that the staff of 

* the school shall consist of three masters, who are to give instruction in classics 

* alone-- the rector, and two classical masters ; of two English masters, who shall 
' teach English and modem history and geography ; of a mathematical master, 
' who shall teach mathematics and natural philosophy only ; of a teacher of 
' arithmetic, with an assistant ; of a teacher of writing and book-keeping, with 
' an assistant ; and of teachers of French, Qerman, drawing, gymnastics, and 
' fortification. Lecturen on science will also give lessons. 

' 2. That a s]rstem of prescribed courses be established. It is not intended 
' that these courses shall be absolutely imperative. Attendance on the Latin and 
' English classes in the first four yean, and on lAtin alone in the fifth and sixth 

* is absolutely imperative. All other classes are optionaL But it is desirable 
' that all the pupils should follow the prescribed courses ; pecuniary advantages 
' accrue to those who take them, and it is expected that reasons be assigned for 
' departure from theuL 

* 3. That every department of knowledge fitted for training the mind should 
' be used in the school for that purpose, and that, therefore, the Natural sciences 
' should be employed to educate. In harmony with this principle, botany, 
' zoology, natui«l philosophy, chemistry, and physiology will be made auxiliary 

* to forming the mind. The utmost care will be taken to prevent these classes 
' from f slling into mere general knowledge classes. They wiU be used to bring 

< out those powen of the mind, such as observation and reasoning, by induction, 
' which the natural sciences are best calculated to foster. 

' The application of these principles is made in the following programme ior 
« Session 1866-67 :— 

* CtnuacuLUic 

' The curriculum extends over a period ol six years. The school is divided 

* into six classes in harmony with this arrangement. 

' Fint Class. — The first or elementary class commences the study of I^tin. 

* For this dass the only qualification necessary is, that the intending pupil be 
' able to read English with ease. With the Latin master, the pupil learns in this 
' year the principal portions of the Latin grammar. He is much occupied in 

* translating short sentences from English into Latin, and he reads from a 
' Delectus or Beader. Under the English mastera he is exercised in reading, 

< spelling, dictation, English grammar, and short compositions. He also goes 

* over ti^e history of Scotland and the geography of the British Isles. He 
' receives lessons in botany one hour a week. In arithmetic, the pupil is exer- 
' cised in simple and compound rules, tables of weights and measures, reduction ; 

* and Hke Advanced Side in practice, proportion, and vulgar fractions. 

' Second Class, — The second dass studies in Latin, PhsBdms, Cornelius Nepos, 

* or any other author suitable to young pupils. The class is stUl occupied with 

* the grammatical exercises, and has frequent repetitions in the grammar. In 
' English the pupil now reads one of Sir Walter Scott's poems, t>r a similar easy 

* English dassia He is still drilled in reading, spelling, dictation, English gram- 
' mar, and composition. He also studies the history of England and the history 

* of BLome. In geography, he learns the facts, both physi^ and political, con- 
' nected with the various countries of Europe. He receives lessons onoe a week 
' in aodogy. In this year he commences Uie study of French. For this pnr- 

* pose he meets with tibe French master three times a week, but no lessons are 
' prescribed, as it is intended that all the work should be done in the dsss. In 
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uritlunetio, the pupil is ezerciBed in simple and oompoiind proportion, interest ; 
and the Advanced Side in vulgar and decimal fractions. 

* Third Claes. — ^In the third class, Cesar and Ovid are the Latin classics gene- 
rally read. Exerdses from English into Latin are regularly prescribed, and 
systematic t<eaching of ancient geography, Roman antiquities, and prosody is 
given. The grammar is revised, and much additional matter, especially in 
regard to sjmtaz, imparted. In English, the pupil reads Gowper or Miltan, or 
some English author moderately difficult, analysing and paraphrasing, as well 
as finding out allusions and panllek. He is also drilled in recitation, spelling, 
dictation, EngUsh gramnuu*, and composition. He studies the great events in 
the history of the world, from the fall of the Roman Empire till the Reforma- 
tion, and becomes acquainted with the geography of Asia and Africa. He like- 
wise reads the history of Greece. One hour a week is devoted to some branch 
of natural philosophy. He now gives a fuU hour daily to French, and is exer- 
cised in French conversation and translation from French into English, and 
English into French. In arithmetic, the pupil is exerdsed in interest, discount, 
commercial allowances, buying and selling stock, with frequent revisal of 
former rules. 

' Fourth Class, — ^In the fourth dass the Latin classics read are Sallust or 
Cicero, and VirgiL Occasionally some of the Odes of Horace are studied, and 
the various metres are explained. There are frequent exercises in Latin com- 
position, both in prose and verse, and instruction is given in antiquities, ancient 
geography, and other collateral branches of Latin study. In English, Milton, 
or some author of similar difficulty, is read and explained. Essays and other 
compositions are exacted. The pupil studies also the history of the English 
language and literature, and the great events in the history of the world, from 
the Reformation to the present day. He prepares the geography of America, 
and revises the geography of Britain. One hour a week is devoted to some 
branch of natural philosophy. In arithmetic the pupil is exennsed in compoimd 
interest, progressions, extraction of the square and cube roots with applicfttions, 
exchange. 

' In tiiis year pupils commence Greek. The grammar is taught, exercises 
from English into Greek are prescribed, and the pupil learos to read in some 
easy Greek author. 

' Should pupils wish to perfect their knowledge of English rather than to com- 
mence the study of a new language, the hour devoted by the rest of the class 
to Greek may be devoted by them to English composition and those other 
branches of English which are of immediate practical importance. 
' The pupil continues the study of French, the master now conveying his in- 
struction in that language, but it is permitted to those pupils who may wish to 
enter business after the tominatibn of the fourth year to take German instead. 
' The pupil may also have writing or book-keeping this year, without extra 
charge, but the subject is left entirely to the discretion of the parent or 
guaidian. During these four years the pupil remains with the same classical 
master. If he has been diligent, he has acquired a good knowledge of Latin, 
he is well acquainted with some of the great English classics, and knows some- 
what of the history of the English language and literature. He has made a 
special study of the histories of Scotland and England, Greece and Rome, and 
has surveyed the great events in the history of the world. He has also been 
led over the principal countries in the world, and has acquired a knowledge of 
many facts and principles of physical geography. He leams some of the facts 
of botany, zoolojgy, and natural philosophy ; and he has been practised in all 
the rules of arithmetic. While Latin is made a primary study, the other 
branches are so taught that they shall cultivate the mind, and give it strength 
and vigour, instead of dissipating its energies. 

' Fifth Class, — ^From the fourth class the pupil passes to the rector. Three 
courses now lie open to biuL He may make classics, or English, or mathe« 
matics, the predominant study. But wbatever be the main study, all the 
pupils of the fifth and sixth classes attend the rector for one hour together. 
During this hour Cicero and Horace are read, and the main purpose of the class 
is to make Latin a means of rendering the pupil more thoroughly acquainted 
with his own language, of cultivating his taste and disciplining his mind. 
Special portions of the histories of Rome and of Latin literature are discussed 
in lectures. 
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' If the pupil makes olassica the predominant study, he attends the rector's Bdinhuzgh 
special fifth class for Latin. The authors generally read in this class are Cicero, ¥^^ , 
Liiry, Tacitus, Horace, and Terence. The text is expounded with great care and 
minuteness, and lessons are given in Latin composition, both in prose and verse. 

* He also attends the first dass classical master for Greek. The authors gene- 
rally read are Xenophon and Homer. 

* In English, he studies more fully the laws of composition, the grammar and 
history of the English langusge, and some English authors, such as Chaucer 
and Shakspere, are read with care. He receives an advanced course of physical 
geography. 

< He is also taught mathematics and German. He may if it is wished attend 
classes for writing, book-keeping, or French, without extra charge, but these 
classes are not reckoned as part of the prescribed course. In the French class, 
the highest French classics are read. In arithmetic the pupil is exercised in the 
Text Book ; subjects taught depend much on the attainments of the pupik. 
' Sixth Class, — In the sixth class the pupil, besides attending the rector's com- 
bined dass, attends a special sixth dass for Latin. In this class the most diffi- 
cult Latin writers, such as Plautus, Lucretius, and Tadtus are read, and suit- 
able exercises are prescribed in Latin composition both in prose and verse. He 
also attends the rector for Greek. In this Greek class the authors read are 
Homer, Herodotus, Thucydidee, Plato, Demosthenes, the Tragedians, or others 
equally suitable. He also attends mathematics and German, and he may have 
book-keeping or French if it is wished, without extra charge, though these 
subjects are not part of the prescribed course. 

' In English, he studies composition, the philology of English, the early Eng- 
lish authors, the constitutional history of England, and the history of English 
literature. A course of logic is likewise given. 

' The fifth and sixth classes combined receive lessons, once a week, in 
chemistry and physiology, these subjects being taken up each alternate year. 
' Mathematical Side, — If the pupil is to make mathematics the predominant 
study, he attends the mathematical dass two hours daily, and I^tin only one 
hour. He also attends the English and German classes, and may have book- 
keeping or French without extra charge. 

' EngUsh Side, — If he is to make English the predominant study, he attends 
the English master two hours daily. He studies Latin, and mathematics, and 
German, one hour each daily, and he may have French or book-keeping with- 
out extra chai^. 

It will be seen from this survey of the work done in the classes, that the 
aim of the High School is to give a thorough education. In the first three 
years, the course of instruction is the same for alL In the fourth, the pupil 
has a choice either of carrying out more completely his English or his classical 
studies. In the fifth and sixth, the arrangements are such that the pupils may 
be prepared for the CJniversity, for the aitillery and engineer competitions, or 
for the Indian Civil Service Examination. The teacher of engineering is a 
trained engineer, both dvil and mining, and he has had considerable experi- 
ence in the practice of both departments. The school is likdy to be recognised 
by Government, as one in which gentlemen may be prepared for dvil engineer 
appointments under Government in India and tibe Colonies. A special class in 
Greek will also be formed by the rector, for reading the most difficult Greek 
authors, such as Pindar and JSschylus, and for Greek composition, should a 
suffident number of pupils come forward. The object of this class will be to 
fit for the Indian Civil Service, and to help old pupils in competitions for Uni- 
versity Scholarships, Ferguson Scholarships, or similar rewards of learning. 

* In the first four classes, the only branches absolutdy imperative are lAtin 
and English. In the rector's classes, Latin only is absolutdy imperative. 
But it is much to be wished that as many pupils as possible inll follow the 
prescribed courses, and it will be seen from the table of fees that there is con- 
siderable pecuniary advantage in taking them. 

'■ C^ional C2aMe«.— Classes for drawing, for fortification and civil and mining 
engineering, and for fencing, gymnastics, and military drill, are open to all the 
pupils. 

* JExammations. — Quarterly written examinations take place in every class, 
under the direction of the rector and master of the class. At the end of every 
session the classes are examined by competent examiners^ in conjunction with 

o 
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the rector and masters, and an annual exhibition is held about the end of July, 
in the presence of the Magistrates and Town Council, of the professors of the 
University, the clergy in the city, and other learned bodies, as well as of the 
public generally. Prizes, consisting of gold and silver medals and books, are 
then awarded for eminence in the various subjects taught. 

* At the end of the fourth year, pupils are examined in writing on all the sub- 
jects in which they have received instruction, and those who reach a certain 
number of marks receive a diploma signed by the Lord Provost, the Convener 
of the Education Committee of the Town Council, the rector, and the examiners. 
These certificates are of two classes, literary and commercial, the literaiy 
relating to classics and mathematics, and the commercial to modem languages 
and other branches. 

' At the end of the sixth year a more diflScult examination takes place, and 
higher diplomas are conferred on deserving pupils. ^ 

' The examiners in these great examinations are, besides the rector and masters, 
scholars of established rei>utation. 

' ReligUma Instruction — To the moral and religious training of the pupils the 
utmost attention is paid, the Scriptul*es being read in the junior classes, and 
the Greek Testament forming i>art of the course of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
classes. The evidences of the Christian religion are systematically taught^ and 
the school is daily opened with prayer. 



Genebal Plan op Study. 



Pv 



Hours. 


First Class. 


Second Class. 


Third Chiss. 


Fourth Ckss. 


9—10 
10—11 
11—12 
12—1 

1-2 

2—3 
3—4 


Writing. 

English. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Drawing. 


Arithmetic. 

English. 

Writing. 

lAtin. 

Latin. 

English. 

French or 
Drawing. 


English. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

English. 

French. 

Arithmetic. 

Writing or 
Drawing. 


Greek or English. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

English. 

Writing, Book-keep- 
ing, or Drawing. 

French or Ger- 
man. 

Arithmetic or 
Mathematics. 



/i 



Hours. 


Fifth Class. 


Sixth Class. 


Mathematical Side. 


English Side. 


9—10 


Greek. 


Mathematics. 


Mathematics. 


Book-keeping. 


10—11 


Mathematics. 


Greek. 


Mathematics. 


Mathematics. 


11—12 


English. 


Latin. 


English. 


English, 


12—1 


Latin. 


Latin. 


Latin. 


Latin. 


1—2 


Latin. 


English. 


Book-keeping or 
Drawing. 


English. 
German or 


2—3 


German. 


Book-keeping 
or Drawing. 


German. ' 


Drawing. 


3—4 


French or 


German and 


French. 


French or 




Drawing. 


French. 




Drawing. 



Sucb, therefore, is the history of the High School down to the present day. 
We have dwelt at great length upon it, both from its position as the most 
important and one of the most ancient of the burgh schools in Scotland, and from 
the fact that more men of eminence have been trained in it than in any other 
school in Scotland. 

It would extend this report beyond aU reasonable limits if we were to give a 
full list of all those who began their education here, and rose to distinction 
afterwards, but we may mention a few of the more eminent. Out of a list of 
some three hundred names we select the following as a sample : — 
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Names of Eminent Men EDtrcATED at the Hioh School. 


Edinburgh 








High 


Nanus. 


Years at School, 


AJUrwards 


SchooL 


Alexander, William, . 


1763-1765. 


Jjord Chief Baron of England. 




Blair, Hugh, . . . 


1729, 


Author of Sermons and Lectures on 
Hhetoric and Belles Lettres. 




Boswell, James, . . 


1766, 


Biographer of Dr. Johnson. 




Brougham, Lord, . . 


1790-1791, 


Loid Chancellor of England* 




Cockbom, Hemry, 




Lord CockbunL 






1699, 


of Hawthornden. Poet and His- 
torian, 




Erskine, Thomas, . . 


1723, 


Lord Chancellor of England. 




Ferrier, James, . . 




Professor Ferrier. 




Hall, Captain Basil, . 


1797-1800, 


Author of Voyages, etc. 




Homer, Francis, . . 


1792, 






Hume, David, . . . 


1765-1767, 


Author of a Treatise on Criminal 
Law of Scotland, 




Jeffrey, Francis, . . 




Lord Jeffrey. 




Mackenzie, Henry, . 


17631757, 


Author of the Man q/* Feeling, 




Scott, Walter, . . . 


1779-1781, 


Sir Walter Scott. 




Stewart, Dugald, . . 


1761-1766, 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Ekiinburgh. 




Tytler Patrick' Eraser, 




Author of the History of Scotland 




Wedderbum, Alexr., 


1741-1745, 


Lord Chancellor of England, under 








the title of Lord Loughborough. 





Management. 

The management of the school is vested exclusively in the Town Council, and 
they exercise all the functions usually exercised by the managers of burgh schools. 

BUILDINOS. 

The site of the school building is excellent, and the whole structure forms one 
of the most architecturally beautiful objects in Edinburgh. It stands on a 
terrace cut out of the solid rock, sheltered from the north wind, but somewhat 
exposed to the east and west Both ends of the main building admit two storeys 
of class-rooms, but the several apartments of the central portion occupy its whole 
height, by which adjustments a separate and easy access to the hall and all the 
class-rooms has been effected. Mr. Stevens describes the building in the follow- 
ing words : — 

' The centre portico is hexastyle, and, having a double range of oolunms, pro- 
' jects considerably in front of the general fa9ade. This distinctive feature of 
( the building is of the purest Grecian Doric, — the general proportions and most 
' minute details of the celebrated Athenian temple of Theseus having been 
' closely adhered to The length of the main building is nearly 270 feet, 

being 15 feet longer than the principal front of the University of Edinburgh ; 
' but if the lodges which contain the writing and mathematical class-room and 
' the janitor^s lodge be included, there is an architectural composition extending 

* upwards of 400 feet. 

* The hall, a splendid and well-proportioned apartment, occupies the centre, 
' and is 76 feet by 43, and upwards of 30 feet high. On one side, and com- 

* mnnicating with it, are the rector's class rooms, besides a private room. On 
< the other side of the hall are the library and other apartments. 

' The extremities of the main building are occupied with the teaching apart- 

* ments of the classical masters. The building and playground occupy an extent of 
' two acres, completely protected from the hill and the road in front by a wall and 
' iron rail.' 

There is accommodation in all the class-rooms for 1676 scholars ; this is ex- 
clusive of the large haU. 

Finance. 

The following bequests have been made at different times in favour of High Bunariss. 
School scholars : — 

(1.) Dr. Robertson, who died in 1639, appropriated a sum of money, the inter- 
est of which he directed should be divided yearly by the Town Council o( 
Edinburgh among four scholars of the High SchooL By his deed of mortifica- 
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School of Edinburgh, bearing the name of Johnston, whom failing, to four poor 
scholars out of Heriot's Hospital. These four bursaries are now converted into 
two bursaries of £12, 10s. each, and are awarded to students without reference 
to the original destination. 

(2.) Mr. Penman, who died in 1765, left £387, 15s. 6d., part of the interest 
whereof, viz. £2, 5s. and £1, 16s., falls to be given to two scholars at the High 
School, to be held for four years. The patron of this bursary is Mr. Little 
Gilmour of Craigmillar, whom failing, the Presbjrtery of Edinburgh, and it ia 
paid by the Senatus Academicus. 

(3.) The dux of the High School, if he wish to prosecute his studies for one of 
the learned professions, and require assistance, is entitled to demand that the 
governors of HerioVs Hospital should present him to a bursary at their disposal of 
the annual value of £20, tenable for four consecutive years, during the students* 
attendance in the literary classes of the University of Edinburgh.^ 

(4.) Mr. Benjamin Mackay, sometime one of the classical masters of the High 
School, directed his trustees to invest £100 in the hands of the Town Council for 
the encouragement of literature and science in the High School, to enable them 
to award among other prizes ' a bursary of £10, to be presented in the great hall 
' at the public examination quadriennially by the Lord Provost.' This bursary, 
the Town-Clerk informs us, has not yet been presented. 

Previous to 1838, the salaries of the rector, the four classical mssters, and the 
janitor (in so far as not provided from fees), the cost of prizes to the classes, and 
the cost of repairing and maintaining the buildings, were defrayed from the com- 
mon good of the city. In 1838, ' The City Agreement Act ' was passed. Section 
18 of that Act directed that an annual sum of £2,500 should be paid to the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Council 'for the maintenance and support of the 
College and Schools ' of the City, * in full of all demands competent to the said 
Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council upon the said Harbour and Docks ' of 
Leith, ' and other Property and Works, or the Income or Revenue thereof.' 

By section 21, it was provided that, before the application of the £2,500 to the 
College and other purposes, a statement of the intended appropriation shoold be 
submitted to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, and their approbation 
thereof be signified in writing ; and the Town Council were required to transmit 
annually to the Treasury an account of the appropriation and expenditure of the 
£2,500. 

The allocation of the £2,500, approved by the Treasury in 1839; assigned 
£2,210 for College purposes, and £290 for High-School purposes. 

The salaries of the rector, masters, and janitor, were regulated by this Act 
until the financial year 1845-46, when Dr. Carson was succeeded by Dr. Schmiti 
as rector, and the former was granted a retired allowance of £100 a year,.and the 
latter an augmentation of salary of £66, 13s. 4d. (making the rector's salary £100 
a year). Both of these allowances, amounting together to £166, 13s. 4d., were 
specially directed to be charged on the City's municipal revenues. On the death 
of Dr. Carson, in the year 1850-51, the rector's supplementary salary from the 
municipal revenues was increased to £106, 13s. 4d. per annum.' In 1854-55, the 
rector's supplementary salary was further increased to £166, 13s. 4d., and sup- 
plementary salaries were granted to the four masters of £15 each, and to the 
janitor of £5, amounting in all to £231, 13s. 4d., specially chaigeable on the 
municipal funds. This sum, with the £120 of old salaries chaig^ against the 
College and School's revenues, made the total salaries paid to the rector, masters, 
snd janitor £351, 13s. 4d. The supplementary salaries of £231, 13s. 4d. con- 
tinued to be set against the City's municipal revenues down to and including the 
year 1859-60.' 

On 13th August 1861, the Magistrates and Council directed * That all pay- 

^ Stevens's History qf the High School, p. 143. 

' At the same time, the Town Council undertook the payment of a moiety of the re- 
tired allowance of £120 to Mr. Samuel Lindsay, formerly one of the classical masters. 
The £60 a-year was paid from the City*8 funds for three years and a quarter, till Hr. 
Lindsay's death in 18o3-54. 

• ' Between 1888 and 1860 various casual payments on account of tho Hieh School were 
' made from the City's municipal funds, viz. :— (1.) In 1841-48, £'268, 17s. Id. for pavement 
' in front of the school ; (2.) For temporary assistance in the teaching of certain classes : — 
* 1842.50, £10, lOs.; 1851-52, £57, 10s. ; and 1859-60, £10 » £78 ; in aU £841, 178. Id. 
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' menta connected with education made by the City, from I at August 1860, ex- Edinburgh 
' cept the payment to the Burgh School of Canongate, be entered in the College ^? , 
' and Schools Revenue Proper Account, and tlutt any deficiency be charged ^ * 
' against the Proper Revenue of the City.' 

This minute was, until July 1867, held to regulate the mode of stating the 
Schools Account ; and, accontingly, from and including the year 1860-61, the 
whole expenditure by the City on account of the High School has been set down 
in the Schools Accounts, and the deficiency thereon annually placed against the 
municipal revenues. 

In the three years 1861-62, 1862-63, and 1863-64, the revenues of the Schools 
Account consisted of the Leith annuity of £330 and the other revenues appropriated 
to schools purposes by the Act of 1861 ; and the expenditure charged thereon 
consisted of — (1.) Pajrments specially on account of the High School under heads 
similar to those charged upon the portion of the Leith annuity under the Act 
of 1838, including, however, the supplementary salaries as before explained ; 
(2.) Burdens affecting the Statutory Revenues other than the annuity; (3.) 
Expense of advertising and printing as to bursaries in the patronage of the Town 
Council; and (4.) a portion of the general expenses of management, chazged^in 
terms of Act of Council, 9th August 1859. 

On 6th September 1864 the Magistrates and Council approved tentatively of 
various suggestions made by the Education Committee as to the financial arrange- 
ments of the schooL These suggestions, in so far as they affected the school 
accounts, may be stated shortly thus : — (1.) That a moiety of the rector's class 
fees should be placed to the credit of the general income of the school ; (2.) 
That the rector's stated salary should be increased from £200 to £350 ; (3.) That 
the salaries of the classical masters should be increased from £35 to £52, 10s ; 
(4.) That the matriculation fees, of which a separate account had been kept, and 
which were held applicable to the payment of the janitor, and to the maintenance 
of the library, should also be placed to the credit of the general account ; (5.) 
That the payment of a new janitor to be appointed should be wholly by salary 
from the general funds, from which also a retired allowance should be provided 
for the then janitor ; and (6.) That the cost of fuel and cleaning, and the main- 
tenance of the library, should be charged on the general funds. 

Under these arrangements, the school's statutory revenues and certain school 
fees, on the one hand, and the expenses which had been previously separately 
charged upon these funds, on the other, were blended and mixed up in the 
school accounts for the years 1864-65 and 1865-66. 

For the year 1866-67, the revenue and expenditure may shortly be stated as 
follows : — 

1. AocouKT or THE School's Proper (or Statutort) Revencjes. 

JxevtnuB, 



Ordikart, 



Casual, 



Annuity from Leith Harbour, 

Greyfriars' mortdoth dues. 

Feu, teind, and tack duties, 

Annuities from prices of Church patronages. 



From Duke of Bncdeuch, teinds of Lempitlaw, 
four years, to Martinmas 1866, 



Total statutory revenue. 

Expenditure. 

High Sohool, Salaries and retired allowances, including £100 

as first moiety of Mr. M'Millan's, 
For prizes, besides £18, 15s. 5d. charged on fee 
fund, ..... 

Maintenance and repair of buildings, 
Miscellaneous, ..... 



£330 

55 12 

76 3 

53 2 

£513 17 

1474 19 8 

£1988 16 ' 8 



£419 18 3 

65 4 2 

163 2 

27 8 8 



Total on aeoount of the High School, £675 13 1 

; Carry forward, £675 13 1 



A 
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Advertising and printing in relation to bursaries, 
Proportion of general expenses, . 



Brought forward, £675 13 1 

96 12 9 
8 14 10 
94 19 7 



Balance in favour of this Account, 



Total expenditure. 



£876 3 
1112 16 4 

£1988 16 8 



n. AcxK)tnrr or the High School Fee Fund. 

Eeeeipts. 

Amount of matriculation and class fees (less £11, 6a. of arrears). 
Interest on bank account, .... 



3817 8 
6 4 9 



Total receipts, £3823 12 9 



Expenditure, 

Fees allocated to rector and masters, as per following table, 
Other payments charged ui>on the fees, riz. : — 

The remainder of Mr. M'Millan's retired allow- 

£50 

109 16 6 

59 15 9 

31 10 4 

161 15 9 

18 15 5 

25 



£3297 19 10 



ance, 
Janitors, last and present, . 
Coals, cleaners, etc.. 
Library expenses. 
Printing and advertising. 
Prizes (additional), . 
Management, as fixed by Council, 



Expenses of examinations incurred, but not paid (estimated at) 



Balance in favour of this Account, 



450 13 9 
20 9 3 

£3775 2 10 
48 9 11 

£3823 12 9 



in. IXCOMZ OF THE ReCTOB AND MaSTEBS DERIVED EROM SaIARIES AND FeEB, 

Year 1866-67. 



1, 

2. 
8. 
4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 




Salarian 


Fees 

AUooated. 


Total, 


]C6ctor, ....... 

MMten, Tls.,— Glanicia (Mr. Ounriohadt), 
Do.. (Dr. Bryee), 
Eugliah, flnt, .... 

Do., Moond, 

Franch, 

Oermnii, 

HindoBCftnl, .... 
Aritbmetfo,* Mr. Moflkt, flnl 

and Moond qaarter* 
Two anbtanta, 

HiUhematlaal, .... 
Writing and book-kaeplnfr 

Drawing 

Fencinx, 

Fortification, .... 
Lectonn on adenoe (four), .... 
Ezaminere— PorUon of Mr. McMillan's allow- 
•oce, £50 : four Frofonor^Bxamintfs, £42, . 


£200 
62 10 
62 10 

.... 


£414 19 9 
614 12 
476 16 6 
407 6 
147 16 
210 2 
69 7 6 
8 8 

171 11 

114 8 10 
87 17 6 

885 15 6 
61 1 9 
27 16 6 
25 10 

137 19 

92 


£614 19 9 
567 2 
629 6 
407 6 
147 16 
210 2 
69 7 
3 8 

171 11 

114 8 10 
87 17 6 

885 16 6 
61 1 9 
27 16 6 
25 10 

187 19 

92 


£806 


£3297 19 10 


£8602 19 10 



* The arithmetio fees for the session amount to £886^ 4s. 6d. 
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The 


following j 


ts the scale of fees per quarter : — 








FbBSCRIBED Ck)URBES. 




First class, 






Second 


ff 






Third 


»f 






Fourth 


>» 






Fifth 


f) 




rm A.%. 


Sixth 
_ ?i^ 


t _ 


•JAI l^t **l • 



Edinburgh 

High 

School. 



2 


2 





2 


10 





2 


15 





3 








3 


5 





3 


5 






Fees. 



If the prescribed course is not taken, the following is the scale of fees for the 
separate classes : — 

IlCrBBATIVZ. 



First class for Latin and English, 

Second „ do.. 

Third „ do., 

Fourth „ do.. 

For Latin in rector's dan, 

For Latin and English in rector's classes, 

Oftioxal. 

\^rocK, ■ . * • 

French, every day, 

French, two or three hours a- week, 

German, every day, 

German, two or three hours a- week. 

Mathematics, 

Book-keeping, 

Arithmetic^ • 

Writing, .... 



£1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 



£0 











12 
12 
15 
15 
10 




12 
12 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 












6 
6 

6 

6 
6 





^ 



^ 



6 


6 




Optional Branehe$, not induded in the preacribed Courses. 

Drawing, — ^Figure, landscape, architectural, and perspectiye. — 

Two hours a-week, . £0 10 

Four hours a- week, . 15 

Fencing, broadsword, gymnastics, and military drill, — 

One hour a- week, . . £0 10 

Fortification and civil and mining engineering, .20 

Matriculation Fee^ — 5s. per annum, payable at entry, for janitor, library, 

maps, models, etc. 

iVo other dues whatever. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact, that the prescribed course is Cost, 
not imperative in all cases. Certain classes are imperative, and certain are 
optional. The cost of education will depend, therefore, on the number of classes 
attended, when the course is not taken. When it is taken the cost is, as above, 

Classes 



1. 




2. 


3. 


4. 


6. 


6. 


£S, 


88. 


£10. 


£11. 


£12. 


£13. 


£13. 



It appears, however, that 25 boys in all do not follow the prescribed course. 
Of these 5 are in the second class, 2 in the third, 10 in the fourth, 6 in the fifth, 
and 2 in the sixth. Of those in tiie second class, 3 attend the imperative classes 
only, and cost £6, 8s. per annum ; 1 attends book-keeping and arithmetic in 
addition to the imperative classes, and costs £10, 18s. per annum ; and 1 attends 
French, and costs £S, 8s. per annum. Li the fourth class the highest fees 
amount to £12 per annum, and for that the pupil attends French and 
writing in addition to the imperative classes. The highest fees paid in the fifth 
class amount to £13, and for that the pupil attends Latin, English, book- 
keeping, and arithmetic. In the sixth class, the highest fees amount to £13, 
including Latin, Greek, and mathematics. 

It would appear, therefore, that a boy may be educated at a minimum of 
£6, 8s., and at a maximum of £13. But lees for drawing are not included in 
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Edinbmgh either of these amounts. For drawing, £2, 2s. must be added, which will bring 
?^^^ up the maximum fee to £15, 2s. Only 41 scholars were returned as learnings 

School. drawing. It will also be observed that a much better bargain is made by the 

parent in cases where the prescribed course is taken — at least there is a greater 

quantity and greater variety of instruction at the price. 

TSACHXBS. 

The staff of teachers is as follows : — ^The Classical Department of the school is 
taught by the rector and two classical masters. The rector, Br. Donaldson, ia a 
graduate with honours in the University of Aberdeen, and studied both at New 
College, London, and at Berlin University. Dr. Donaldson was for two years 
Greek tutor at Edinburgh University, two yean rector of the High School at 
Stirling, and for several years one of the classical masters in the High School 
before his appointment as rector. The classical masters are A. H. Bryce, LL.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin, and John Carmichael, A.M., of Edinburgh University, 
and F.S.A. 

The English Department is taught by two masters, who devote their whole 
time specuJly to iins subject. The senior master, Mr. Boss, is an alunmns of 
Glasgow University, and previous to his appointment to the High School, had 
been for seven years the classical, literary, and historical editor of ChanU)era*a 
Encydopoodia, The second English master, Mr. Calvert, prior to his appointment* 
had been English master in the Inverness Academy, and principal of a classical 
academy in England. 

The Modem Language Department is taught by a French master, C. H. 
Schneider, M.C.P., and by a German master, Mr. A. Von Bavensberg. The 
Mathematical Department is taken by two masters, Mr. Moffat and A&. Lees, 
both graduates of Edinburgh University, and by an assistant, Mr. Findlay, also 
a graduate in Arts. Writing and book-keeping are taught by Mr. Cooper and an 
assistant. Drawing is taught by Walter Ferguson, F.S.A., who attended the 
University of Edinburgh, and studied professionally under the late Sir William 
Allan, B.A. The staff of masters also includes the following : — 

Leeturera on Science. — Chemistry and Physiology, Dr Stevenson Macadam ; 
Natural Philosophy, W. Lees ; Zoology, J. B. Davies ; Botany, John Sadler, i 

F.B.P.S., assistant to the Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 

Fortification, CHvU and Mining Engineering. — ^lieut John Mackie, Engineer. 

Fencing and Oymnaatiea. — Captain Boland. 

SinduatanL — ^Mr. Thomson. 

SCHOLABS. 

The social position of the scholars at the High School is much the same as in 
all the burgh schools in the larger towns in Scotland. The fees are too high for 
the humbler classes, and the highest prefer to send their sons abroad or to 
England for their education. But all classes of the community, between the 
highest and the lowest, avail themselves of the school. This is apparent from 
a consideration of the following lists prepared for us by Dr. Donaldson, of the 
occupations of the parents of the first 21 scholars on the roll, the last 20, and the 
whole of the sixth class, — 59 in all=15*7 per cent, of the whole school : — 

The first 20 on the roll give the follow- 



ing results :-— 
2 Clergymen. 
2 General drapers. 

2 Railway managers. 

3 Gkneral merchants. 
2 Doctors. 

1 Tea merchant and grocer. 
1 Wine merchant. 
1 Teacher. 
1 Ironmonger. 

1 Bookbinder. 

2 Cabinetmakers. 
1 Sheriff officer. 

1 Professor. 

1 President of a bank. 



The last 20 on the list give— 

1 Solicitor. 

1 Shawl manufacturer. 

2 Colonels. 
5 Farmers. 

1 General draper. 

1 Brewer. 

1 Jeweller. 

1 Lecturer on science. 

1 Land steward. 

1 Professor of music. 

1 Superintendent Revenue Survey. 

1 Baker. 

1 Landed proprietor. 

1 Banker. 

1 Clerk of Session. 
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The Sixth Class :— Edinburgh 

1 In the Educational Office of Church of Scotland. School. 

1 President of Citizeu*s Bank, Kew Orleans (dead). .--I 

1 Farmer (dead). 

I Bookseller. 

3 Retired gentlemen (1 formerly editor of newspaper, 1 a farmer, 

and 1 an indigo planter). 
1 Parochial schoohnaster. 
1 Professor in University of Edinburgh. 
1 Publisher. 
1 Glass merchant. 
1 Editor of daily newspaper. 
1 Land steward. 
1 Landed proprietor. 
1 Revenue officer. 

1 Farmer. 

2 Doctors of medicine. 

Obganizatxok. 

The organization of the school has been sufficiently exhibited in the earlier part 
of this report It remains to state that the school meets for forty or forty-one 
weeks each year, leaving about eight weeks for holidays in simuner, one at 
Christmas, and about ten days in October and April during the sacramental fast 
days of the Presbyterian Church. The boys are required to know English well 
on admission, and in dubious cases their knowledge is tested by examination. 
The school is examined quarterly by the rector and masters, and once a year by 
professors of the University appointed by the Town Council, the subjects being 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, English, etc. As this is the most important burgh 
school in Scotland, we have thought it well to give a complete list of the work 
done in the principal dasses from October 1866 to June 1867 :-^ 

GIABSIOAL DEPABTHXNT, FOTH AND SIXTH CXA88EB. 

Fifth CloM — Greek. — Greek Testament, Acts of the Ax)oetles, chapa. i.-xv. 
inclusive. 

Bryce*8 Second Greek Reader — ^Extracts from Book IV. of Xenophon's Ana- 
bans, pp. 55-99. Extract from Book I. of Homer's Iliad, lines 1-171. 

The AleeUii of Euripides, lines 1-789. 

Schmitz's Greek Grammar, chaps, i.. xiv., xvi-xviii. 

Synopsis of Syntax in Bryce's Reader, chape, i-iii 

Carson's Greek Exercises, pp. 1-22. Initiative Exercises in the Greek Reader, 
on the extracts from Xenophon read, pp. 415-429. 

Xa<m.— Horace, Odea, Book L, 1-4, 6-12, 1418, 20-22, 24-26, 29, 30, 37, 38 ; 
Book n., 10-14 ; Book UL, 13-30 ; Book IV., 2-9, 12, 14, 15. H^xnies—l, 2, 
4, 6. ^pM«— Book L, 1-4, 6. 

Terence — Addphi, lines 1-300 of the ' Andria* — Cicero-— 'In C Verrem,' Act 
IL, Book IV., chape. 1-23. 

livy— Book L, chaps 1-27. 

Roman History, from time of the Gracchi to time of Cicero and JuUus GiBsar. 

Roman Literature, from Livius Andronicns to Lucretius. 

Wilkins's Latin Exercises, 1-18. Exercises in Bland's Hexameters. 

Sixth Class — Greek, — ^The following have been gone over carefully : — 
Greek Testament, Acts i.-xvL 
Homer — lUad, Book I. 
Sophocles — (Edipus Rex, 1-511. 
Thucydides, Book I., 1-30. 

The following have been done cursorily :— 

Homer — Odyssey, Book XVL 

Sophocles — (Edipus Rex, 511 to end. 

Greek Grammar. 

Ezerdses in Wilkins and in Beatson, as in programme. 
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Sixth Clasa — La^. — ^The following have been gone over carefully : — 

TlAutuB—Mostellaria, 1-890. 

Tacitus — Agrtcola^ and A nnaU, Book I. 

Horace^^a^tres, Book I., 9 ; Book IL, 8. Bpittlea, Book L, 2-4, 6, 20. Oiet, 
Book L, 1-4, 6-12, 14-18, 20-22, 24, 30, 37, 38; Book II., 10, 14; Book IH., 
13, 30 : Book IV., 2-9, 12, 14, 15. Epodes, 1, 2, 4, 6. 

Cicero — AoeuaaL in Verrem, Lib. IV. 1-23. 

The following have been gone over curBorily : — 

Virgil^^newi, Book VI. 

Horace — Ar8 Poetica, 1-324. 

TUxLtoA-^MosteUaria, 891 to the end. 

Roman History, 133 B.C.-33 b.c. 

Early Latin Literature. 

Exercises in Wilkins and in Bland, as in programme. 

MATHEBiATICAL DePABTMENT. 

Mathematica and Natural Pf^losophy, 

Junior Mathematical Classes — Algebra, — ^The elementary rules — simple equa- 
tions; problems; extraction of square root; extraction of cube root; literal 
equations ; simultaneous equations. 

Oeometry. — The first three books of Euclid ; deductions. 

Senior Mathematical Classes — Algebra. — Revision of elements; simple equa- 
tions ; problems ; evolution ; simultaneous equations ; fractions ; indices and 
surds ; quadratic equations ; problems ; progressions ; permutations and com- 
binations ; binomial theorem. 

Oeometry. — ^Fourth and Sixth Books of Euclid (Fifth Book treated algebraically) 
deductions. 

Trigonometry. — Solution of triangles ; mensuration of heights and distances ; 
analytical trigonometry. 

MensunUian. — Surfaces and solids ; application of algebra to geometiy. 



Subjects qf Lectures in Natural Philosophy. 

1. The general properties of matter. 

2. The centre of gravity. 

3. The mechanical powers. 

4. Pneumatics. 

5. Hydrostatics. 

—All illustrated by experiments, models, and diagrams. 

Engush Department. 

(1.) With Senior English Master. 

The first class has read and been examined on Mackenzie's Bistory qf Soot- 
landf from the invasion of the Romans to the period of the Reformation, and 
has also gone over the geography of the United Kingdom in Anderson's Class*Book 
q/" Geography. 

The second class has read and been examined on the History cf England 
(Collier), from the Roman invasion to the reign of Edward III., and on the His- 
tory of Rome (Collier), from the building of tiie city to the fall of the Republic 
A portion of the work has also been parsed and grammatioally analysed twice a 

The third class has read and been examined on the Great Events qf History 
(Collier), beginning with the destruction of Jerusalem, and coming down as far 
as the Crusades. It has also gone over the geography of Asi% and part of Africa 
(Anderson's ClasS'Book)^ has had a course of Scripture geography, with sketches 
of the history of the nations adjoining Palestine, and has had weekly exercises 
in Mason's English Grammar (2/6). A course of English composition has also 
been given, and essays have been written at regular intervals. 

The fourth class has been examined on the History qf France (White), from the 
Roman conquest to the accession of Henri (}uatre, and has gone over the geo« 
graphy of Nortii and South America and Polynesia (Anderson's ClasS'Book). It 
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l&jis also been examined on the conne of English literature daring the 18th and Edinhorgh 
first part of the 19th centuries ; and select passages from the best authors (prose ^^^ 
and poetic) have been read to illustrate the criticism of the text-book (Spalding). 
In Dr. Graham's Etymology, the miscellaneous exercises, and part of the section 
on Greek derivation, have been gone over, and essays have also been written at 
regular intervals. 

In each of the four classes, there have been bi-weekly exercises in spelling. 

The fifth class has been examined in English literature, from Surrey to Milton ; 
and in Scottish literature, from Barbour to Buchanan. The text-book is Spald- 
ing, with additions (literary and historical), and analysis of the more celebrated 
works of the period by the master. The class has also read critically and etymo- 
logically the ' Prologue' to the CcuUeiimry Tale*, and the * Knight's Tale,' and has 
likewise been examined on Bain's Rhetoric, as far as the section on Sentence and 
Paragraph, and on Page's Iniroduetion to Physical Geography, the first 100 pages. 
EasajTS have also been written. 

The sixth class has studied the course of English literature (Spalding), from 
Bode to Surrey, after the same manner as the fifth, but still more minutely. It 
has also read critically the ' Prologue' to the Canterbury Tales^ the ' Knight's Tale,' 
and * Hamlet,' and has been examined on part of the exercises in the General 
vocabulary in Dr. Graham's Etymology, It has gone over the same work as the 
fifth in Bain and Page, and has also written essays. 

F.S, — In all the classes, the knowledge of the pupils has been tested by written 
quarterly examinations. 

(2.) WUh Junior English Master. 

First Class — Reading, — ^Mackenxie's History qf Scotland, the whole ; Ghambera'f 
Beadings in Literature, about 150 pages. 

SpelUng, — Oral and by Dictation, from Cou tie's Word Expositor^ and the read- 
ing lesson of the day. 

Grammar', — Mason's Elementary English Orammar, and exercises in parsing 
from the reading lessons. 

Composition. — Weekly exercises, both oral and written. 

Second Class — Beading, — Scott's Lord qf the Isles, the whole; Chambers's 
Beadings in English Literature^ about eighty pages in prose and verse. 

Bedtations, — ^Weekly, from the Lord qf the Isles. 

Spelling, — Oral and by dictation, and Analysis qf Sentences, from the reading 
lessons of the day. 

Modem Geography (Anderson). — ^All the countries of Europe, except Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Composition. — ^Both oral and written exerciaes weekly. 

Third Class — Beading. — Milton's Paradise Lost, Book L ; History of Greece 
(Collier's) ; History qf Great Events (Collier's), from the beginning to the Refor- 
mation ; Milton's Paradise Lost, Book I., analysed and parsed ; the scriptural, 
classical, geographical, etc allusions explained ; passages committed to memoiy 
every week. 

Ancient History. -^The whole of Dr. Collier's History qf Greece. 

Spelling and Derivation^ — Weekly exercises in dictation, and the Latin and 
IVench derivation of words occurring in the reading lessons. 

Fourth CZoM-^Shakspeare's Julius Ca^r read, analysed, and parsed, with 
explanation of the classical, historical, etc allusions ; passages committed to 
memory every week. 

Grammar.^ATnold*M English ; the accidence and qrntax, with questions and 
exercises on both; Dalgleish's Grammatical Analysis, all the exercises gone 
through orally, and some written. 

Spelling. — By exercises every week in dictation. 

EXAMXKATIONB. 

The following table shows at a glance the numbers in the school, with the dis- 
tribution according to subjeoti of instmotioni and ages of the soholars : — 
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Edinburgh 










1 


High 
School. 






Number and ages of Scholars in actual 




Number of 


t^ttendance when Circulars filled up. 




SUBJEOTS. 


Scholars on 
the Roll 
























8 and 


12 and 


16 and 


Total 








under 12. 


under 16. 


above. 


all Ages. 




Latin, . . . 


376 


65 


232 


29 


326 




Greek, . • . 


79 


• • • 


50 


15 


65 




English, . . . 


373 


65 


226 


27 


318 




French, . . . 


212 


11 


161 


16 


188 




German, . . 


46 


• • • 


26 


13 


39 




Mathematics, . 


74 


• • • 


48 


22 


70 




Nat. Philosophy, 


106 


1 


79 


7 


87 




Arithmetic, 


312 


65 


200 


9 


274 




Writing, . . 


231 


61 


149 


3 


213 




Bookkeeping, . 


56 


• t • 


45 


11 


56 




Zoology, . . 


100 


14 


69 


• . . 


83 




Drawing, . . 


41 


2 


17 


5 


24 




Hindustani, 
Whole School, . 


1 


• ■ • 


• * • 


1 


1 




376 


65 


232 


29 


326 




CSassical 

Depazi- 

ment. 



We attended in the different classes while the work of the day was going on, 
and examined most of them. 

Cflctssical DqpartmmL^^We commenced with Dr. Donaldson's sixth or senior 
Oreek class. There were 10 boys present, 4 being accidentally absent at a 
medical examination. The class was reading (Edipus Tyrannus with the rector. 
There was much attention and good order on part of the boys, and the teaching 
was interesting. The top boys were very good. Parsing was accurate ; the 
knowledge of accents was far above what is common in the best schools ; better, 
probably, than is found in nine out of ten men who matriculate at Oxford or 
Cambridge. The translation was accurate, but wanted elegance, and the boys 
were we& in their knowledge of derivations. 

In the sixth or senior LcUin, there were 11 boys reading the AgrUxHa of Taci- 
tus. We were struck with the good sense and judgment of the teaching in this 
subject. The translation was msde the chief pointy and after it the attention of 
the boys was directed to the history of the period. Parsing, derivation of 
words, etc, were subordinate to these points, as they should be in an advanced 
class reading Tacitus. 

The rector takes a combined class, consisting of the fifth, sixth, and modem 
school for one hour each day in Cicero. When we were present there were 60 in 
attendance. The system adopted was something of this sort : an inferior scholar, 
probably one from the modem side, was called op to make out a passage in the 
lesson of the day. After he had stumbled through it, another boy was called on 
to give the same passage in English without the Latin. In the more difficult 
parts this was not always attainable, and generally one of the sixth form boys 
had to do the passage before it was produced in polished English. There was no 
parsing given, and no general questions asked, nothing but translation. It was 
dull work, and it may be doubted if the system is altogether satisfactory. The 
theory of bringing the boys of the modem side for an hour every day under the 
rector appears plausible and good, but it may be questioned whether, as carried out, 
it is of much practical use. There was very little life or interest in the modem 
part of the class, and the work did not appear either to interest the classical 
division of the school, or to exerdse their best faculties. It must be borne in mind, 
however, in this as in all our criticisms upon the school, that it was in a manner 
in a traxisition state when we visited it^ and that the alterations in the organisa- 
tion of the school are still of the nature of experiments, and will take some yean 
before they are matured. 

The junior classes, four in number, are under two masters : the first and 
third biing under Dr. Bryoe ; the second and fourth under Mr. CarmichaeL 
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We were present wliile each of those cUunee was going] through its daily 
-work. 

In the fourth class there are 56 on the roll, and there were 47 present. They 
-were reading Sallust. The translation was not particularly good, but the gram- 
matical questions and questions on general subjects suggested by the lesson were 
remarkably well answered. The teaching was lively and interesting, and kept 
the whole class active ; the discipline was good. In the second class, there are 
100 on the roU, and there were 83 present. This class first read their Bible 
leeaon of the day, and were examined upon it. About a quarter of an hour was 
then given to ancient geography, Pillans^s First Step in Ckusical Oeography being 
the text-book. The questions asked here were elementary, but they were well 
answered by so young a class. After the geography, they did the lesson of the 
day in Jacob's Latin Reader, The system here seemed to be that each boy in 
order translates a word or two, and the last boy at the end of each sentence 
translated the whole of it. It was remarkable to see the order and discipline in 
this laige class of 100 boys. The forms were not arranged in horseshoe shape as 
in the Edinburgh Academy, but in rows going back from the teacher to the wall, 
only 5 boys being allotted to each form. The result of this was, that the teacher 
faced the whole class, and all of them were so close to him, that he could not fail 
to see any want of attention. As it was, no boy had time to be inattentive, as 
any part of the class was liable to be called upon at any moment. The perfect 
order and quiet in this large class was very noticeable, and contrasted favourably 
with large classes in other schools, where the teacher himself could not be heard 
for the continual buzz and noiw and bustle in the class. In the first and third 
classes also there was first-rate teaching and order. These classes number re* 
spectively 99 and 50. The arrangement of the boys in their classes here, as in 
Mr. Carmichael*8, was such that the master commanded them at a glance, and 
had before him the lowest as well as the highest benches. There was plenty of 
vivacity in the teaching, and no one appeared to be neglected. One noticeable 
feature was a judicious ife that was made of book-slates. Short sentences, or 
as in the youngest class, adjectives and nouns to decline, illustrating the lesson, 
were every now and then given to the class, and were written by all on the slatesw 
The bojTS corrected each his neighbour's slate immediately above him, and places 
were taken according to merit. The whole exercise occupied only a minute or 
two in each case, and was at once a relief and a means of keeping up the attention 
of the boys. Of course this system is liable to abuse, and slovenly answers may 
pass on slates as easily as vtva voce^ but a judicious use of the system commends 
itself. In the first class, the boys were learning Bryce's First Book, and in the 
third, extracts from Ccssar. 

In the highest classes two passages were set to turn into Latin prose, one to 
the 10 boys comprising the rector's highest dass, and another to 13 boys of his 
junior division, with the following result :— - 

Senior. 



Edinbuigh 

High 

School. 




No. 



1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Age. 



18 
18 
16 
16 
16 
17 
13 
17 
16 
15 



Session at 
High School 



2 
6 
1 
1 
6 



Marks, Maximum 100. 



60 
10 
70 
65 
85 
50 

60 
50 
40 



Average 49. 



The worst were those who had been only a short time at the school If these 
were deducted, the average would be 60. 
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Edlnbmgh 

High^ 

School. 



Report on the State of Education in 
Junior, 



J^o. 


Age. 


Session at 
High School. 


Marks. McLximuM 100. 


1 


16 


5 


30 \ 


2 


15 


1 


75 




3 


16 


2 


40 




4 


15 


4 


60 




5 


15 


3 


60 




6 


15 


5 


75 




7 


14 


2 


60 ) AvarRge 40. 


8 


16 


5 


25 




9 


15 


5 


45 




10 


14 


1 


10 




11 


14 


4 


35 




12 


15 


5 


10 




13 


15 


5 


5 1 1 



Mathe- 
maticftl 
Depart- 
xneut. 




One of the two best exerciaea was done by a boy in his iirat session ; of the 
thiee worst, two were done by fifth year boys. 

There are three classes, numbering 74, in Mathematics, consisting of the boys 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes. 

The examination was confined to written work. In EueUd, 8 boys, mostly in 
their second session, did a paper from the first Six Books in Euclid; 150 was the 
maximum, of which 50 was given for a simple deduction. The following is the 
result : — 



m. 


Age. 


Session, 


Marks. Maximum 150. 


1 


16 


2 


94 I 


2 


18 


1 


87 


3 


16 


3 


86 


4 
5 


15 
15 


2 
2 


f^ \ Average 75. 


6 


17 


2 


66 


7 


16 


2 


66 


8 


15 


3 


50 / 



1 



Algebra. ^ AlqebrHy 21 boys, chiefly in their first session, did a paper. Most of the 

examples attempted were correctly done, but either the time was too short for 
them, or they laiew no more, and few of the more difficult questions were at- 
tempted. 200 was the maximum ; one boy got 90 ; none of the others got more 
than 50 ; the average was 41 ; the ages from thirteen to eighteen. 

Arithmetic. There are 312 in ArithmeUc ; 17 of the seniors did a paper on this subject, but 
it was not well done ; 220 was the maximum, 55 was the highest number gained, 
and the average was only 20. 

Modem In Oerman there are two classes, containing 46 scholars. A paper was set to 

Languages the 10 most advanced, who had mostly been a year and a half at grammar. It 

Depart- ^^i ^ difficult paper, and was not attempted in more than two^ or, at the moat, 

^^^^ three schools. The result was as follows :— 

Gennan. 



No. 


Age. 


Marks. Maximum 150. 


I 


17 


101 \ 


2 


12 


100 




3 


15 


80 




4 


16 


76 




5 
6 


• • • 

15 


72 

59 1 


Avenge 62. 


7 


15 


47 


8 


14 


32 1 


9 


13 


31 1 


10 


17 


25 / 
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These were much the best German papers that we have got. The teaching Ediabnrgh 
appeared excellent. ?||S^, 

The French classes are taught hy Mr. Schneider. They are divided into four VjTIir 
divisions, and each division into senior and junior classes. 

First division meets three days per week, and numbers 49 in the senior, and 
45 in the junior. The second division meets daily, and numbers, senior and 
Junior together, 60. 

The third division meets daily, and numbers, the senior 19, junior 13. 

The fourth division meets twice a week, and numbers, senior 14, junior 12. 

The total number of scholars is 212. The classes were small, and kept in ex- 
cellent order, and the teaching appeared good. In the higher classes the conver- 
sational method is adopted, and each boy has to answer all questious in French. 
The system seemed successful here. Ten of the more advanced pupils did a paper 
very creditably upon the whole ; 230 was the maximum ; one boy got 108, one 
92, a third 90 ; the average age was fifteen, average marks sixty-five. The trans- 
lation from English into f^nch was fair in most cases ; dictation was good, and 
showed that the class was accustomed to it. The translation from French into 
English was not so good, and the grammatical questions were well answered by 
only three of the boys. 

The theory of a modem education is more completely carried out in this English 
school than in any we have visited, and there is something systematic in Depart- 
the English education given. The whole school attend the English classes, ^n^^ 
The first and second are taught history and geography ; the third, composition 
in addition ; the fourth is taught history, geography, literature, etymology, and 
grammar. In this class, the later period of English literature is given from the 
beginning of the 18th centnry. Spalding is the text-book, but the original 
authors are read and recommended. In the fifth class the literature of the 
Reformation is given down to where the fourth class began. Chaucer is read as a 
text-book, and conunented upon. For composition, Bain*s Rhetoric is used. His 
Grammar has been used hitherto, but the teacher purposes to give it up. 

In the sixth class, literature is taught from the early Anglo-Saxon period to 
where the fifth class began, with readings from the authors. We were present while 
the fifth class were at their work. There were 27 present, and the teacher examined 
them on the origin of the Scottish language, and in physical geography. The 
teaching was more of the nature of lecturing than teaching, and the examination 
ippeared a failure. The boys showed neither interest nor animation, and no intel- 
ligent knowledge of the subject. What was elicited from them came in the shape 
of fragments of answers, suggested generally by the teacher. In physical geography 
they were interested to a certain extent, but it was a boyish interest. They 
seemed to know the facts, the names of ranges of mountains, and such things 
as would enable them to gain places. But any deductions or generalizations from 
the facts were clearly beyond them. The teacher was aware of this, and attri- 
buted it partly to the fact that the school was in a transition state, and the de- 
partment in its infancy. He hopes to bring up good classes in time, and instil a 
taste for literature into some of them. Ten boys from the sixth and the English 
side did a paper in grammar, and an essay ; 150 was the maximum, and one boy 
who had been five and a half years at the school, aged sixteen, got 110 f or hk 
paper, another got 90, and a third 80. It was the same paper as that given at 
the Edinburgh Academy, but it was much better done. The boys are older here 
than at the Academy, and the highest class in the school was taken, whereas only 
the upper modern was taken in the Academy. The average at the Academy 
was 41, here 65 ; but one boy who had been only half a session got 20, which 
brings the average down from 70, or very nearly half marks. 

In Drawing there are 41 pupils. Geometrical drawiu^ perspective, free-hand Drawing, 
from both the flat and models, and colouring are all taught. The teacher 
says on this point: — *A11 these subjects have been taught by me in the 
' High School during the last twelve years, and I am at present teaching them 

* by trying to convince my pupils of the importance of training their eye to tee 

* correctly, and by so doing acquire habits of observation, which must necessarily 

* conduce to their success in whatever business or profession they may be called 
' to engage.' 
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There ia a feature connecied with thia school which, in a maimer, dis- 
tingoiahes it from all others that we have visited. In addition to the claasea 
there are lecturers in edenee, Br. Stevenson Macadam delivers a course of 
lectures on chemUtry, Mr. Davies teaches zoology for one hour per week to the 
boys of the second class, 100 in number. They are taught by means of text- 
books, oral lectures, specimen objects and diagrams, the latter both shown by 
the master, and handled by the boys themselves. * At the commencement of the 
' hour,' Mr. Davies writes, ' from ten to fifteen minutes are devoted to oral ex- 
' amination on subjects of last week's lesson. The boys also make notes as well 
* as drawings of objects represented on the black-board. I have been greatly 
' pleased with the interest displayed by the boys in the subject ; the progress 
' they are making in the study ; and their quiet, orderly behaviour in the class.' 

Mr. Lees teaches natural phUoeophy to the third and fourth classes in the 
school, numbering 106, for one hour per week. The class use Lees's Catechum 
qf Natural Philosophy as a text-book, but they are taught chiefly by oral lectures. 
Specimen objects and experiments diown by the lecturer are also in use. The 
prospectus for the year includes mechanics, pneumatics, magnetism, and hydro- 
statics. The ages of the scholars vary from thirteen to sixteen years. We were 
unable to attend at any of these lectures, and cannot pronounce any opinion upon 
the effect of them. » 

One boy in the school is learning Hinduetani^ at a fee of £1, 6s. per quarter, 
or £5, 4s. per annum. 

Rbmabks. 

The impression which we have formed of this school is satisfactory. The 
theory of the education offered is wide, sensible, and thorough, and if carried 
out successfully in practice, cannot fail to keep up the popularity of the schooL 
In the classical department the junior classes were wdl drilled and grounded, 
and in excellent discipline ; the higher classes were carefully and judiciously 
taught, and gave evidence of accurate if not of polished and elegant scholarship. 
The mathematical department did not seem to us to stand so high as the classical, 
and the English department is still too young to have reached its best. Modem 
languages, so far as they go, are well taught. The school appeared to be working 
haniioniously. The relation of the rector and masters to the managing body, to 
each other, and to the boys seemed good, and the whole tone of the school ap- 
peared to us to be high, 

[S.] 
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XUV.— STIRLING HIGH SCHOOL. 

HlSTORT. 



Stirling 

High 

School 



We have very litUe information with regard to the history of this BchooL The Y^"^^ 
Town-clerk sends us the following note : — ' The date and manner of the estab- ^S^ * 
' lishment of this school is not known, but the school or schools have been in 
' existence for upwards of 100 years. Until 1853, there were three separate 
' schools in different bmldings. In one, known as the Grammar school, Latin and 
' Greek were taught. In another, called the Writing school, writing mathe- 
' matics, and arithmetic were taught, and, in the third, the English school, 
' English and geography were taught. In 1855 a new building (now called the 
' High School of Stirling) was erected by the Town Council, aided by subscrip- 
' tions, into which the masters from the three separate buildings were removMly 
' and they have each their class-rooms in tlus new building.' 

It is only fair to notice that the scheme for founding the new school was 
originated by a Colonel Tennent^ who, in 1852, offered a subscription of £1000 
towards the erection of a school suitable to the requirements of tiie town. His 
subscription was accepted by the Town Council, they supplemented it by a similar 
contribution, and in a short time a sum equal to £5000 was collected, and the 
present building erected. 

Mavaokment. 

' There are no written or printed rules ' to regulate the school, the Town-derk 
informs us, but the buildings and property are vested in the Magistrates and Town 
Council, and they constitute the managing body. They determine the hours, and 
the number of hours during which the pupils are to attend the various classes, and 
they fix the fees on the appointment of each master. They also appoint the masters, 
and have the sole right to dismin them, but they do not interfere with regard 
to the admission or expulsion of the boys, or the studies or the discipline of the 
school. 

BuiLDDfOS. 

■ 
The site of the school is good, standing as it does in a high and airy situation, 
* and nearly in the centre of the town. The buildings, so far as they go, are good, 
but they are in an incomplete state. The offices are very bad. They are said 
to be temporary, and the funds will not admit of any buildings of a more per- 
manent nature being erected. The school-rooms consist of — (1.) The Rector's 
room; (2.) the English room; (3.) English class-room; (4.) Arithmetical and 
mathematical room ; (5.) French and (German room ; (6.) Drawing class-room ; 
(7.) Gymnastic roouL They contain accommodation, in all, for 800 scholars. 
There is a playground of about an acre in extent ronndsthe sdiool buildings. 

FlNAKCS. 

There are no bursaries tenable either at any university or at the schooL Bursaries^ 

The salaries of the teachers are derived from two sources, viz., the burgh Salaries, 
funds and certain mortifications. *Ad Fees. 

The salaries and the fees are as follows : — 




Teacher qf 


SdUirieB, 


Fees. 


Total. 


From 
Burgh Funds. 


From 
Moriificaiiont. 


CloBsics and assistant. 
Modem Languages, . 
Coml. Depart, and assistant, 
English and assistant, . 
Drawing, .... 

Totals, 


£120 
50 
70 
70 
40 


£77 6 6 
28 IS 4 
84 IS 4 
26 14 10 
20 


£42 14 6 
21 6 8 
85 6 8 
43 5 2 
20 


£105 

58 

157 

241 

82 


£850 9 


£187 7 1 £162 IS £6S8 



The fees are paid quarterly, at the following rates : — 

F 




3 
5 


6 



7 
7 
5 


6 
6 



7 


6 


10 
7 


6 
6 
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Stirling Engliah Department, .£050 

^if ^ Commercial and Mathematical, — 

SchooL Writing and arithmetic,— 1 or 2 honra daUy, 

Do. do., 3 or 4 „ 

Book-keeping alone, or with writing and arithmetic, 

1 or 2 hours daily. 
Mathematics, „ ,> 

Natural philosophy or phonography, 

Pens and ink 6d. additional per quarter. 
Classical Department, .... 
Modem Language Department — 

French or German, 7s. 6d. ; both. 
Drawing Department, 5 hours per week. 

Matriculation f ee 2s. 6d. per annumu 
The cost of educating a boy at this school of course depends upon the number 
of classes which he takes, as there is no curriculum and no basis fee of any kind. 
The juniors will probably attend — 

1. English, . . . £1 per an. 

2. Writing and arithmetic^ . . 10 
Fee for pens and ink, . . 2 
Matriculation fee, . 2 6 

Or, 

The more advanced will attend — 

1. English, ..... 

2. Classics, ..... 

3. Writing and arithmetic, and pens and ink. 
Matriculation fee, 






£2 4 


6 „ 


£1 
1 10 
1 2 
2 


per an. 
„ 
„ 
6 „ 


£3 14 


6 „ 


£1 10 

1 12 

2 2 
1 10 
2 


per an. 

„ 
„ 
„ 
6 .. 


£6 16 


6 ,. 



The seniors will attend — 

1. Classics, . . £1 10 per an. ^ 

2. Mathematics or book-keeping including 

fee for pens, etc., 

3. Modem limguages, 

4. Drawing, .... 

Matriculation fee, . 

Or, 

for all the branches taught in the school, except English. 
This is about the average in schools of this clas^. 

Tkachsbs. 

• 

The staff of teachers is as follows : — 

CUugical Master and Rector. — ^A. F. Hutchison, A.M., Edinburgh. University 
of Glasgow, one year ; Universifcy of Edinburgh, four years. Prelimioary train- 
ing as pupil-teaoher and asnstant teacher in Burgh School of Kirkcaldy. Degree 
as above. 

AeHstaiU Master, — ^Robert Whiteford, pupil-teacher at Dorlintober School, 
CampbeUtown, followed by three sessions at University of Glasgow, holds certi- 
ficate of having passed the the examinations in classics for the degree of A.M. in 
that University. 

English Jfcwfer.-^William Young, F.KLS.. Training: attended Glasgow 
University for Gzeek, as also classes in mathematics, anatomy, and elocution. 
Taught his subjects in Glasgow for twelve years, and in Stirling for twenty-one 
years. No university degree. 

Assistant Master. — ^Alexander Walker. Four years* training as a teacher in 
the Burgh School, Kirkcaldy, three years a student of Edinburgh University. 

ArUkmelioai and Mathemiuieal Master, — Duncan M'Dougall, teacher of writ- 
ting, arithmetic, book-keeping, and mathematics. Trained to his profession 
under his predecessor, Mr. P. M'Dongall, teacher of these branches in the Buigh 
School of Stirling for fifty-five years ; has taught his present branches here and 
in Glasgow for forty-five years. No degree. 
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Assistant Master. — John Dunoaii« Trained as pupil-teacher and Kormal scHool Stirling 
student. Certificated. a^^ \ 

Master of Modem Languages, — Frederick Boos. Trained as a National school- ^^ ^^ 
master in Pruasiak Holds oortificate from Prussian Minister of Education. Has 
taught French and German in Scotland for fourteen years. 

Art Metier, — ^Leonard Baker. Enteired School of Design, Somerset House, 
1846 ; received Board of Trade certificate as properly qualified Art Master, 1854, 
in connexion with South Kensington. 

The 8ta£f of teachers, taking their qualifications into aooountk is a strong one, 
and numerically adequate to teach the schooL 

SCHOLAJRS. 

The scholars, as usual in buigh schools, come from nearly all the ranks just 
above the humblest and below the highest. The following list supplied us by 
the rector shows the occupatioas of the parents of twenty pupils, as taken in 
order from the roU. The last twenty were not given in this school, as the last 
fifteen eurolled had been brought from India for their education, and settled in 
Stirling. 

Occupation of parents of twenty pupils taken in order from the roU. 



Three Manufacturers. 

„ Farmers. 
One Tanner. 

„ Hotel-keeper. 

„ Methodist preacher. 

„ Gunmaker. 






Wool-merchant. 



One Wood-merchant. 

,, Manufacturer (chemical)^. 

„ Shijwwner. 

„ Grocer. 

„ Army chaplain. 

„ Doctor of Medicine. 

„ Revenue officer. 



Watchmaker. \ „ Barrack serjeant. 

The average age at which they come to the school is six or seven; and at which 
they leave, fifteen. Comparatively few go to the university. At the commence- 
ment of the session 1866-67, six bojrs went to Edinburgh University; but that is 
above the average, which is stated at three or four. 

They follow no prescribed curriculum. Indeed, a certain proportion of the 
pupils go to another school for instruction in English and to the High School for 
diftsics. They are promoted from year to year, and though a boy may be 
occasionally kept back, it vefy rarely happens. They cannot be kept back in 
'^^ subject unless they are kept back in all. * The great thing that is wanted 
*Y>r this school,' the rector said, ' is a fixed examination properly conducted, and 
* m writing.' 

^k Examinations. 

In numbers in the school are : — 

\ On RclL In Attendance, 

Boys, 212 Boys, 202 

Girls, 116 Girls, 96 







328 298 



The Classical department is under a head-master, and an assistant chosen and Classical 
paid by him. There are five Latin and three Greek classes ; in the former there Depart- 
are on the roll 70 te^s and 4 girls (who are taught by themselves at a different n^^t. 
hour from the boys), and in the latter there are 1 2 boys who also learn Latin. Uo 
two lowest classes have each two hours a day, the others have one hour for Latin 
and one for Greek. The highest class in Latin consisted of only 3 boy^ who were 
reading Livy. The fourth class consisted of 8 boys, but only 5 ^FSire present at 
the time of our examination, as it so hap])ened that at that lumr, which was not 
their usual hour for Latin, they had gone to some other school for English. They 
were reading Virgil. The third class, of 15 boys, were reading Ctesar. Through- 
out these classes the translation was fair, and the top boys were well drilled, but 
the parsing was very poor in the lower half. The translation, also, though it 
showed a certain d^;ree of strength, was inelegant. 

In Greek, 2 boys were reading Herodotus, 2 Xenophon, and 8 were beginnem. 
These last answered well in their rudiments, but in the upper classes 3 of the 
boys were rusty in their grammar. One promised to be an excellent seholai^ 
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Stirling and all of them.tranalated fairly. The master of this department has had charge 

Bi?^ of it only since the beginning of the present session. 

School. 

'~~~ In the Commercial department are included writing, arithmetic, mathematics, 

cialDe-'^* and book-keeping. All these subjects are under one master, with an assistant, 
partment. whom he partially pays. There are in all the chisses here 171 boys and 74 girls. 
There are no separate room and hour for mathematics, but it is taught dur- 
ing the three hours, and in the room devoted to writing. The noise during 
the time of our examination prevented us from forming a perfectly accurate 
estimate of the work, but our impression of the mathematical teaching was 
not favourable. Two classes were examined vivd voce. To save time (as the 
master told us), the figures of the propositions were hung up before them, with 
the full construction ready made. Those who were in their second year, did 
tolerably well in the First Book of Euclid, but those in their first year tried a 
number of propositions that they had done during the session, and entirely 
broke down. The master certainly has too many branches to teach. He has 
been connected with the school for nearly fifty years. 



Modem 
Language 
Depart- 
ment. 




In the Modem Language department there are only 40 scholars altogether — 
19 boys and 21 girls. In French there are two classes, in Grerman 1 scholar. 

In French, a class consisting of 10 boys and 3 girls, the majority of whom 
had been two years in French, were examined vivd voce. Their books were 
Schneider*8 Orammar and Souvestre's ^ Au coin du feu.'* The teaching did not 
impress us favourably, and the knowledge of French displayed by the scholars 
was very small. Their pronunciation was bad, translation and parsing inac- 
curate, and it was obvious that the class had not learned much French. One girl 
and four boys did paper work. The girl had been five years at French, but only 
two years at this schooL Her paper was very good. Of the 4 boys who did a 
simpler paper, one was good, the others poor. 

In the English department there are 183 boys and 92 girls. It is divided into 
seven classes, and is taught by the master and four assistants. Eight scholars, 
boys and girls, did a pai^er in grammar, three in geograi^hy, and four in history. 
Only one of these papers was well done, a history paper by a boy of fourteen. 
Three of the grammar papers were fair, the remainder poor, and the thHe 
papers in geography were indifferently done, and manifestly copied. The schola 
however, were yoimg, and from want of comfortable writing accommodati 
were at some disadvantage. 




Drawing Drawing appeared to be remarkably well 'taught in this schooL T 

*V are 56 scholars — 30 boys and 26 girls — divided into five classes. The 

T taught perspective, geometrical, and mechanical drawing. They are also fkight 

. / free-hand drawing, from the flat and round, and from models. Banmett's 

' Greometry and Perspective book is the text-book, and colouring they lea^from 

examples supplied to the art school from the department of science and art. The 

teacher writes that he finds * the value of drawing, in connexion with writing 

' and other subjects, is not appreciated by the parents.* 

Mortifications. 

In connexion with this school, it is necessary to bring forward some evidence 
wUeh was furniBhed to us with regard to the charities And mortifications in 
Stirling. 

It appeals from a pamphlet entitled, * Stirling, it* Schools and Mortifications/ 
written by Mx; Christie, convensr of the High School Committee, and printed 
for private circulaition in 1866, €hat there is a great waste of money connected 
with certain mortifications left to the burgh of Stirling. 

There are four of these mortifications. 

1. Spittal's Hospital.— In 1530 Robert Spittal, a taUor, left certain lands in 
trust of the Town Council for the benefit of poor members of the seven incorpo- 
rated trades. There is no will extant^ but the Council give 2s. per week to 
forty-six poor members, and Is. 6d. per week to forty-three widows, or £406, 18s. 
The annual income of this hosjntal is £950, and the debt, which has been greatly 
increased within the last few years, amounts to £3,000. 
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Income, . • 

Expenditure — 
Pensioners, 
Interest of debt at 44 per cent., 

Leaving a balance of, . 



£950 



£406 18 
135 



Stirling 

High 

School. 



541 18 



£408 2 



for salaries connected with the management of the tnist and extraordinary 
expenses, 

2. Cowane's Hospital. — In 1637, John Cowane left a sum of money ' "to be 

* '< employed on land or annual rent for building and erecting of ane Hospital or 
f ** Almo^^ hous wt. in the said hurt, to be callit in all tyme cumyng Cowank's 

* '* HospiTALL. And for entertenyng and sustenyng thereintill of the number of 
' " Twelf decayed Gildbreither aciu€Ul Burgesses and IndweUeries of the said Burt , 
' " or at least sa manye of thame as the yeirlie rent of the said Hospitall or Almows 

* ** hous may be able convenientlie to systeyne wt. in the same." ' It was found, 
after experience, and ¥rith the sanction at the time of those concerned, that it 
would be more agreeable to give up the hospital or monastic life, and receive a 
weekly allowance from the funds, which could be used to keep their home. 
This system has now prevailed for a long time, but there has been engrafted on 
it, on what grounds it is im^Mssible to say, the addition of female pensioners; 
There were last year 150 pensioners, namely, 49 males, and 101 females. Of the 
males, the report says 27 resided in Stirling or the neighbourhood, and 22 at a 
distance ; of the fexnales, 49 resided in StirUng or neighbourhood, and 52 at a 
distance. The males received in the year £504, 16s. 6d., and the females 
£732, 128. lOd. 

The annual income of this hospital is £3,400, and the debt amounts to £10,000. 
The chaise and dischai^e is, therefore — 

Income, ...... £3,400 

Expenditure- 
Pensions, .... £1,237 9 4 
Interest of debt at 4^ j[)er cent., . 450 

1,687 9 4 




Leaving a balance of, 



£1,712 10 8 



salaries connected with the trust and extraordinary expenses. 

Allan's Mortification. — ^In 1724, John Allan left about 30,000 merks * for 
maintenance and education of the indigent male children of tradesmen be- 

g to the seven incorporated trades of Stirling and others.' From 27 to ^ 

s get education, clothing, books, and an allowance of 2s. 6d. weekly from f 

d. The annual amount of the whole, including apprentice fees allowed ; 

ing boys, is about £400. The annual income is upwards of £800, and ' 

is only £1,300. The charge and discharge will therefore stand thus : — 

Income, ...... £800 

Exjjcoditurc — 

Weel^y allowance, clothing and 

education, . £400 

Interest at 41 per cent, . . 58 10 




Leaving a balance of 



£458 10 



£341 10 



for salaries connected with the trust and extraonlinary expenses. 

4. Cunningham's Bequest. — In 1804, Alexander Cttniungham bequeathed 
upwards of £5,000 * for the maintenance, clothing, and education of poor boys of 
* the Guildry and Society of Mechanics of Stirling.' Eighteen bojrs are educated 
and clothed out of this fund, which amounts to £250 annually, at the rate of 
very nearly £14 per boy. 

Taking the three first mortifications, it appears that there is an annual income 
of £5,150 ; and including interest, an expenditure of £2,688, 7s. 4d. 

This leaves a balance of £2,461, 12s. 8d., or very nearly half of the entire sums 
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mortified to be expended npon salaries in connexion with the management of 

the charities and extraordinary expenses. 

But it appears that the sum of money spent on pensioners does not go to 

the persons for whose benefit it was left. Upon this subject^ Mr. Christie, in 

the pamphlet referred to, says, — 

' These are aU what are termed the hospitals and mortifications existing in 
Stirling under the control of the Town Council, and in a small measure of the 
first and second ministers of the parish. Excepting the boys educated under 
Allan's deed, who are nominated by the Convener Court of the Trades, all the 



^ 

k 



other pensioners and boys are elected by the former body. It will be observed 
that all those deriving any benefit from these fimds must necessarily be con- 
nected with one or other of the incorporations ; and here rests the anomaly I 
wish to point out, and show that really the individuals now obtaining the ad- 
vantages to be derived from these funds are not, in too many cases, the per- 
sons manifestly designed by the donors. In the times these gifts were made, 
our social and trading customs were entirely different from those that obtain 
now. I am not going into historical details which ever person knows ; suffice 
it to say, that dowii to 1833, no person could trade, manufacture, or carry on 
business within the royal burgh, without being a member, or paying an annual 
sum for the privilege, to one or other of these incorporations, and it was on 
such a state of society and trade, that these gifts were conferred. It was upon 
every person in business, who must tben necessarily have been either a guild 
brother, a member of the seven incorporated trades, or a mechanic. Under 
that custom or law of trade, every draper, grocer, ironmonger, smith, baker, 
weaver, and so on, before establishing himself in business, must have be- 
come under the dominion of one or oti^er of these bodies, otherwise his shop 
would be shut. Not so now, happily ; all this has passed away, but not the 
incorporations, for there are many funds to keep them together. Since the 
burgh was open to all to trade, few enter these bodies except those having 
hereditary right at small cost, and the entries of this kind since 1833 have been 
very numerous. The result is, that a very large portion of the present mem- 
bers have no connexion whatever with the trade of their respective corporation, 
have even no connexion with Stirling, and yet are deriving all the benefits from 
them, if not the larger share of the funds, which were so evidently designed by 
the donors — ^believing in the perpetuity of the close 83nrtem which existed in 
their times — ^to go to those actually engaged in trade and manfactures, or who 
had been so within the burgh, and not to the descendants of those who, 
generation or two before, were drapers, weavers or smiths, and may be a] 
thing or nothing may live here or anywhere in the kingdom. It is abi 
evident those funds were never designed for such, but for the active and lii 
agents of trade and manufactures for the time being. It is often found ttV a 
guild brother removes to Glasgow or elsewhere, has a family, his daughteiEget 
married, it is known there is an interesting society in Stirling into whi(^ they 
can enter, the husbands apply to become members — it may be they epier by 
commission — a short while after, one or all apply for assistance on the grounds 
of i^e or some infirmity, get it, while, very probably, not one of them, ever had 
a foot in Stirling, unless on the occasion they came to canvass the members of 
the Town Council to be installed. So it is with all these funds. It is known 
that parents who are members of the trades, although residing at a consider- 
able distance, send their children to reside here in order to gdt the benefits of 
education and clothing Altogether, it may be held that these funds are so far 
misapplied, and are astray from the design of the donors, and that the inhabi- 
tants of the old royal burgh who are now engaged in conducting its trade, the 
greater number of whom having not felt it neoessary to join these incorpora- 
tions, because of the altered law, do not receive the benefits they ought. In 
fact the whole system of these hospitals, as at present managed, rests on a very 
uncertain and unsatisfactory foundation, and must sooner or later be a subject 
of inquiry. But, apart from this view of the question, the present plan of dis- 
tribution has a very deleterious influence on the members of the Town 
Council Having the bestowal of so many pensions and factorships yearly, 
which accrue to these hospitals, by no means tends to do its members good. I 
have the belief it would be for the benefit of the town, in the conducting of 
both its municipal and parliamentary affairs, were this patronage divorced from 
the Council botfd, and placed in other hands. Besides, the time entailed on 
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' membetB o( ConncU in oontidering ftnd disposing of the numerouB petitions, Stirling 
' about which it is diScnlt to get reliable infonnatioii, could be bett«r employed ^'S'l 
' in looking after munioipal and police matten, which more partioulai'ly are the ^'>'>°'' 
' dutiea of the office.' , 

The case Against the present management of these funds being thus made out, 
the question remains — how can the management be improved? To this the author 
of the pamphlet proposes that ' the hospital and mortificatiim should be combined 
' ioto one whole, the revenues set apart for charitable and educational pnrposea, 
' and so distributed that, while due consideration would be given to the wishes 
' of the founders, in granting substantial peCDniary aid to old and decayed mem- 
* bers of the incorporations, and education to the children of tbe poorer members 
' here, the remaining funds should be made the means of showering on the whole 
' inhabitants of the burgh abundant, good, and cheap education.' 

Tbe practical working out of this scheme of improvement is put very clearly 
and oonclusirely by Mr. Christie, and is of the following nature : — He proposes, 
in the first place, as regards CowBike's Uospittl, that instead of frittering away the 
funds in small sums on individuals all over the country, there should be 25 mole 
i-esident pensioners at 10s. 6d., and the same number of widows at 6s., weekly; 
and the Dean of Guild with his Council should have their appointment. The 
Convener Court of the seven incorporated trades should in like manner have the 
privilege of placing the pensioners on Spittal's funds, the roll being confined to 20 
males at Gs., and the same nnmber of widows at 2s. 6d. The system of clothing 
and educating boys should be abolished, as causing a large expenditure without 
a proprottionate return ; and a satisfactory compensation is proposed fur it, by 
which members of the guUdry, seven incorporated trades, (H" mechanics who 
reside in the burgh, or within three miles of it, and are imabie to poy school fees, 
should liave their children educated gratis at any of the schools imder the bnrgb 
management. One common fund being establiahed, and the peorions limited as 
above, the results would be as follows : — 

TTie revenues of the four charities amount to about i5,400, with n debt of 
i;l4,300, and if we estimate the avcragE annual hiirdKns, such as interest, insur 
aucc, management, repairs, and tow works at £2,02S, and add to this the amount 
payable to pemnoners, as above suggested, at i.'l,4G3| there will be a balance 
available for educational purposes of no less a sunt than £1,910 ; or, taking the 
balance-sheets of 1864-69, and putting the expenditure in a tabular form, it will 
I stand thus : — 

1 revenue being derived from land and fens may be considered always to 
__.__.,.__■■,. , . £5,400 




ent, salaries, wages to forester, etc., . 

burdens, stipends, ioBurance, poor, and 

jr rates, protecting fishings, etc., . 

Law nd printing, .... 

Penaioiere (as proposed), 

!juppoBB for repairs, mending roacls, and all 

other necessary works for the maintenance of 

such a property in good condition, the sum of 



r 

i 



Showing a bkkoce available for educational purposes of £1,910 

It is proposed that this balance, supplemented by about jC200 per anouiii 
which the Town Council now pay for education, should be divided auoug the 
different schools in Stirling, in the following proportions : — 

The four Engliik SAooU. 

Three new English schools, costing say £5,000, the interest of whkh, at 

4t percent., ...... £225 

Four Endish head masters, £S0 each, . , 200 U 

Four assistants to above, each with £45, . , ISO 

Four do., junior £25, . . 100 

Carry forwrrd. £70S 
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Brought forward, 
Sewing miatress, ..... 

Ground rent (if any), and maintenance of these four 
Bchoolfl, £25, ...... 

The High School 

Rector, £150 ; assistant, £50, . 
Arithmetical, writing and mathematical master. 
Two assistants, £50 and £30, 
English master and two assistants, as above, 
Miuter of modem languages. 
Drawing master, 

Furnishings, maintenance, etc. (allow for). 
Estimate £5,000 as neoessaiy to finish the school, interest 
of which say, . . .... 



£705 








40 








100 








.200 








70 








.80 








150 








100 








100 








100 
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£1,870 

Thus while about £1,870 would be wanted, there would be an available fund 
of about £2,110 (including the £200 paid by the town), leaving a balance to meet 
extra casual expenditure on either side. 

In addition to the educational gain arising from these proposed changes, it 
would appear that there would be an actual economy of money, which, to judge 
by the following remarks, is not strictly attended to at present. * I have a 

* strong conviction,' Mr. Christie says, * that were some such plan carried out as 
' now proposed, greatly increased care and economy would be exercised in the 
' management. At present it is not, I hope, doing the Council any injustice to 
' say, that there is oftentimes a little unscrupulousness. and a little too much 
' extravagance, in the application and use of these funds. I am far from imput- 

* ing wrong motives, but it is quite notorious that Cowane's and the other hospi- 
' tals are made to bear charges which ought correctly to fall elsewhere. The 

* cause is obvious, and need not be enlarged on here. Charged with the care of 
' these funds for purposes of education, in which every parent and member of the 

* community had a deep and abiding interest, 1 feel assured that a reformation 
' would at once begin, and that a gradually increasing balance would be found 

* available for so noble an object.' 

We have dwelt upon this subject at length, because from what we have h 

^ there is reason to believe that great extravagance exists in the administratio: 
old charities and mortifications throughout the whole country ; and the < 
Stirling is cited as an example, and by no means a bad one, if all the rumo 
have heard be true. It was not within our province to examine into 
questions; but we have thought it desirable to bring this instance und 
notice of the Commissioners. Another reason for dwelling on this case w 
|bhe Stirling High School did not seem to us to be of that importance 
l^ught to be, considering the central position of the town in Scotland, 
'ho reason why a school of a very high standing should not be established in Stir- 
ling ; but so long as the buildings remain in &eir unfinished condition, and the 
emoluments of the teachers are not raised, it will be impossible thftt the school 
can rise above what it is at present — a rather second-rate provi^^cial academy. 

[S.] 
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XLV.— PERTH ACADEMY. Perth 

History. Academy. 

Thfi school of Perth is uid to hare been in exiBtence in the year 1173.^ It Visited 
then, like the school of Stirling, under the direction of the monks of Dun- April 2 and 
fermline. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, it was one of the most dis- 3, 1867. 
tinguished schools in Scotland, and continued to be so for many years. In 1560 
Andrew Simson was its rector. > He had sometimes 300 boys under his charge, 
and among them sons of the principal nobility and gentry. Simson was after- 
wards minister of Dunbar and master of its grammar school. He was the author 
of the Latin Rudiments which continued to be taught in the burgh schools from 
his time till the days of Ruddiman (1714). It was about the time of his incum- 
bency in Perth that Greek was first introduced into the public school. He does 
not himself appear to have been capable of teaching it, but in the year 1558, 
while Simson was still rector, Mr. John Row, one of the Scottish reformers, was 
settled as minister in Perth. He was a Greek and Hebrew scholar, and taught 
those languages to his boarders who attended the Grammar SchooL The rector 
also, it is said, took lessons from him in Greek, 'by which means,' says MKMe, 
* it came to be afterwards taught in Perth.' It had been taught in a private 
school in Montrose in 1534. In 1637, Row's grandson was rector of the Perth 
Grammar School. In 1644, he published a Hebrew grammar, and introduced 
that language into the school course of study. His book was prefaced, according 
to the fashion of the times, by some Latin verses, from the pen of John Adaroson, 
Principal of Edinburgh University, commemorating the happiness of Perth 
in having thb distinction.' Even before this, however, in 1606, a school had 
been erected in Prestonpans for teaching Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. It does 
not appear how long Perth continued to be a trilingual school. It was remodel- 
led in the form that it substantially retains in 1766. New branches of study, 
especially mathematics, were introduced, or substituted for former ones. In 1806 
it was transferred to its present site, and the schools, which seem to have existed 
in di£ferent qiuirters of the town, were brought together under one building, 
known as the *• public seminaries,' and now as the Academy. 

. Manaoemekt. 
The patrons of the school are the Town Council. They have the usual powers 
of appointing the masters, regulating the fees, holidays, etc, but take no part in 
e internal management of the school. They used formerly to give retiring 
owances to masters who were incapacitated by age, or any other cause, for the 
charge of their duties ; but there is no obligation resting on them to do so, 
they are not now inclined to exjiend any of the burgh funds in this manner, 
ithin the last ten years, they used also to provide prizes for the school, an 
to Mv for advertisements ; but they have now ceased to do so. 

' BuiLDI>*Ofi. ; 

The iiite of the school is admirable. It was a gift to the city by Mr. Hay Maf • 
shall in 1806. The buildings themselves are substaiitial rather than elegant. 
They were finished in 1807* at a cost of nearly £7000, of which the Town Council 
contributed from its funds £1000. The rest was raised by private subscription. 
By the feu-charter between Mr. Hay Marshall and the Town Council, it is stipulated 
that the buildings are to be used only for educational purposes for the benefit of 
the city and county of Perth. The Magistrates are bound not to sell or other- 
wise dispose of them, without the consent of the Members of Parliament for the 
county and city, and the Sheriff; and the iiroceeds of the sale, shofdd it take 
place, are to be laid out by the Magiitrates in again erecting proper and more 
commodious schools for the benefit of the said town and county. The Magistrates 
and Town Council are speciaUy bound to keep the gables and back walls in good 
repair, but nothing is said about the furniture or class-rooms. The repairs in 
them fall on the masters, and are pot always done promptly or efficiently. At 
the time of our visit we found a broken window in one of the class-rooms, and it 
had been in this condition for a year ; and, speaking roughly, the furniture and 
general condition o| the class-rooms were not altogether satisfactory. The Town 

1 Tytler's HUtory (ifSeoOand, ii. p. 853. * M'Crie's Life of Knox, pp. 8, 875. 




'i 



M'Crie's Life of Melville, pp. 888 and 475. 
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Council have attempted also, but iinsuccesaf ully, to shift the burden of poor rates 
from their own shoulders to those of the masters. 

There is accommodation in the school for 1049 scholars; but some of the class- 
rooms are not in use, as the numbers iaU far short of this. There is an admirable 
playground in the • North Inthi' which lies immediately in front of the adiooL 
In wet weather the boys and girls have the shelter of the porches and staiicases, 
but there is no shed for games or exercise. 

Finance. 
There are no bursaries connected with the school, nor. any permanent endow, 
ments for either masters or scholars. The Town Council contribute the foUowimr 
salaries out of their funds ; but it is understood that they will not be continued 
to the successors of the present masters : — 

Hector of the Academy, 

Kector's assistant, 

Hector of the Grammar School, 

Drawing master, 

Writing and arithmetic master, 



The English master has no salary. There are no houses for the masters, nor 
as we have said, is there any provision for retiring allowances. If there were 
such provision, one of the present masters, who has been forty years in office, 
would gladly take advantage of it. At the date of his appointment, there were 
two retired masters, each with an allowance of £150. 

The fees of the school are as follows, per quarter : 

Mathematical Department (one hour), . . £0 10 6 

•f »» (two hours), . 15 9 

M >, (three or four hours), 110 

Graomiar School (Latin and Greek), . 12 6 

Modem Languages, . . . 16 . 

English (junior classes), . . . 7 

„ (senior classes), . . . . 10 6 

Writing and Arithmetic (one hour), , 6 

„ „ (two hours), , 11 

Drawing (one hour), . . . 16 

„ (Oa Painting), . . 110 

\ These fees are said to be payable iu advance, but the rule is not rigi^ 
- adhered to, and the practice of the masters varies. The rector of the Gramm 
■; School collects his at the beginning of the second and fourth quarters; 
Ipctor of the Mathematical School and the drawing master near the end of pne 
^ion ; the French master at the beginning of the quarter. The EnglisliAnd 
Writing masters do not say when they are paid, but state generally that th Jrule 
(f quarterly payment in advance is not enforeed. 




The burgh, we have seen, contributes from the public funds £225 in the shape 
of salaries for the masters, and a further sum of £35 for incidental purposes. 
This includes an annuity of £30. In all, their contribntions ar^ £260. The 
scholars on the roll at the time of ont visit were in round numbers 350. The 
public cost therefore to the burgh is 14s. lOd. This is allowing nothing to be 
cdunted as contribution for the interest of money exi)ended on Ihe buildings. 

The private cost to the parent depends on the number of classes that a pupil 
attends ; for there is no regular course even recommended by the patrons, and in 
some of the olasses we found boys and girls who got their education partly at the 
Academy and partly ^^ other schools. We may, however, take the following as 
a fair estimate for three boys, one in the lowest, another in the middle, and the 
third in the highest section of the school : — 

The first is studying English, . . . .£180 

' Writing, arithmetic (together), . 2 4 

His books cost . . 10 

Cleaning and school materials are . 3 



The total cost of his education to his parent is £4 5 



£1 S 
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The tteoond boy is studying English, . . • 

Writing, arithmetic (together), 
Glassies, 

His books cost . 
Cleaning and school expenses are 

The total cost of his education to his parent is 

The third boy is studying English in the senior class, . 

ClMsios, 

French, .... 
Higher arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, • • • 
His books cost • 
Gleaning and school expenses are 

The total cost of his education to his parent is 

A girPs education at the school will be oonsidecably less than the third of the 
above cases, but this will be more than counterbalanced by the charge for music, 
which she has to learn at some girls' school in town. 

Teachers, and Subjects taught. 

There are six departments in the school, eaoh under a separate and indepen- 
dent head master. Two of these masters are entitled rectors, but the name 
carries no meaning or authority with it, except over their own assistants. 

1. The head master of the Mathtmatical Department is Dr. Miller, A.M., LL.D., 
and F.R.S.B. His official title is Rector of the Academy. He has held his pre- 
sent office since 1837. Previously to that time he was mathematical master in the 
Madras College of St. Andrews. At the time of his election he was appointed 
for a term of five years. The original agreement stipulates that he shall have a 
yearly salary of £100 ; that he shall reside within the city, and shall devote his 
whole time to his duties as rector of the Academy. By a subsequent agreement 
in 1841, his tenure of office was made ad ritam aut ciupam. The terms of this 
appointment are as follows : — ' Upon considering a letter from Mr. Thomas 

* Miller, rector of the Academy, craving that his appointment to that office shall 
now be made eul vitam aut culpam ; and having had every reason to be satis- 

ied with the manner in which the said Thomas Miller has discharged the duties 
' his office since his appointment to the same, the Council did, and hereby do, 
[ominate, constitute, and appoint the said Thomas Miller to be rector of the 
lemy of this city, and that ad vUam aut culpam^ giving and granting to him J 
bhe fees and emoluments of that situation.' Dr. MUler has an assistant, f 
whoflb salary of £25 from the Town Council he supplements out of the fees. The' 
subjects taught in his department are — 1. Arithmetic; 2. Algebra ; 3. Geometry -^ 
4. Mensuration and surveying ; 5. Book-keeping ; 6. Astronomy ; 7. Geology ( 
8. Physiology; 9. Physics, including practical and experimental mechanics; 
10. Chemistry. 

2. The head master of the Classical Department is rector of the Grammar 
School. Besides Latin and Greek, he teaches ancient geography and antiquities. 
There were onoe three teachers hei^, but the present incumbent for several years 
past has had the sole charge. He was appointed in 1846 ; and was educated afc 
the University of Ediubur;^ but took no degree. In those days, however, it was 
not usual even for professional men to graduate. It is only of late that the 
practice has become general atnong those who go through a complete college 
course. Before his appointment he was master of a school in SelkiA 

3. The master of the English Department was appointed in 1848. He was 
educated at Edinburgh and St. Andrews, and was teacher in the Madras College 
of St. Andrews, and subsequently English teacher in Montrose Academy, and in 
the High School of Dundee before coming to Perth. He teaches Englidi ' in all 

* its branches, from the alphabet to composition and literature.'* He has no 
salary from the Town CouncO, and chooses and pays his own assistants. 

4. The master of the Wriiing and Arithmetic Dep&rtment is a graduate of Glas- 
gow University. He was appointed in 1826. Strictly speaking, the branches 
that belong to this department are writing and arithmetic, but book-keeping has 
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been added. Two of these subjects are also taught in the mathematical school ; 
and as the line between them is not very clearly drawn, and the fees of the writ- 
ing department are lower, there is some degree of oonfnsion, and boys are induced 
to remain in the lower form, when they should have left it and gone to the more 
advanced. We found the same confusion and clashing of interests in Dundee. 
The classes here are mainly taught by two assistants, paid and appointed by the 
head master. He himself is too infinn to take an active share in teaching. He 
would willingly retire if the Town Council would give him a suitable allowance. 
His tenure of office being ctd vUam aut culpam, enables him to hold a situation 
for which he is practically, unfitted by age and weakness. 

6, The JDrawing^ master was appointed in 1830. He teaches landscape and 
architectural drawing, and oil painting. 

6. The Modern Language Dep^^rtment, for French and German, is under one 
master. He was ^ucatecl in Brunswick, and was appointed in 1853, having pre- 
viously taught in Inverness Academy and other minor schools. He was origi- 
nally appointed for three years, but was never re-appointed ; nor does he know 
whether his tenure is ad vUam aut culpam or not. He has no salary, and there- 
fore is not qualified to subscribe to the Widows* Fund. 

Most of the masters, it will be seen, have had a University education, and long 
experience in teaching. The appointments of all, except the French and German 
master, are, we believe, similar to those of Dr. Miller quoted above, and their 
tenure of office consequently ad vUam aut culpam. 

Their emoluments from fees and salary are as follows, after deducting pay- 
ments for assistants, apparatus, prizes, etc. : — 

Rector of Academy, 

Rector of grammar School, . 

English mastef (from fees alone), . 

Writing and arithmetic master, 

Drawing master, .... 

Modern language master, . 



.Scholars. 

The scholars on the roll at the time of our visit were 200 boys and 155 girls ; 
and in attendance, 190 boys and 138 girls. Of the whole numbers on the roll, 
there were — 
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In the Mathematical Department, 58 boys, from twelve to seventeen yeai 
of age. 

In the ClassieaX Department, 64 boys on the roU, from ten to sixteen ye 
\ of age. 

, In the English Department, 135 boys and 94 girls on the roU, from si 
sixteen or seventeen years of age. 

In the WriHng and Arithmetic Department, 120 boys and 96 girls, Sroin 
eight to seventeen years of age. 

In the Modem Language Department, 31 boys and 56 girls, twelve to seven- 
teen years of age. 

And in the Drawing Department, 32 boys and 42 girls, whfiBe ages are 
given by the master from ten to thirty. 

In two of the Departments, Classical and Matfiematical, there are boys only. 
In all the others there are both boys and girls, nearly equal in numbers. In the 
senior Bnglish classes, and in French and German, they are taught quite apart 
from each other. In arithmetic and writing they have nominally different 
classes, but tiiey are assembled togetiier in a common room. 

The scholars rejireseiit tiie middle and upper classes. We got a long list of 
uames, past and present, of professional men, at the bar and in the church, who 
had been educated partly or in whole at Perth Academy. It included one 
Lord Chief -Justice of England ; the present Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland ; 
Adam Ferguson, Professor of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh ; Principal Tnl- 
loch, Sir Alexander TuUoch, and many others. The pupils come principally from 
the town and immediate neighbourhood ; but we found boys in the school who 
came by train daily a distance of many miles, — ^from beyond Dunkeld, from near 
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Crieff, from CoupAr- Angus, from near Cupar-Fife, from bey ond Auchterarder, and Perth 
even from the pwish of Longf organ, in the neighbourhood of Dundee ; so that the A cadem y, 
public avails itself of the Academy over an area whose radius is between fifteen 
and twenty miles. In like manner, Greenock supplies the wants of Port-Glasgow, 
Dundee of the whole county ; and, in fact, railway communication has in every 
case laigely increased the are-a from which such schools as these obtain their sup- 
plies. On the other hand, it gives facilities for the highest and richer classes to 
send their children to English schools, or to more important centres than Ayr, 
Dundee, or Perth. In tlus way, no doubt, whilst the numbers have kept up or 
increased, the social status of ^e parents has gradually changed, and they are 
becoming more essentiaUy middle-class schools than heretofore. This, to some 
extent, may account for the changes that have taken place in the branches of 
study that are now valued and appreciated. Classics have always been a part of 
the education of the sons of the upper classes, and the number of these classes who 
used to attend the grammar schools fifty years ago was so great as to give a tone and 
leading character to the instruction. Now, the middle-classes xiredominate, and 
their tendencies are all towaids a practical and so-called useful education. The 
fees exclude, of course, the lowest and poorer classes ; but for them there are two 
schools in Perth, under the patronage of the Magistrates and Town Council. 
They were established about thirty years ago, expressly for the education of 
children of the working classes. The Town -clerk writes of them : — ' These 

* schools have been named the National Schools, and have been very successful. 

* The school-rooms were built partly by subscription and partly by Government 

* grant. The branches intended to be taught were English, writing, and arith* 

* metic, but others, viz., drawing and sewing, have since been partially intro- 

* duced. The masters take advantage of the Government grants for pupil - 
' teachers, etc. The patrons give the masters in each of the two schools a salary 
' of £10 per anniun.' 

EXAMINATIOKS. 

1. Maikemaiical Deparittunt, — In this there were 54 pupils present. Of 
these there were 8 in the highest class, who professed the first six and the 
eleventh and twelfth books of Euclid. The class-room was beautifully illus- 
trated with diagrams that filled the black-boards. It seemed doubtful, however, 
whether the aid thus given, saving the boys, as it did, from themselves con- 
structing the figures, was not too great. The class was first examined vwa voc^ 

the eleventh and twelfth books. The boys in succession enunciated the pro- 

'tions very readily, and their reference to the earlier books was very good, 
tone of the boys themselves was rather flippant, and they helped one 
her a good deal. One boy was examined by the master in spherical trigo- 
^ ' ry. He had evidently a taste for mathematics, and may perhaps be yet 
of either in the Scotch universities or in Cambridge. It was explained 
that ^e boy had been instructed to look over certain parts of his work, but 
with fue allowance for this, he made a remarkable appearance. 

A vha voce examination followed in chemuitry. Professor Wilson's was the ' 
text-book used. The tone of voice on the part of the boys was monotonous, and it 
was not SMy to follow their answers ; but apparently they knew a good deal of 
the elemenia<o(,the study. 

In algebra, a ^lass of beginners, 31 in all, were examined viva voce in the simple 
rules. The woik was done well and quickly. 

In Euclid a paper was set to 9 boys, with the following result : — 
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288 Hepart on the Stale of Education in 

Perth On the wHole^ tluB department was in an efficient state. The vioa voce eza- 

Academy. minationB were excellent. The weakest point was the written Euclid jMiper, 

~"~~ bat the boys were not accustomed to this kind of examination. They therefore 

did less than might have been expected from their knowledge. What they 

attempted, however, was mostly correct^ bat the style was somewhat deficient in 

neatness, and the writing in some cases very bad. 

About one-twentieth of the boys from ^is department go to coUege ; and in 
reference to them Professor Kelland says, in a letter written to 1>r. Killer some 
time ago, * I think I am correct in saying that from no one academy have so many 
' earned high distinction in my classes as from the Perth Academy.' 

Recently, through the exertions of Dr. Miller, the Secretary of State for India 
has officiaUy recognised Perth Academy as possessing efficient means for instruc- 
tion in engineering. 

Orammar School, — The total numbers in this department are 64. All of these 
are learning Latin; 13 are learning Greek. The boys learning Latin are divided 
into five, and those learning Greek into three classes. The time devoted to each 
class is aa f oUows : — ^In Latin, the first and second classes have an hour each. 
The third and fourth classes have an hour between them. The fifth or private 
class shares an hour with the senior Greek. 

In Greek, the first and second classes have an hour between them. The 
highest class has an hour in common with the fifth or private Latin class. All 
these classes are taught by one master. There is accommodation provided for 
175 boys, but a small room capable of holding 34 is sufficient for the number 
present at any one hour. 

Three of tiie Latin classes, and all the boys learning Greek, were examined 
vioa voce. None of them were sufficiently advanced to be able to render the 
simplest piece of English into Latin prose. 

I^ghteen boys of the second class were reading the grammatical exercises. 
There was a great deal of confusion caused by a number of the boys who came 
in late from writing and arithmetic classes that they had been attending out of 
the school in the town. There was also much want of method in the teaching. 
Only the boys at the top of the class could answer intelligently. 

In the third class, composed of fourteen boys reading Ceasar, there was great 
listlessness and indifierence, and the appearance they made was bad. The exa- 
mination, was confined to the lesson of the day. 

There was also a class professing to read tilie Second Book of Virgil's ACneid, 
The passage chosen was one that they had read some time before. The 
did not seem very much at home with it. 

The Greek classes were not more satisfactory. The juniors made poor 
of an easy f ahle in Bryce's First Greek Header, and the boys reading Homer, 
number, translated the lesson of the day very badly. The parsing 
bad. No composition is done in any of the classes except an exercise in th#«lass 
from Arnold's Firet Book, I 

Writing and Practical Arilhmetic Department. — ^The numbers here on ^e roll 
are 216, and in attendance 204. Here also things are not in a sattRactory 
condition. The master is infirm, and unable personally to teach, tfe super- 
intends his classes after a fashion, sitting in a chair all day ; but is M> frail that 
he cannot walk, and has to be taken to and from the Academy^in a cab. His 
xilasses. are taught by two or three assistants, y6ung men inadequately paid. 
Whatever their qualifications as teachers, they are not the X)ei'8bns to be respon- 
sible for large classes of boys and gtrU. As the master did not express any wish 
to have his classes examined, we contented ourselves with a general inspection of 
the rooms, the order, etc. With so many classes, at any rate, as we found 
together al one time, it would not have been easy to conduct a fair and satisfac- 
toay examination. 

Modern Language D^parimeni. — In this department there are 87 upon the roll, 
of whom 31 are boys and 56 girls. 

In French there are four classes, numbering 31, 28, 18, and 9 respectively. 
There are no boys under twelve years of age in this department, and only 4 girls. 
There are 5 boys and 8 girls above sixteen. We were present while the teacher 
examined the senior boys' class, in which there were 12 present^ of whom 3 were 
in their third session, 6 were in their second session, and 3 were beginners. 
This arrangement is disheartening to a teacher. If these 12 boys had been on 
a level in point of time, it would have been an interesting class to teach, but 
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when in fhe same hour it is necessary to divide the cUss into elementary, second Perth 
year, and third year scholan, it is almost impossible to do justice to all. A cadem y. 

The pronunciation of the boys was not particularly good, but they were well 
and carefully drilled in grammar, and obvioxisly very well taught. Indeed we 
have rarely if ever seen more careful and conscientious teaching. 

In the girls' classes two divisions did papers for us. The senior division did 
the most difficult paper which we have set. It was the same paper which was 
done by the boys in the Edinburgh Academy. The result is as foUows : — 
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These papers, considering the difficulty of the qoestions and the time— one 
hour — which they had to give to them, are very satisfactory. The parsing was 
good in all, and the translation from English into French was very creditable. 
The weak point, both in these and in the juaior division papers, is the translation 
from Frendi into English. It is to be observed that all of these girls had been 
a long time in French. In the junior division also twelve did a paper. This was 
much easier, but it also was carefully and, on the whole, accurately done. The 
questions in grammar and the trandation from. English into French were well 
answered. The average age is fourteen and a half years ; average marks, 78 out 
of 200. The highest number of marks gained was 130, the lowest 40. There 
was no faUnre either in this or in the higher division, which reflects much 
credit on the master, and shows the careful nature of his teaching. The French 
room is very much too small. There was barely accommodation for 30 scholars 
in it. In answer to the inquiry, * What difficulties, if any, do you find in the 

* discharge of your duty ?' he says, * Lukewarmness — I might almost say hostility 

* — of patrons, want of accommodation, and want of conveniences.' 
English Department. — ^In this department there are 135 boys and 94 girls on the 

roll, and 125 boys and 80 ghrls in attendance. The teacher, with one assistant, 
aches, according to his own statement, * English in all its branches, from the 
Iphabet to history of literature, composition, elocution, history, and geo- 
phy.' 

he department is divided into two divisions, senior and junior. In the senior, / 
are four classes ; in the junior, four or five. The senior pupils attend fivea 
hoi^B per week, the juniors fifteen. In the junior division about one-half of thef 
lessotis are learned in school ; in the senior all are learned out of school. : 

We saw all the junior classes at work, and bo far as we could judge by a shoif 
visit, they seemed to be getting on satisfactorily. The senior class in the juniot 
divisiont consisting of 15 boys and 13 girls, wrote a couple of stanzas of poetry 
from dictation on their slates. Twenty of these exercises taken at random were 
looked over, with this result : — 4 made uo mistakes, 5 made one, 4 two, 1 three, 
2 four, 4 more than four. The stanzas were not easy. The result, therefore, was 
creditable, and showed that the classes were accustomed to dictation. 

In the senior division, twelve boys did a mixed paper. These boys looked 
older than they turned out to be, owing to the fact that there were four or five 
big lads of seventeen years of age, who had come in to attend this school for one 
session only to finish what education they had got in the neighbouiing parishes'. 
These lads, without exception, did badly, and so brought up the average of age, 
and brought down the average of marks. This is WMth remarking, because in 
the investigation into the elementary schools in the neighbourhood of Perth, it 
was found that the great majority of parochial and other schools — ^but especially 
the parochial — ^were below the average, and, in some instances, were very bad. 
Another thing to remark about this paper is that 5 out of the 12 had to leave 
early to catch a train, and so had only three-quarters of an hour to do the paper. 
The average age of the boys was fourteen and a half years, average marks 27, 
maximum 150. We give in full the result of the examination of the three 
highest and the three lowest. 
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The general impression left by this department was not not unfavourable, 
neither was it altogether favourable. 

Like the modern language teacher, Mr. Smith, in reply to Question 44, 'What 

* difficulties, if any, do you find in the dischargeof your duty?* says, *None, save 

* the want of interest and encouragement on part of the patrons, the Magistrates 

* and Town CounciL* 

Drawing DepartmenL — ^There are here 32 boys and 42 girls. The master has 
been thirty years in the institution, and, as far as we could judge, the teaching 
was patient and successful Mr. Brown, the master, informed us that many of 
his pupils had gained the highest prizes at Sandhurst and Addiscombe. In an- 
swer to the inquiry, * What difficulties he found in the school?' his answer is, *Not 
' supported by our patrons, the Magistrates.' 

There is not much to add to what has been written above. The school in 
some of its departments is doing good work. Its weak point is the condition of 
the classical, and writing and arithmetic departments. There is a feeling amongst 
the masters, not however expressed by all, that the patrons are indiffeirent to the 
welfare of the school, and a fear that even the encouragement it at present re- 
ceives will be more and more withdrawn. Their want of liberality in the matter 
of repairs, prizes, and advertisements has already been noticed. It may be 
said, however, that as custodiers of the public funds they are not entitled to use 
greater liberality, and that as patrons of the * National Schools,* as well as of 
the Burgh School, they are bound to do what they can for the education of the 
children of the working classes no less than for those of the middle and upper 
ranks. The fear also of salaries being withdrawn in the case of future appoint- 
ments may be imaginary. It would undoubtedly be of service to the school 
there were some provision for retiring allowances to those masters who are 
capacitated for work by age and long labour. [H. 
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In 1841, some of the leading members of the Scottish Episcopal Church and ^.TTT 
others associated themselves together for the porpose of founding in a central T^lffj i^^ 
part of Scotland an institution in connexion with the said Church. Their inten- ^ i867. 
tion was to remedy serious wants which were found to exist in regard to the ' ^^ 
education of persons intended for holy orders in the Church, and also in regard 
to the education of the children of members of the Scottish Episcopal communion. 
The proposal to found such an institution was submitted to the Bishops of the 
Church, and approved by them. . Steps were taken to carry the design into exe- 
cution, and to establish an academical institution in connexion with the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, which ' should embrace objects not attainable in any public 
' foundation hitherto established in Scotland, viz. : — ^The combination of general 
' education with domestic discipline and systematic religious superintendence.' 

It was proposed from the first that the institution, which was to be called 
' The College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity,' should consist of two depart- 
ments, — a public school, on the model of the English public schools, with ac- 
commodation for from 150 to 200 scholars, from eight to eighteen years of age, 
and a theological college for divinity students. 

It was calculated that a sum of £20,000 would be necessary, at the very lowest 
estimate, for the purpose of j founding such an institution. Subscriptions to a 
much laiger amount than was anticipated were received. The sum originally 
contemplated has been far exceeded — the cost up to midsummer 1865 being, 
on the capital account, £7l>175, 88. 6d. The main part of this has been con- 
tributed by friends of the Episcopal Church, among whom may be mentioned — 
the late Queen Dowager ; the whole of the then Scotch Bishops ; the late Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury (Howley), York (Vernon Harcourt), and Armagh ; the 
then Bishops of London (Blomfield), Bangor, Gloucester and Bristol, SiJisbury, 
Oxford, St. David's, and Kilmore ; the late Bishops Spencer and Coleridge ; the 
Dean and Chapters of Winchester and Salisbury ; Magdalen and Jesus Colleges, 
Oxford ; Winchester College ; the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; € 

and others. Amongst these, the laigest donors were the present Bishop of St. 
Andrews, first Warden, to whom is due the entire erection of the chapel, at a 
t;ost of about £8,500 ; the Duke of Buodeuch ; the late Sir John Gladstone, 
Bart. ; the Right Hon. W. K Gladstone, M.P. ; the late Lord Douglas ; the late 
Marquis of Lothian ; Sir M. R. Shaw Stewart, Bart ; also Sir P. M. Thriep- 
land ; Mr. Wardlaw Ramsay of Whitehill ; and Mr. Smythe of Methven. The 
land on which the College stands was the gift of George Patton, Esq., of the 
CaHnies, now Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland. Foundations for special purposes 
within the College have been established by the English S.P.C.K., by his Grace 
the Duke of Bucdeuch, by the late Bishop Luscombe, by the late Miss Archer 
Houblon, by the Trustees of the Jamieson Fund, and by the promoters of a 
memorial to the late Bishop Skinner of Aberdeen. 

The site was obtained in 1842, the buildings were commenced in 1844, and 
the Public School Department was opened May 4, 1847. The Theological De- 
partment was opened in September 1848. 

« ■ 

CoNsnTunoN akb Manaobuient. 

The government of the College was vested by its <Deed of Constitution,' De- 
cember 4, 1845, in a Couhcil coiisisting of the six Scottish Bishops then in 
office. Dean Ramsay, two other clergymefa, and ten lajrmen. The deed pro- 
vides that the Council shall be perpetuated in the case of Episcopal vacancies 
by the accession of the successor in the See, and in all other vacancies by 
election, such election to take place only on each second vacancy, till the 
Council is reduced to fifteen. It is also provided that after that time theit» 
•hall always be placed on the list the heir-male of two at least of the following 

1 This account of Trinity College, Glenalmond, is taken mainly from an account pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Scottish Jlpiscopal Clergy List, to ivhich our attention vras 
directed by the Warden, Dr. Hannah. 

Q 
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persons, if willing to serve, and eligible in terms of the constitution : — ^The 
Duke of Buccleuch, the late Marquis of Lothian, the late Lord Douglas, the 
Earl of Home, and the late Sir John Gladstone, Barti The Ck)uncil consists, 
1867, of eighteen members; namely, the seven Scottish Bishops now in 



m 

office, the three other clergymen originally nominated, and the following 

laymen : — 

Appointed 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, . . 1845 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Home, . . . 1845 

Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart, . . 1845 

Sir Patrick Murray Thriepland, Bart, . . 1845 

The Right Hon. W. K Ghuistone, MR, . . 1845 

William Smythe, Esq., of Methven, . . . 1845 

William Pitt Dnndas, Esq., .... 1845 

Sir M. R. Shaw Stewart, Bart, . . . 1852 

The Council possesses supreme authority in reference to all matters relating 
to the government of the institution, and the management of the whole affairs 
connected with it When originally appointed, they were required to draw up 
a body of statutes for the general management and administration of the College, 
and containing a clear definition of the powers and duties of the Warden and 
other officers connected with it, in reference to the internal discix>Hne of the 
college. The Coimcil, at their annual general meeting, has power to alter these 
regulations, subject to certain provisions. But it is expressly declared in the 
Deed of Constitution, that it shall not be competent to them to make any alter- 
ations which shall have the effect of diverting the objects of the institution from 
the educational purposes connected with the Scottish Episcopal Church, and no 
resolution of the Council which shall be carried in opposition to the unanimous 
opinion of the College of Bishops, shall be valid or receive effect The Council 
has also the entire management of the funds. The election of the Warden is 
vested in the College of Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church, and he is 
removable by them at pleasure. 

Buildings. 

The College stands in the mountain valley of the Almond, about ten miles 
from Perth. The situation is very beautiful, and the climate is healthy. 

The only drawback to the institution is its remoteness. This, however, does 
not affect the scholars, except indirectly. Lideed it is beneficial for them, at* 
the absence of any town or village prevents the danger of mischief, to which 
some of the English public schools are exposed. But the seclusion and want of 
society may have the effect of preventing the younger assistant masters from 
remaining very long at the College. Whereas, if the College had been founded 
in the neighbourhood of one of the larger towns, this difficiUty would have been 
obviated. Men from Oxford and Cambridge cannot be expected to undergo an 
almost total want of society, and live a monastic life. Consequently there have 
been a good many changes among the junior masters^ and change of teachers is 
not good for any schooL 

The total extent of the College property is a little more than thirty -three 
acres, of which twenty were presented by the Lord Justice-Clerk, and tiiiirteen 
acquired by purchase, and is tiius divided :— - 

Site of College, .... 

College private gardens. 
Lawn in front, cricket field, etc., all open to 
the boys, .... 

Field beyond, .... 

Sanatorium and grounds, • 
Approach (about half a mile), with wood, etc.. 



about 24 acres. 
7 



«f 



it 



i» 



>» 



»> 



10^ 
6 

6^ 



If 



t> 



>f 



«t 



)> 



Total, 



33 acres. 



The buildings themselves form, apart from the chapel, a quadrangle 190 feet 
square, the entrance to which (an arched gateway surmounted by a tower) stands 
in the centre of the west side ; the south side of the square, which is yet un- 
finished, being meant to be occupied merely by a cloister leading from the south- 
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west to the soath-east comers, from which latter point the chapel projects to Trinity 
the eastward of the other buildings. The north side contains schoolrooms, ^^^^S®> 
bedrooms, and dormitories for the elder and younger boys of the schools. The ^^®^' 
west side contains additional bedrooms and dormitories ; accommodation for the ^ ' 

students of the Theological Department, and the houses of the warden and 
sub-warden. The assistant masters' rooms are placed in different parts of the 
building, so as to bring all the boys' bedrooms and dormitories within reach of 
one or other of them. The east side of the quadrangle contains the large dining- 
haU, and a space which is destined to contain the college library, and further 
rooms for divinity students. The whole is built of a durable sandstone, found 
in the neighbourhood, of a remarkably well-tinted colour. The quadrangle 
may be termed as of the domestic style of of the fifteenth century. The chapel 
is decorated or middle-pointed. Most of the leading architectural features are 
taken from the chapel of Merton College, Oxford, which is perhaps the most 
beautiful ecclesiastical edifice in Oxford. The dimensions of the building are 
as follows : — 

Co«<?^<.— -West front, outside, 272 feet; north front, 282. 

C%ape;.^Outside, 137 feet by 53 ; height, about 70 feet ; height of proposed 

spire to be 175 feet. 
HaU* — Tnside, 70 feet by 32} ; height from floor to apex of roof, 45 feet ; 

height externally, about the same as the chapel. 

There are four large class rooms, with accommodation for 525 scholars. 

The dormitories appropriated to the public school department are of two kinds. 
In the first floor there is a series of separate rooms about 12 feet by 9 J, and 9 
feet 10 inches in height. In the upper storey there are long rooms, containing 
twenty-five separate compartments, divided by wooden partitions shoulder high. 
Each compartment averages 9^ feet by 6^. Height to apex of roof, 12 feet. In 
each of these compartments there is room for a bed, chest of drawers, wash-hand 
basin, etc., and each boy has a compartment to himself. The rooms are well 
ventilated, and presented an appearance of. comfort above that which ordinarily 
falls to the lot of boys at a public school. 

The foundation-stone of tiie chapel was laid by Sir John Gladstone, September 
8, 1846, and it was consecrated May 1, 1851. The first stone of the hall was 
laid by the Duke of Buccleuch, September 11, 1861, and it was opened for use 
at the commemoration, July 15, 1863. There is a properly appointed and con- 
venient sanatorium or sick-house at some distance from the College, at the 
southern extremity of the grounds. 

There is rather a want of places for amusement in wet weather, but when we 
visited the school there was a scheme on foot for the foundation of a Fives Court. 
A covered racquet court, in addition, would be a favourite resort in bad weather; 
and, considering the nature of the school, there is nothing very extravagant in - 
entertaining the idea of such a building. 

Thiological Dkpartmsnt. 

Before turning to the Public School Department of the College, which is more 
directly within our province, it may be well to direct attention to the following 
account of the Theological Department, which we extract from the account, re- 
ferred to in the foot-note, published in the Appendix to the Scottish Episcopal 
Clergy List : — 

* Theological Bepartment—H^nA department is designed for theological stu- 
dents, preparing to become candidates for holy orders in the ChurcL The 
duration of the course is two years. Vacations at Christmas and Midsummer. 
Entrance only after Midsummer. The charge, including every necessary ex- 
pense at the College, except academical dress, is £40 per annum. Entrance- 
fee, £5. 

* Preliminary Examination, — ^Every candidate for admission is required to 
come prepared in the following subjects, according to a resolution of the 
Episcopal Synod, July 13, 1848 :— 

1. The Sacred History of the Old and New Testaments. 

2. The Four Gk)8pel8 in the original Greek. 

3. Vtlef^ Evidmces of Christianity. 
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Trinitjr 4. The first Two Books of Xenophon's Anabcuis to be oonstraed and parsed. 

College, 5, Gioero d€ OfflciU to be constraed and parsed. 

SmoBd ^* ^ P^^s'^o 0^ English to be translated into Latin. 

' It was further ordered by the same Synod that no one should be received 

as a divinity student who has not been confirmed and become a commiini- 
cant ; and every candidate is required to bring a testimonial of good character 
from the Bishop of the diocese, or at least from the clergyman of the congre- 
gation to which the applicant belongs, recommending him as a fit and proper 
person to enter upon a course of preparation for holy orders. 

' At an Episcopal Synod held October 6. 1864, it was fiu'ther ordered, that 
" all candiaates for admission to the Theological Department at IMnity 
" College shall either have taken a degree, or shall produce to the warden a 
" certificate of their having completed the required attendance to qualify for 
'' a degree, at some university or college, unless the candidate shall have re* 
sided in Trinity College, Glenalmond, in the Public School Department, for 
not less than two years, and is duly qualified in literature, in terms of 




it 



'* Canon X. 



'Aids to Divinity Students. 



' L Pawtonian Bursaries, of the annual value of <£15, are bestowed by the 
bishops, from the endowment of the late Miss Katherine Panton, upon 
*' deservins young men, being bom Scotsmen, or at least of Scotch puients," 
who are " desirous of serving in the sacred ministry" of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and who ** are not otherwise able to prosecute their studies, and ob- 
*' tain a liberal education." These bursaries are at the sole disposal of the 
Bishops, as Miss Panton*s trustees. 

' II. The Jamieson Bursary ^i the annual value of j£20, being the interest 
of the " Theological Students' Fund," which was collected by the late Bev. A. • 
Jamieson of Glasgow, is adjudged, after examination, to a divinity student of 
Trinity College, in terms of an agreement entered into between the Bishops, 
as Jamieson's trustees, and the College Council. It was stipulated by the 
founder that the holder, who must be a person " of promising abilities, of 
" sound religious principles, and of good moral conduct," should be bound to 
refund the money m case he failed to devote himself to the holy ministry, 
and that all accumulations, whether from such re-imbursements, or from 
occasional vacancies, — " if at any time there should be no approved candidate," 
— should be added to the principal sum. 

' IIL The Luscomhe JScnolars/iip, which is now of the annual value of ^1, 
15s. lOd., is conferred, under the bequest of the late Right Bev. Bishop Lus- 
combe, on a student of Trinity College, " who shall have studied during the 
" re<^uired terms for one year, after an examination " principally direct^" to 
the following prescribed subjects, viz., the Constitution of the Christian 
Church, the Apostolic Succession of the Clergy, the Mysteries of the Holv 
Eucharist and Baptismal Regeneration, the History of the liturgy and Book 
of Common Prayer, the Scottish Communion Gifice, and other Church mat- 
ters, which may be varied from time to time by auuiority of the Primus and 
two other Bishops. It is tenable for five years, '* provided such students shall 
" reside so long in the said College ;" but the present limitation of the entire 
divinity course to two years causes the vacancy to occur every year. Accu- 
mulations dealt with as under the last head. 

* IV, The Houblon Bursary, of the annual value of ;£18, is bestowed on 
" any approved student (of Irinity College) of whom it should be certified, 
" that he was qualified to teach and preach in the Gaelic tongue." By a reso- 
lution of the Bishops, September 27, 1855, it was direct^. *' that any student 
" who receives the Houblon Bursary should be bound to hold himself willing 
" and prepared to accept the offer of a Gaelic chax^ge, and that the bursary be 
" granted only on this condition." In the absence of any such student, the 
interest falls to the benefit of the College. 

* ^.jB. — The above bursaries and scholarships are paid to the divinity stu- 
dents in the form of deductions from their College accounts. 

* V. The S, F, C -ST. Endovmtent,— The interest on ^£1000, at four per cent, is 
payable annually by the Council of Trinity College to the Primus and Waraen 
for the time being, to be applied by them for the benefit of the divinity 
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students, in such way as they may consider most advantageous. This interest Trinity 
has hitherto been devoted to the purchase of books, from which each student 9?^^®^' 
is furnished, on his entrance, with a number of volumes, including the works gjj^Q^ 

of Hooker, Pearson, and Butler, together with the various text-books, and ' 

books of reference, which are used in all the College lectures. 

' YI. Belt Fruse,—Aji annual Essav-prize of £5, not confined to students 
attending the Bell Lectures, is offerea every autumn, by advertisement in the 
public papers, on the foundation of the late Bev. Dr. Andrew BelL 

* The College is duly recognised in the Tenth Canon of the Scottish Epis- 
copal Code of 1863, which provides that ' no person shall be admitted to the 
" holy order of deacons or priests, who has not taken a degree in Arts in some 
" university, or obtained a certificate from the Warden of Trinity Collie, 
'* Glenalmond, that he has resided in that College, in the Public School De- 
** partment, for not less than two years, and is duly qualified in literature." 
The same Canon specifies, as the leading form of the requisite Theological 
training, " a certificate of having attended the usual course of the Lectures of 
" the Pantonian Professor of Theology, and of the Church's Professor of Eccle- 
" siastical History," which are now aelivered at Trinity College. By Canon 
xxviiL, the Warden of Trinity College is an ex-ojffkio member of the Second 
Chamber in the General Synod.' 

There ar& in addition to the bishops, 166 officiating clergy in the Scotch 
Episcopal Church ; of these 38, or nea^ 23 per cent, were educated at Trinity 
College. Brides these thirty-eight officiating in Scotland, several have gone 
to England or the Colonies. Wnen we visited the College, there were only 
two Theological students. 

Public School Dbfartment. 

The Public School Department is intended to furnish an education of the 
highest order for the sons of the upper classes, and so to prepare them either 
for the universities or for general or professional life. Boys are admitted at 
any age between nine and nineteen, and at the present time, every age be- 
tween nine and eighteen is represented. 

Finance. 

The financial condition of the College is as follows : — ^The total expenditure 
upon the institution (including the hall, sanatorium, the liuid purchased over 
and above the original gift of 20 acres), since its foundation down to Midsum- 
mer 1865 is £71,175, 8s. 6d. Of that sum about £52,000 was furnished by 
free donations, and a considerable portion more by foundations vested in the 
College. 

The annual income for the past year amounted in round numbers to £7,600, Annual 
and the expenditure, including £2,400, for masters' salaries, was £6,590. Income. 
Of this the main part is of course the buraarial expenditure, or money spent 
on the maintenance of the boys and the masters. The average annual earn- 
ings of the College for the last twelve years have been, as nearly as possible, 
£1,000 a year. 

There are several scholarships and exhibitions of considerable value assigned Scholar- 
to the Public School Department, besides those belonging to the Theological *^P"> 
Department They are tnus mentioned in the account to which reference has 
been made :— 

'SCHOLABSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS IN THE PUBLIC ScHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

* Open Scholarships, 

' Some scholarships, of the annual value of £40 each, were founded by the 
Council of Trinitv College in 1865. They are open to all boys of good char- 
acter, whether already in the CoUe^e or not, who have passed their twelfth 
and not reached their fourteenth birthdav on the Ist ox the preceding Jan- 
uary in each year. No restriction from place of birth of position of parent ; 
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but the scholarships are not to be combined with any other college scholarship 
or remission. The effect of each scholarship is to reduce the CoVi&^ charge, 
in the case of boys under thirteen, to £33, 10s., and in the case of boys above 
thirteen, to £44. Entrance fee for new boys, in all cases alike, £b. The 
scholarships are tenable as lon^ as the scholar remains in the school, unless 
forfeited for idleness or other misconduct 

' The com^tition extends over two days, in connexion with the general 
examination in July. Candidates not previously in the school will be lodged 
in College for those days, if they desire. The roll of those who head the list is 
announced at Commemoration ; and the names of those who come nearest to 
the successful candidates are reserved, that they may be called up on the 
occurrence of any accidental vacancv during the ensuing year. 

*' The examination extends over the ground covered in the third and fourth 
forms of the school, more particularly over the following subjects : — 

1. Elementary religious knowledge. 

2. English dictation. 

3. Arithmetic. 

4. Latin and Greek grammar. 

5. Translation from some easy Greek or Latin author. 

6. Latin composition, prose and verse. 

' Notice of candidates must be given to the Warden at a time specified each 
vear by public advertisement. It must be accompanied, in the case of new 
boys, by certificate of baptism and certificate of previous good character and 
conduct. 

' ExMbUions granted to the Sorts of CUrgy, 

' 1. By resolutions of October 4, 1854, and September 19, 1855, it was 
arranged that all sons of Scottish clergymen of every rank, and a limited 
number of the sons of English clergymen of small professional income, should 
be received at a reduction of £30 from the usual charge, t.f., at £50 a year 
above, and £40 below, the age of thirteen, inst<?ad of 80 and 70 guineas, the 
sums payable by sons of laymen. Entrance fee in all cases alike — £5. But 
in consiaeration of this general remission, it was also resolved, at the former 
date^ " that no deduction on the ground of right of nomination will be per- 
" mitted, in the case of new entrants, to take eflfect for the benefit of any one 
** who otherwise enjoys a reduction from the ordinary chaise, either as an 
" exhibitioner or as a clergyman's son." 

' 2. By resolution of October 6, 1858, it was determined to add six exhibitions 
of £20 each, reducing the annual charge by £50, t.^., to £30 and £20, for the 
benefit of six sons of Scottish clergymen who could establish, on a strict 
examination, graduated according to their age, that they were ' boys of so 
*' much promise, as to make it likely that the college education would be 
" really serviceable to them." 

' 3. The Skinner scholarship, which is of the annual value of £20, was 
founded by public subscription in 1859, " for the purpose of establishing a 
*' perpetnal memorial of esteem and veneration for the deceased Eight I&v. 
" William Skinner, D.D., late Bishop of Aberdeen, and Primus of the Scottish 
" Episcopal Church." It is subject to the following rules and regulations : — 

' (1.) Tne scholarship shall be conferred, after a competitive examination 
among the sons of clergyman of the Scottisn Episcopal Church attending the 
junior department of Trinity College, upon the boy of highest merit, a pre- 
ference being given, in the case of equality, to the diocese of Aberdeen. 

' (2.) The scholarship shall be tenable along will: any other exhibitions con- 
ferred by the College, so lone as such exhioitions, in conjunction with this 
scholarship, shall not exceed tne total College fee. 

' (3.) The competition shall take place at the end of the long term, imme- 
diately before the summer vacation, and shall be open, with the one exception 
mentioned in Rule 2, to all sons of clergymen then present in College and 
expecting to return in the ensuing term. 

(4.) The enioyment of the benefit shall be prospective ; that is, the annual 
grant of £20 shall be available for the College expenses of the scholar during 
the year subsequent to his election, provided he return and be again a regular 
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Btndent in the junior department, and ahall be payable to him half-yearlv, Trinity 
and in the event of an accumulation of any of these yearly or half-yearly ^^ege, 
payments through the death or non-return of the scholar, or of his not re- l^ond. 
maining at CoUeee for the second half of a year after receiving the instiJment .^_ 
for the first half thereof, such accumulation shall go to form a fund, to be 
applied, at the discretion of the Council, for the benefit of the boy who was 
second at the examination, and of those who may be second at future exami- 
nations, provided always they return to College, and become regular students, 
in manner before mentioned. 

* (5.) The period during which the scholarship is to be ei^oyed shall not 
exceed four years. 

' (&) The examination shall be graduated according to the age and standing 
of the boys, and the decision shall rest on the relative, not the absolute, merit 
of the candidate ; that is to say, in reference to the progress which the^ have 
made in their various studies, according to the ages of the different candidates, 
and the opportunities of instruction tnev have enjoyed, and not in reference 
to the actual amount of knowledge they nave respectively attained. 

' (7.) A silver medal, to be known as the " SKinner Medal," shall be pre- 
sented to each successful candidate, to commemorate his election.' 

The cost of education is 70 guineas per annum for boys below thirteen, and cost of 
80 guineas above that age. All sons of Scottish clergy are received at j£40 education, 
and £50, according to the same division of age. The entrance fee is £6, This 
covers every neoessarv expense at the College, including the use of the sana- 
torium and the attendance of the regular medical officer. Lessons are given 
in drawing, fencing; eta, to those boys whose parents desire it^ at the follow- 
ing extra rates : — ^Drawing, £3, 13s. 6d. per annum ; fencing and gymnastics, 
X4, 4s. ; drilliog, £2, 29. Supervision in music can be obtained from one of 
the masters at the rate of four guineas per annum. The annual Collie 
charge is divided in proportion to ttxe lengtn of the two terms, three-fifths of 
the whole being payable for the long term (January to July), and two-fifths 
for the short term (September to December). It is expected that all accounts 
due at the end of each term shall be paid before the close of the succeeding 
vacation. 

The total cost, however, at Glenalmond is best brought out by a considera- 
tion of the following note of fees furnished to us by Dr. Hmnah, which 
were paid by seven boys for the year 1866 under the different branches. 
Three of these boys are under thirteen years of age ; the other four above it, 
and they may be taken as fair specimens of the ordinary expenses. 




No. 


College Fees. 


Books and 
Stationery. 


Extra 

Classes 

(Drawing, 

Fencing, or 

Mnsic). 


Miscellan- 
eous (Tailors, 
Bootmakers, 
and Honse- 
keeper). 


Journey 

Money and 

Pocket 

Money. 


Total. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


£84 
84 
84 
73 10 
73 10 
80 17 
73 10 


£4 18 6 
2 1 6 
15 6 
2 
2 17 
7 3 6 
2 11 6 


£8 18 3 

9 10 8 

... , 

••• 
5 5 9 
4 4 
2 2 


£6 12 7 
2 12 8 
2 12 6 
2 6 4 

2 6 3 
6 7 7 

3 9 8 


£4 4 6 
8 6 
4 2 3 
2 4 
2 7 

1 17 9 

2 19 3 


£108 13 10 
106 10 10 
92 3 
80 4 
86 6 
100 9 10 
84 12 6 


£553 7 


£22 17 6 


£30 8 


£26 7 7 


£26 9 


£658 13 6 



The average cost, therefore, including everything, may thus be put : — 
A. Sons of laymen — 

(a.) Above thirteen, ;£95 to ;£105 per annum. 
(6.) Under thirteen, £80 to £^ per annum. 

A Sonsofcleiw — 

(a.) Above thirteen, £61 to £n per annum. 

(b,) Under thirteen, £46, lOs. to £66, lOa. per annum. 
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This annual amount Ib of course vesry considerably decreased in the case of 
those who are fortunate enough to gain a scholarship or an exhibition. 

Teachebs. 

The staff of teachers is as follows :— The Warden, Rev. J. Hannah, D.C.L., 
late Fellow of Lincoln Coll^, Oxford, has under his exclusive charge the 
classical division of the sixth form, and the general supervision and manage- 
ment of the whole coU^ : he is also Professor of Theology in the college. 
The Rev. R H Witherby, M.A. of Exeter CoUege, Oxford, Sub-Waiden, unSr- 
takes the classical division of the fifth form. The Rev. 0. Orton, M.A., late 
scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, is Bible lecturer, tutor in Theology, 
and chaplain. His duties are confined to the senior or Theological department 

The junior classical classes are taught by Mr. Parl^ R A. Oxon., late scholar 
of Lincoln College, and Mr. Knowles, RA. St. John's College, Cambridge. 

The Mathematical division of the school is taken bv the Rev. W. H Bolton 
RA., late scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Rev. J. Turner, LTh., of 
Kings College, London, and Mr. Knowles. 

,, The Modern Language division is taught by Mr. Hangen, PhiLD. and 
M.A., University of Giessen, assisted by Mr. Park. 

The staff is thus a very strong one, and all these masters are readent in 
the college. 

SCHOLABS. 

The total number at the college, 96, is below the average half-yearly at- 
tendance of the last seven yeara. The average has been 100 : maximuni 109, 

SSiCT"b7 7^ym. ^^""^ ^^ ""^ *^® "^^^ ^^'^ "^ ^^"^^^ ^ 

The boys for the most part, indeed almost exclusively, belong to the higher 
classes m Scotland. Thereis lees mixture among them ^^^J^l^Z 
which we have visited. The Warden supplied ^ with a Mst oftL p^ 
fessions of the parents of the scholars at present attending the Coll^ 
and from this it appears that 18 were sons of landed proprietors • 16^ 
merchants ; 14 of clergymen ; the fathers of 10 of the boys were advocates 

Z ISVT ' \ "^^^^ ^"^^P ™®'' ' ^ ^®"^ J'l^^' «i^er in this country 
i^r"^'* ' ^'^i ^1^1 P'^o^e^so" ; 1 was a peer of the realm ; 1 a baronet 

^IVenty-three, on an average, have left annually for the last three yeara ; 



For Oxford, . . . . 

Scotch University, 
Eton, Harrow, or Rugby, 
,, other English schools, . 

Home, to private tuition, or abroad. 

Army or Navy, 

Direct to the Colonies or business, • 






AnntuUly. 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
5 
6 

23 



Oboanization. "^ 

tke School, yon of tffih^f Vk! "\?'f**« » TOI7 important feature in the OTgaaba^ 
d2L« «^ eX;^.!^^^^ ^**> tJ"" different^ rf 

Ml 18 arrangea by proficiency m dassics and history, the second bv nro- 

&S ?nrfcif*'**A f*^. arithmetic and the th&l by^fidenc/^ 
German and French. A boy's place in each of these sections w detenmnS 
Durdy ^ his knowledge in that branch of education, Mdthout refa^^to 
bs positaon m the other dass^ and his promotion froi one dass to wothe? 
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Trimty 

Trinity Colleqe, Glenalmond.— Public School Depabtment. College, 

• Olen- 

General Scheme of Time-Tahle. almond. 



Hours. 


Monday. Tuesday. 


Wed 


Thur. 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


7—7-30. 


Repetition of Greek and Latin. 


Modem 
Languages. 


7-30— 80. 


Divinity. 


Breaklost at 8. Chapel at 9. 


9'46— 11. 


Classics, 
saying lessons. 


Maths. 

and 
Modem 

lan- 
guages. 


Classics, 
saying. 


Quarter of an hour break. 


11-15— 12-30. 


Classics^ 
learning lessons. 


Mathe- 
matics. 


Classics, 
leaming. 


Maths. 

and 
Modem 

lan- 
guages. 


Classics, 
leaming. 


Dinner at 2. 


3—415. 


Classics, 
saying. 


... 


« • • 


Classics, 
saying. 


• • • 


3"30— 4-15. 


Classics, 
saying. 


Maths. 

and 
Modem 

Lan- 
guages. 


... 


Maths. 

and 
Modem 

Lan- 
guages. 


Classics, 
saying. 


• • • 


4-30—6. 


Classics, 
learning. 


Maths. 

and 
Modem 

Lan- 
guages. 


Modem 

Lan- 
guages, 
etc 


Maths. 

and 
Modem 

lan- 
guages. 


Classics, 
leaming. 


Chapel, 
5-16. 


7—9. 


Composition and preparation. 






Notes. 

1. No return made here for Sunday. 

2. The hours of the junior school (Forms I. and II.), are half-an-hour shorter at night ; 

they have more English and writing, and proportionately less classics. 
S. The hours here given are in use for most of the year ; the chan^ made on the one 

hand for the depth of winter (half-an-hour later in the mommgs), on the other for 

the height of summer (more play in the eyening, but later bed), would not aiSect 

the general distribution. 
4. French nas been taught here to every bo^, even the youngest, since the summer of 

1857, nearly ten years ; and German is also taught to all the upper part of the 

school. 



This time-table gives 45 hours a week for both preparation and saying 
lessons, viz. : — 
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Six before breakfast, 1 hour, • 

Six forenoons, 2i hours, 

Five afternoons, 2 full, at 3 hours, 

2 shorter, at 2^ hours 
1 only, 1 hour, 

Six evenings, 2 hours each, 



ii 



Total, 

Divided thus : — 

Divinity, half an hour early on 5 mornings, . 

Classics, including English, history, and geography — 
Saying lessons ; repetition 5 half-hours early, 2i 

5 mornings at ll each, . 6i 
2 afternoons at li, . . 21 

Learning lessons ; 4 mornings at li, . • 6 

2 afternoons at 1^, . 3 

Composition and miscellaneous work, 6 evenings,12 

Modem languages and mathematics, — 
One early morning (modem languages), . 1 

One part forenoon (mathematics), 
One part aftemoon (modem languages), 

full moming (Friday), 
Two afternoons at 24, . 



6 
16 

12 

12 

45 hours. 

2i 



3U 



lli 



Total, 45 hours. 

By this arrangement the different classes do not interfere with each other, 
and while more time is given to classics than to the other branches, neither 
mathematics nor modem languages are neglected. 

The sub-division of the different classes, and the ages and numbers of the 
boys, are as follows :— 









Ages of Scholars on Roll (all 


in 










Attendance). 




Divisions. 


Classes 


« 
























Sand 


12 and 


16 and 


Total. 








under 12. 


under 16. 


above. 


Classical, . . . 


1 




14 


6 


* . • 


20 




2 




1 


15 


• . • 


16 




3 




1 


19 


1 


21 




4 




« • • 


13 


4 


17 




5 




• • • 


6 


8 


14 


Mathematical, '. 


6 




• • * 


• • • 


7 


7 


1 




9 


5 


• • • 


14 




2 




4 


8 


• • • 


12 




3 




2 


17 


• • fl 


19 




4 




•• . 


13 


• • • 


13 




5 




• • . 


6 


6 


12 




6 




• . . 


7 


3 


10 


Modem Languages, 


7 




... 


3 


11 


14 


1 


;i 


8 


7 


• « • 


15 




Junior, - 


)2 
)3 


5 

1 


7 
9 




12 
10 




1 


[4 


1 


10 


• *• 


11 




1 


[1 


1 


11 


3 


15 




1 
Senior, < 


)2 
)3 


• . • 


8 
6 


4 
4 


12 
10 






[4 


... 


1 


9 


10 


Whole College, 


16 


59 


20 


95 
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Examinations. Trinity 

We attended the various classes as they were engaged at their regular work, qi^5*' 
and we asked a few questions vivd voce to the sixth form boys, but as we were almond. 

not permitted to examine the classes, we are unable to express any opinion 

upon the work of the school.^ 

The list of honours gained by former pupils during the year 1866-66 con- 
tains — From Oxford, (1.) a first classman in the final examinations gained by 
a Snell Exhibitioner, and a first classman in Moderations : (2.) a second in 
Moderations: (3.) a second in law and modem history. From Cambridge, 
there is a 23d wrangler. In the Indian civil service two appointments ; at 
Glasgow, the same scholar eained the first prize in the Latin class, and the 
Latin verse prize at St. Andrews ; one student was mentioned four times in 
the honour list of the senior Greek and Latin classes, and five old pupils 
passed the examinations for commissions in the army. 

Remabks. 

The Warden took us over the whole institution, and showed us all the 
arrangements in the boarding establishment for the comfort of the boys. 
In many ways, though on a smaller model, it contrasts very favourably 
with some of the public schools in England. By way of contrasting cer- 
tain of the features of this school with those of some of the public 
schools, we have been furnished with statistics from Eton,' Harrow, and 
Rughy, with regard to— (1.) the expenses in the respective schools ; (2.) the 
length of the school year ; (3.) the nours per week given to mathematics and 
modem languages ; and (4.) the time devoted to chapel services. 

1. It appears, then, that the annual expenses of the four schools are as i. Expense 
follows :— at Eton, 

Eton, about ;£200 per annum. Harrow, 

Harrow, about jGieo at an ordinary house ; or ^200 at a small house. Kugby, and 
Rugby, about ;£130. 2mond 

Glenalmond— for a boy imder thirteen, about £85. 
„ „ above „ „ jeiOO. 

These amounts include all expenses incurred at the several schools) except 
pocket-money, and in the case of Glenalmond pocket-money is included. 
At Eton, Harrow, and Rugby the ages of the boys make no perceptible dif- 
ference in the amount of their bills. 

2. The length of the school year is— 2. Length 

At Eton, . . -37 weeks. of school 

„ Harrow, . . . 38 „ year at the 




„ Rugby, . . . 37 „ 

„ Glenalmond, . . . 39 „ 



four 
schools. 



3. We have called attention to the arrangement by which Glenalmond is 3. Time 
divided into three divisions, for classics, mathematics, and modem languages, given to 
The importance of this is more obvious when we contrast the amount of time mathe- 
given to these subjects at the different schools, more particularly in contrast- ™*^»^ "^^ 
ing it with Eton and Harrow. *^ SS^es. 

At Eton, three hours weekly are given to mathematics in the upper school, 
and three in the lower. French is taught in the lower school, and as far as 
the upper remove for two hours per week. French is not taught in the upper 
schooV&nd German is optional throughout the school 

At Harrow, three hours weekly are given to mathematics in the upper half 
of the school, and two in the lower. It is at present proposed to increase the 
time given to mathematics by half an hour a week m tne lower part of the 
school. Even as it is, some boys have extra private lessons twice a week. 
French or German is taught to the whole school, except the two lowest forms, 

^ Clf. Correspondence between the Secretary of the Commission and the Rev. the 
Warden. 

* We have to thank Mr. Edward Ansten Lei|(h for the information regarding Eton ; 
Mr. Edward Bowen foV the information regarding Harrow ; and Rev. T. W. Jex Blake 
for the infonnation regarding Rngbyi— all masters in the respective schools. 
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two hours per week. French is also taught in some cases, one hour per week, 
by the tutors in their ' pupil rooms,' and some boys have extra prirate lessons 
twice a week. 

At Buffby, three hours weekly are given to mathematics in both the upper 
and middle schools, and four in the lower. French is taught one hour per 
week in the sixth form and upper school ; two hours in the middle and two 
hours in the lower. German or natural science is also taught for two hours 
per week in the upper and middle schools. 

At Glenalmond, eleven and a <]^uarter hours are given each week to mathe- 
matics and modem languages, mcluding time given for preparation; the 
system being at Glenalmond that during the hours devoted to these sub- 
jects the school is ^ven up to them, and one set of boys will be preparing 
while another set is saying lessons ; the exact proportion given to each of 
these two stages is determined by the size and proficiency of the classes. 

The time given to these subjects in the three English schools includes only 
that which is given in school m saying the lessons previously learned out of 
school If an equal time were given out of school in learning the lessons, the 
result would be as follows : — 

Time peb Week given to Mathematics and Modern Languages. 



At Eton, . 
At Harrow, 



. Upper School, 
Lower School, 

. Upper School, 
Lower School, 
Lowest forms, 

. Upper School, 
Middle, 
Lower 
At Glenalmond, whole schoo]. 



At Rugby, 



6 hours. 
10 
10 

8 

4 
12 
14 
12 
Hi 



n 



Thus the time devoted to these subjects at Glenalmond and at Rugbv is 
very similar, whereas it is very considerably greater at these schools than 
either at Harrow or Eton. In the lower forms at Harrow, four hours only 
for thirty-eight weeks are given to these two subjects, or 162 hours in the 
year. Whereas, at Glenalmond, eleven and a quarter hours for thirty-nine 
weeks are given to them, or say 439 hours in the year. In the same manner, 
six hours per week for tnirty-seven weeks are given to these subjects in the 
upper school at Eton, or 222 hours in the year as against 439 at Glenalmond. 
Tne same, of course, nolds good if the Rugby hours are compared with the 
Eton and Harrow hours. 

With regard fco the chapel services, we find that at Eton there are two ser- 
vices on Sundays, two on whole* holidays, and one on half-holidays ; but no 
chapel service on ordinary week-days. At Harrow, there are three services 
on Sunday, one on Saints' days, none on holidays or half-holidays, or ordinary 
days. But there is mominc; service on the first day of each quarter, and 
evening service on the last evening of each quarter. In Lent, the school 
attends morning service in chapel instead of having prayers in school. At 
Rugby there are three services on Sunday, viz., 1. Litany, 8.30 a.m. ; 2. Morn- 
ing prayers, 11.30 a.m. ; 3. Evening service, followed by sermon, at 4 p.m. On 
AjBcension Day, All Saints' Day, Ash Wednesday, and Grood Friday, there is 
morning service at 11.30 a.m., with a sermon. On the first morning of each 
term there is 8 a.m. service with sermon. On the last afternoon of each term 
there is afternoon service without sermon. Prayers every morning at 7 a.m. 
in big school ; every evening at 9.30 p.m. in each house. 

At Glenalmond, there are three services on Sundays, two on Saturdays, and 
one every day morning service, in addition to early morning prayers. No 
difference is made for holidays or half-holidays, and there are no special ser- 
vices on Saints' days for the boys^ except as far as their ordinary attendance 
there brings them to a service adjusted for the day, and except on Ascension 
Day. 

We have been led to institute this comnarison by the impression left upon 
our minds that the chapel services at Glenalmond were more frequent than 
at any of the English public schools, and by the fact thAi in more than one 
instance parents of boys educated at Glenalmond spoke to us about the fre- 
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quency of the chapel attendances. They considered that the boys got so used Trinity 
to the seryioes, that they came to disregard and undervalue them, and to lose ^l^®g®> 
their reverence for chapeL They thought also that their boys were at)t to get ^mond 

into desultoiy habits of mind oy having to spend so much time daily in ' 

chapel thinking of nothing, and unable to concentrate themselves upon the 
form of worship that had become so familiar. This is a delicate subject to 
touch upon, and we do so with much diffidence. But it is apparent from the 
foregoing statement that there are upwards of 200 services at Glenalmond, 
more than at any of the three great schools in England during the year, and 
we have thought it well to direct attention to it At Rugby, the chapel ser- 
vices are fewer in number than at any of the other schools, 118 each year as 
against 392 at Glenalmond, yet the feeling on part of all Rugbseans for 
chapel services during their school time, and the affection with which they 
regard the chapel after they have left, is one of the most interesting features 
connected with that school and its associations. Under a recent head-master 
it was proposed more than once to introduce daily services, but this proposal 
was on each occasion negatived by the under masters. If a daily service had 
been introduced, and the boys got familiarized with it and with the chapel, 
and got to look upon the daily services as something irksome, it is more than 
doubtful if the strons feeling of affection and reverence for the chapel and its 
services would have Been as widespread and lasting as it is. 

In other respects Glenalmond though on a small scale contrasts well witli 
those sdiools. There appeared to be about it much of the freedom and man- 
liness of the public scnooU, and something of the genial healthy tone and 
esprit de corps of these great institutions. The school has not been long 
enough estaolished to give time for a train of old school traditions to 

gt)w up and mould the character of the scholars. But from what we saw of 
lenahnoud we felt that there is no reason why in its own sphere it should 
not have in Scotland as high a name for its moral and social training as the 
English schools have in England. Its sectarian character, however, and its 
isolated position as an Episcopal school in a Presbyterian country, forbid the 
hope that it can exercise any but a Hmited influence on the people of Scot- 
land. With regard to the stamp of education ^ven, we repeat that we are 
unable to form any estimate or express any opimon. [S.] 
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XLVIL— HAinLTOX ACADEMY. 

HmoKT i3]> CosBnrmoK. 

a burgh of haronj in 1456, and a rcral l>:Lrgh in 154S. In 
eooteqaenoe of the resignation of its rights and pririlegea as a rojal horgh^ it 
was created into a hnrgfa of regality by a charter of Charles IL, to Ance Dacfaess 
of Hamilton, in 1668.^ 

The books of the Town Conncil, as at jveaent in poasessi^Hi of the Town- 
derk, go badt only to 3d October 1701. It is beliered that many okler oao, 
at a remote period, got into the posession of prirate indiridnala, and still exist, 
bat we hare no acceai to them. Our information, theref c»e, as to the history of 
the OU Gnunmar School ii rery limited. 

Prior to 1714:, the Grammar SchcKd was sitoated near the old chnzch-yard, 
adjoining the Palace^ bat Anne Dnchen of Hamilton built ami gare to the 
Town Conncil what is now called the Old Grammar School, in Grammar Square. 
In the old SkUUtical Aceownt of Scotland^ dated 1793, the following notice 
ocean: — 

' There is a large hall for a granmiar school, which has had, for a long time 
' past, a good reputation, and, besides the youth of the place, a great many 
' boarders from a distance have been edncated at it. About twenty-two years 

* ago another schoolmaster was established to teach English, writing, arithmetic, 
' etc., to whose salary the emoluments of precentor and session-clerk hare been 
' added, together wiUi the interest of £100 left by Mr. James Xaismith, for the 

* education of poor children in the parish.' 

And according to the Xew Slatistical Account of 1835, the state of education 
in Hamilton was as follows : — 

* Education. — Number of schools in the parish at last examination, and the 

* number of scholars attending each, — 

1 Grammar, •••••• 35 

13 English, 722 

2 Boarding for young ladies, 20 and 50, • • . 70 
1 Writing, ...... 80 

1 English, Low Waters, . • . . • 33 

1 Do., Eamock, . • . .12 

1 Do., Damgaber, . « • • • 45 



20 



997 



' The salary of the grammar schoolmaster is £34, 4b., and his fees may amount 
' to £50. As session-clerk he has about £30 per annum. The fees paid at the 
' Grammar School are 78. 6d. for Latin, and lOs. 6d. for Latin and Greek per 
' quarter. The ladies' school fees are from 5b. to lOs. 6d. per quarter. The 
' Grammar School of Hamilton is of ancient date, and has, no doubt, been instru- 
' mental in producing that superior civilisation, courtesy of manners, and ardent 
' pursuit of literature, for wldch many of the inhabitants of the place are sup- 
' posed to be distinguished. In 1588, we find Lord John Hamilton granting a 
' bond, still in the possession of the Corporation, settling for ever on that school 
' the yearly sum of £20 Scots. The present school-house is a venerable pile, 
' near the centre of the town, containing a long wainscotted hall, emblazoned 
' with the names of former scholars cut out in the wood as at Harrow. Many of 
' these are from foreign climes, and from all parts of Britain. Pillans, Whide, 
' Gillies, and other eminent teachers, have been masters of this school, and the 
' present teacher, the Be v. George Shaw, is not inferior in classical attainments, 
' assiduity, and success as a teacher, as any of his predecessors. The ladies' 
' schools have also been of great service in instructing the understandings, and in 
' contributing to the accomplishments, useful and ornamental, of the female sex.' 

In 1847, this Grammar School was sold for £253, and in 1848, the present 
Academy building was erected. The funds were provided, one-half by the 
heritors of the parish, one-half, partly by the Town Council, partly by sub- 
scriptions from the public. The buildings were erected at the joint expense of 

^ ChalmerB's CaUdonia. 
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these three parties, but as separate buildings, the division being a mutual gable. Hamilton 
The upper part of the heritors' portion is a dwelling-house for the Rector. The Academy, 
corresponding flat in the Town-Council's building was intended for a dwelling- 
house for a teacher, but owing to the great increase in the number of scholars, it 
was converted into two class-rooms. The school was thus a parochial, a burgh, 
and a proprietary school combined, and was designated an academy. 

In 1863, the Academy was unpopular. The numbers had declined from 200 
to between 30 and 40, and a Free Church school in the town rose to a sort of 
eminence on the failure of the Academy. The rector was considered to be the 
cause of this. He was rector only in name, the other masters being independent. 
Upon his death, the constitution of the Academy, which began to be considered 
defective, was amended in the manner following : — 

Amended Constitution of the Hamilton Academy. 

' 1. The object of the institution is to provide the means of instruction for the 
children and youth of the town and parish, in all the branches of an enlight- 
ened, liberal, and Christian education. In attaining this object^ advantage has 
been taken, in so far as possible, of the previously existing institutions or en- 
dowments founded in law or usage, so as to form of these, with the aid of 
voluntary subscriptions, one efficient institution available to all classes of the 
community. 

' 2. There shall be a board of directors, who shall have the general superintend- 
ence and direction of the affairs of the institution. Each subscriber to the 
extent of £20 and upwards, or his heir or assignee, shall be a director ; and 
any number of subscribers, or corporation, or society, or Cliristian congrega- 
tion, who shall collectively have subscribed to that amount, may appoint one, 
and in case of the Town Council, two of their number, to represent them as 
directors. These directors shall, at each meeting, appoint a chairman, and three 
shall form a quorum ; and in the event of an equality of votes at any meeting, 
the chairman shall have a casting vote. 

' 3. Two general meetings of the directors shall be held in each year, on the 
first Monday of August, and the first Monday of February, but a meeting may 
be called at any time by any one director on eight days* notice. The directors 
may, at their annual general meeting in August, appoint a standing committee 
of management, consisting of their number, to act for the ensuing year. At 
each half-yearly general meeting a report will be given by the rector, stating 
the progress of the institution, the number of pupils, collectively and in each 
branch, with any other information he may think requisite, or which he may 
be requested to report. 

' 4. The rector of the Academy shall be at the head of the establishment, 
though devoting his more immediate and personal attention to the classical and 
higher departments, and he shall have well-qualified assistant teachers to give 
instruction in the English and commercial branches, and any others not under 
his own personal care. 

' 5. The rector will be appointed by the Magistrates and Town Council, and 
the parochial schoolmaster duly elected and passed by the University Exam- 
ining Board shall be appointed to this office. The assistant teacher shall be 
appointed and paid by the rector, but subject to the approval of the directors, 
who shall also have power to require the dismissal of any of them should they 
see cause. 

' 6. The rector will draw his salary as parochial schoolmaster, and also the 
whole school fees, which fees shall be chiurged at such rates as may from time 
to time be fixed by the heriton and directors. 

' 7. The directors shall have power from time to time to regulate the hours of 
teaching, and also the branches to be taught at the Academy, in addition to 
those incumbent on the jMurochial schoolmaster, by law or arrangement. 

* 8. The burgh salary of £ shall either be paid to the rector, or applied 

otherwise for the benefit of the institution as the Town Council, with concur- 
rence of the directors, may from time to time decide. 

' 9. The rector shall have the use, rent free, of the buildings and ground be- 
longing to the subscribers, for purposes connected with the establishment ; and 
shiUl, in consideration thereof, pay the feu-duty, insurance, interest of debt, 
and any repairs and other current charges affecting the same, so as the direc- 
tors may be put to no expenN in connexion therewith. 
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* 10. The property of the Academy and ground attached (exclusive of the pro- 
' perty of the heritors) shall be vested in and held by such trustees as have been 

* or may be named by the directors. 

'11. The regulations and provisions herein above contained shall be and form 

* the constitution of the Academy from and after this date, the original constita> 
' tion thereof being rescinded, in so far as not herein above repeated ; but the 

* directors shall atill have power at any time to rescind, alter, or amend any of 
' the said regulations and provisions above set forth as may appear to them most 
' conducive to the prosperity and usefulness of the Academy ; and they shall 
' also have power, from time to time, to enact such rules and bye-laws for the 

* regulation of the institution as they may think expedient and proper.* 
Under this constitution the Academy was carried on until 1866. At this 

time many of those who had subscribed towards the foundation of the new school 
in 1848 were dead, or had ceased to take any interest in the Academy. The 
remaining contributors, therefore, agreed to hand over their interest in the in- 
stitution to the Town Council for the public benefit, in consideration of their 
being relieved by the Council of £373 of debt, for which, as subscribers, 
they were liable. Accordingly, on Ax)ril 5, 1866, they passed a minute rescinding 
the second and third articles of the amended constitution of the Academy, and 
providing that the Magistrates and Town Council, and their successors in office, 
should be the directors of the Academy, the proprietary portion of the existing 
directors retiring, and the Town Council as the new directors assuming their 
duties and obligations. The managing body, therefore, of the Academy consists 
one-half of the heritors of the parish and one-half of the Town Council, and in 
them the school buildings and other projierty connected with the school are 
vested. 

This board of management exercises control over the scale of fees, the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of the masters, the course of study, the discipline, and the 
appointment of examiners, but it does not exerdse control over the admission 
and expulsion of the boys. 

Buildings. 

The site of the school is very good. It stands high, upon one of the rocky 
peninsulas into which the town of Hamilton is intersected, and though somewhat 
exposed to the west winds is healthy and suitable. The buildings are good, but 
the arrangement of the rooms, the fire-places and windows, is not quite perfect. 
There are five school-rooms, with accommodation for 300 scholars. The furni- 
ture is good ; repairs are executed, when required, by the heritors, and by the 
rector pajnng the annual chaises of the Council's jiart of the buildings, and cer- 
tain other expenses specified below. The rector has a good residence, with 
accommodation for from 10 to 12 boarders. There is a small gravelled play- 
ground for both boys and girls, about a rood in extent, round the school build- 
ings. There is no covered place for play in wet weather. 

Finance. 

There are no bursaries or special endowments connected with the schooL 
The income of the school amounts to £441, 2s. 4d., of which £360 comes from 
fees. The rector's salary is paid partly by the heritors, partly by the Town 
Council. It amounts to £81, 2s. 4d., of which £70 is derived from the heritors 
as their assessment for the parish school, and £11, 2s. 4d. from the burgh. In 
the account of the charge and discharge of the buigh funds for 1866, it appears 
that £21, 2s. 4d. is contributed by the buxgh for 'salary to the rector of the 
' Burgh Academy, and prize money.' Hence £11, 2s. 4d. is paid for the salary 
of the teacher, and £10 for prizes to the scholars. 

The income of the burgh, excluding £358 drawn from British Linen Com- 
pany Bank, was, for 1866, £1315, 6s. 9d. The contribution of £21, 2s. 4d. re- 
presents a small proportion of that sum expended on education. When we visited 
the school, there were 286 scholars attending the Academy. The burgh of 
Hamilton, therefore, contributes about eighteenpence per head for the education 
of the sons and daughters of the burgesses. It appears, however, from 
the following statement by the rector, that^ owing to certain expenses which 
fall upon him instead of the Town Council, he does not enjoy even the small 
salary assigned to him, * I pay,' he writes, * the annual charges for repair. 
' The following statement wiU show what I pay for the Council : — 
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£1 3 
7 10 
2 10 


4 




£17 3 


4 



Feu-duty, . • ; • 

luterest of £300 of debt at 2} per cent., 
Cbarge9 for repair, • . • 



* You see, tliei-efore, that more than the sahiry is paid ia expenses that ought to 
' be defrayed by the CounciL' 

Out of the fees the rector has to pay £296 to his assistants. His own in- 
come, therefore, from the school amoimts to £127, 19s. 6d. The salaries of the 
under masters are as follows : — 



Hamilton 
A£Ade"0'> 



Senior English master, . i 


• £80 





per annum 


Junior English master, . 


. 70 





,. 


Axithmetio master, 


. 70 





„ 


Elocution teacher, • 


. 16 





„ 


Female teacher, • • < 


• 60 





,. 



£296 



The scale of fees is as follows :— « 

OjCDtSKBX BbANCBXS. 

English reading t • • • • 

Beading and writings • • • • 

Beading, writing, and arithmetic, . • 

These branches with book-keeping, • • 

Do. with grammar, geography, and history, 

Plain and fancy needlework, knitting, etc., • • 



Fees. 



Per Quarter. 


£0 


3 








4 








5 








6 








7 


6 





1 







12 





14 





15 





3 








3 





6 



Hi'ghbb Braitches. 

N,B, — Those taking the higher branches are entitled to tiike all or any of the 
ordinary without additional charge. 

Latin, French, or mathematics, • 

Latin, with Greek, French, or mathematics. 
Any three of higher branches, 
All branches, • 
Drawing, 

Pens and ink. 

Heating and cleaning, • 

Quarter days, 3d August, 19th October, 11th January, and 28th March. 

N.B.— ^U Fees payable in advance. 

This scale of fees is very low, and from the following calculation it will appear 
that the cost of education to the parent is lower at this school than at any 
school of equal standing which we have visited. 

In the initiatory department, a boy will learn only reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. In the middle school he will learn these subjects, with grammar, geo- 
graphy, and history, and perhaps drawing in addition. In the higher classes he 
will learn these branches, with Latin and Greek, and French or mathematics. 
In the highest classes he may learn all the branches taught in the school 

In the initiatory department he will cost — 

Instmctioa, • • . .£100 per annum. 

Charges for materials, etc., • .030 



In the middle school — 

Instruction, including drawing. 
Charge for materials, etc.. 





£1 


3 





1 
• 


£2 



2 
3 






i 


£2 


5 






ft 



R 
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Academja 




In the biglior classes— • 

Instraotion, including drawing', etc., 
Materials, etc., . ' • ' t 



In the liighest cIabs-^ 

Instruction in all the branches taught in 

the school, . . . . 

Materials, etc., , . . « 



£3 
3 


Opcr 



annum 


£3 3 





II 


£3 12 
3 






»» 
1* 


£3 15 





»i 



The scholars come to this school at five and leave at fonrteen, so that a full 
coiirse comprises nine years. Dividing the course into four x^criods, a boy can be 
educated at the following moderate rate ^— • , 

Two years at . .£13 

2 6 

3 3 
Three „ . . 3 15 
Books during these nine years (say), 



j» 



»» 



II 



II 






s= 


£2 6 








B 


4 10 








E3 


G 6 








ca 


11 5 





fl 


• 


5 13 





• 


£30 






Thus for £30 a ^oy may have the full nine years* course at this school, 
including all expenses, and for th%t he may secure a first-rate ordinary edu- 
cation, which will fit him for a university career, or indeed for almost any of 
the common professions i{i life. The chaise for boarders in the rector's 
house is — 

Boys under 10 years of ago, , . 

»» i^ i> • • • 

Boys above 12 „ . , • 

These charges include school fees and boardi 



35 guineas. 
40 „ 
45 



ti 



Teachers. 

The staff of teachers consists of a rector, four under masters and one mistress. 
The rector is both burgh and parochial teacher. He was one year at the Established 
Church Normal School, and before his appointment to this school taught at Dun- 
dyvan Academy. H^e superintends ,the teaching in all the departments of the 
Academy. His special subjects are classics, mathematics, and French. His 
tenure is ad vitam aut cutpanif and he may have the retiring allowance of a paro- 
chial teacher. Three of the masters are certificated, had been pupil-teachers, 
and educated at Normal schools. The elocution master is not certificated. The 
female teacher was educated at the Normal School. 

The appointment of these teachers rests with the rector. * I am guided,' he 
writes, ' in my choice of assistants, solely by the fitness of the applicants, irre- 
' spective of denominations, Boman Catholicism alone excepted.' 



SCHOLABS. 

The numbers in the whole school were — 

On Roll 



Boys, 
Girls, 



154 
132 

286 



In Attendance, 
Boys,* 149 
Girls, 120 

269 



Mr. Blacklock, the rector, has supplied us with the following statement of the 
occux^ations of the parents of all the scholars attending the Academy :-^ 
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Occupations. 




Scholan* 


Landed proprietors, • 


• • 


4 


Pirofeasional olanea, clergymen, 


writers, etc., 


14 






8 


Bhopkeepers, • 




85 


Master tradesmen, 




77 


Agents, derkt, trayellen, 




32 


FarmerSi • • • 




82 


Working men, artisans, etc., 




22 


Others, without occupations, 




12 



Hamilton 
Academy. 



286 

The school, therefore, is attended, like all schools of the same stamp, by the 
classes between the highest and the hnmblest. 

The scholars come to this school at five and six, and leave it at fonrteen or 
fifteen. The majority of conrse do not remain for the whole period of nine 
yearSi The classes being optional, or at least there being no compulsory curri- 
culum, some may atteud only one year or only one quarter. When we visited 
the school there were only 7 in the highest class of Latin, They leave chiefly for 
offices and shops. Ko boy had gone to any university since the present rector's 
appointment ; but he hopes to bring forward some in the course of time who will 
go to college. In answer to the question as to the sufficiency of the Academy 
instruction without supplementary aid to prepare a boy of good ability for suc- 
cess in the competitive examinations for scholarships at the universities, and for 
the civil, military, and East India Service, he says, that he considers the instruc- 
tion is sufficient. The work done by the school in the higher branches during 
last session hardly bears out this estimate of the rector's. It is as follows :— 

HlOHER B&ANCHES TAUGHT IN HAMILTON ACADEMY — SeSsion 1866*67. 

Greek, begun in December, 62 pages Bryce'a First Oreek Header, 

IV. lAtin. — Oeesar, Book 11. ; JSndd, Book I. j Advanced Latin Exercises 
(Chambers's), 57 pages ; revision of grammar. 

IIL Latin. — CoBsar, Book I. ; Chambers's Elementary Latin Exercises^ latter 
half ; revision of grammar. 

II. Latin.— Chambers's Elementary Latin Exercises^ pp. 32 to 64; grammar, 
conjugations, and syntax rules. 

I. Latin. — ^Latin Grammar to end of first conjugation ; Chambers's EUmen* 
tary Latin Exercises^ declensiona 

m. French.— Hall's Second French Booh 

n. French.— i, First i, „ latter half . 
I. French. — „ „ „ „ first half. 

Geometry.— Euclid, Books II., IIL, IV., V., 15 Prop, of VI. ; revision of L i 
exercises once a week. 

Algebra.— Simple equations, quadratics, arithmetic, and geometry series as con- 
tained in Scott's and Bridge's Algebra. No surds. Written exercises once » 
week. 

All those who have taken those subjects have had in addition the subjects of 
the regular course of the school. 

It must be borne in mind that when the rector was appointed, three years ago, 
there was not a boy in the higher branches, and when we visited the school we 
found a small Greek class of four boys, whereas there was no Greek class the 
year previous. It was quite evident that great progress had been made in classics 
and in French, and in mathematics^ and the numbers show ft decided though 
gradual increase. 

At the end of the 1st quarter of 1863, there was in average attendance 
n 1st 99 1864| 9, „ • 

2d 99 1865, 9» 

» 3d ,, 1866, ,9 

At present time, average of week ending 6th April 18679 

If the school goes on increanng in numbers, and the taste for the higher 
branches increases proportionally, the rector's estimate may not be too high. 
The rector informs us that there is a prescribed curriculumi and that scholars 
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»i 



96 
120 
205 
231 
263 
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H&milton are not aJlowed to select their classes. At least they have to pay for all branches 
Academy. . -whether they take ^em oc not. SngliahJs the basis, and the pupUa are pro- 
■ moted from class tQ class by a special examination at the beginning of each 
session. This is one. of the \ery few schools in whi^h we have found this system 
iu operation. Its result here was unexceptionably ^ood. The school assembles 
in August, and that month is spent in arranging and classifying, The course for 
the year commences in September. A written examination is held every month 
on the portion of the course, allotted to it, the failures marked and worked up. 
The course is finish^l in thQ end of April, and the la«t six weeka are spent in 
revising. . • • 

EXAHINATTONS. 

Hector's DepartmeiU, — dassics, French, and mathematics are taught by the 
rector. There ore three classes in Latin, numbering 26 scholars in all ; one 
class in Greek, numbering 4 ; two in mathematics, numbering 18 boys and 6 
girls ; and three in French, numbering 19 boys and 18 girls. 

Classics, — In the 3d or highest Ziatin class there were 7 boys present on 
the day of our examination, from thirteen to sixteen years of age. They 
had finished the Second Book of CaBsar, and were reading the First Book of 
the JEneid, They also used Schmitz*8 Advanced Latin Exercises for composi- 
tion. The time devoted to Latin by this class is one hour and a half daUy, 
divided equally between Virgil and the book of Latin composition, together with 
grammar. The class was very well and carefully taught, and the scholarship, 
considering the time devoted to the study, was most satisfactory. The boys 
translated accurately, and not only answered grammatical questions, but under- 
stood the historical and geographical aUusions in passages selected at random 
from former lessons. 

The second class consisted of 8 boys, from twelve to fourteen, who were reading 
Ccesar. Here also the translation and parsing were excellent. The time devoted 
to the study is one hour and a half daily. 

The junior class have only one hour a day, devoted exclusively to rudiments 
and grammar. 

Only 4 boys were learning Oreek, The text-book used was Bryce^s Budimenfs 
and Beader. About half -an-hour a day can be spared for this branch, but the 
progress of the boys was very good, and the general impression made by the 
appearance of all the classes in iMa department was, that the teaching was first- 
rate, and the results almost beyond what could have been expected. 

In French, the senior class, a mixed class of boys and girls, translated a piece 
which they had not seen for sometime. They did it very well ; the parsing, also, 
was very accurately done. They appeared to be thoroughly well groimded. 
They have as an exercise long passages from their books for translation each 
month. We saw some of them, which were carefully done. 

The junior class was well drilled in elementary work. Hall's books were used. 
In both classes the accent was very poor. 

Mathematics, — One hour a day is given to this study. In this department there 
were 18 boys and 6 girls. In the highest section there were 11 boys, to three of 
whom a paper was set from the first Six Books of Euclid, and to 3 others a 
paper in algebra, with the following result : — 



Time allowed } of an hour. 



A Igehra, 



Euclid. 



No, 


Age. 


Session. 


Marks, Maximum 200. 


1 
2 
3 


16 
15 
14 


2d 

*9 


100 ) 

70 > Average 73. 
60 ) 


^ 


• No. V 


A^e. 


SeMion. - • 


Marks, Maximum 100. 


1 
2 
3 


16 
14 
17 


2d 

• 1st 

2d 


47 ) 

38 > Average 44. 

47 ) 



English Department. — In the English Department we saw the 6th class, con- 



\ 
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Bisting of 18 boys and 12 girls, aU between eight and twelve years of age. They Hamilton 
were apparently well tanght in the nsoal Noimal-Bchool way. The local accent <^cad®iny* 
came out in the reading* and was very marked. T" 

In the 2d highest English class there were 13 boys and 10 girls present. . 
They were examined by one of the assistant teachers in the history of England, and 
had got up their lesson very carefully, some of the top boys giving the words of the 
book off by heart in their answers to the questions. The teacher taught in 
the Kormal-school method, but kept more closely than usual to the questions 
suggested by the lesson. He kept his finger on the place, and did not at< 
tempt to ask any question that was not contained in the lesson assigned for 
the day. This contracted method of teaching is very common in all Normal- 
school trained men. In the elementary schools, where you do not look for 
culture or breadth, this does not strike a stranger ; but in higher class schools 
there seems a want of originality and power of mind in such training and 
teaching. 

The highest class, 14 in number, 11 boys and 3 giils, did an English paper. 
The maximimi was 170. Eighty-five was the highest number of marks gained, 
and 40 the lowest ; average was 53. These papers were satisfactory. The answers 
to the historical questions were very well given. The important question hap- 
pened to be one upon the Reformation, and as that was the period which the 
class was engaged on, they all answered it well. The grammar was not quite 
so good. The papers were neatly done, showing that the school was accus- 
tomed to paper work. The spelling throughout was good. 

Arithmetic, — ^Fourteen, 9 boys and 5 girls, did a paper in arithmetic. The 
maximum was 200. Ninety-five was the highest number of marks gained*, and 
30 the lowest. The average was 49. They were very neatly done, and so far 
as they went well done. But no one attempted the moi*e difficult questions. 
In both this paper and the English paper the highest marks were gained by 
girls and the lowest by boys. 

Draiping.-^Jn the Drawing Department there were some very good speci- 
mens. It is taught by the writing master, who holds a certificate froni the 
School of Arts in Edinburgh. He studied there for two years. The writing of 
the scholars was very good. 




KEHABX5. 



^ • T 



This school is evidently doing very satisfactory and useful work. The num- 
bers have steadily increased since the appointment of the present recter, and the 
work is gradually becoming more advanced. The grounding in all the subjects 
taught is admirably done. The fees might be raised, and if good men of both 
University and Normal-school training could be procured as assistant masters, 
the school might soon rank high in Scotland. , ^ [ [S.] 
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Academy. 

Visited •:: 
April 10 
and 11. 
1807. 



XLVnt— AYR ACADEMY. 
HnrrosT. 




The first notice tluit we have of the School of Ayr is in 1264. Li tliat year 
a misiinderBtanding having arisen between the Abbot of Paisley and two other 
persons, styled Bngald Judge of the Lennox and Bobert Kedhuie of Cultbrecke, 
concerning some lands, the matter was referred, in pursuance of a mandate from 
the Pope, to the deacons of Cunningham and Carrick, and to the nuuter of t?ie 
schools of Ayr. From that time till the Reformation, the school was more or less 
connected with the church of St. John the Baptist. But as early at least as the 
beginning of the 16th century, the Town Council had also some share in the 
management, for in 1519 Gavin Ross, one of the chaplains of the church of St. 
John, had a salary granted him by tlie Town Council for officiating as school- 
master. In 1536, we have notice of a teacher of music, or, as he is usually- 
called, of the * Sang Scule,* and in 1583 it is enjoined that he shall be able 
not only to teach singing, but <to play upon the spinnet.' He was teacher 
also of reading and writing. In 1666, on the appointment of a certain William 
Wallace as schoolmaster, all others are forbidden to teach except him and 
his doctor; and intimation is sent through the town by 'tuck of drum for 
' entering of the youth to the schule.* A Uke prohibition was extended to un- 
authorized teachers of music and English, or, as it is called, Scotch, in the year 
1683. 

In 1727, the rector of the school was Mair, a well-known grammarian and 
arithmetician of his day. His Introduction to Latin Composition is still used in 
our schools. His books on arithmetic are nearly forgotten, but we found them 
in use in Perth Academy. The subjects taught in his time by himself and his 
doctor were Greek and Latin, writing and book-keeping, arithmetic and naviga* 
tion. Apparently Knglish was taught in a separate schooL How long the music 
master was continued after 1700 we cannot say. As in many other places, he 
seems either to have disappeared entirely, or to have become merged in the pre- 
centor of the parish church. 

The Ayr Academy, as it now exists, dates from 1794. In August of that year 
a committee was formed of persons who wished to improve education in Ayr. 
Subscriptions were applied for and obtained from residents in the town and 
country and an agreement was made with the Magistrates that their burgh 
school should be either incorporated with or superseded by tho new institution. 
In 1796, the Academy was formally opened within the old buildings, and in 1798 
it received a royal charter. In 1810 it was transferred to the new buildings, 
which had been erected at a cost of £3000, and it has continued there up tiU 
the present time, a flourishing and useful institution. 

Manaoemknt.^ 

The management of the Academy is vested by charter In a body of directorsi 
consisting of the heirB*male of individual subscribers of £50 sterling and up« 
wards; Ave representatives annually chosen of subscribers of less than £50, 
and not less than £5 ; the Sheriff-depute of the county, and seven members of 
the Town Council, annually elected by that body. Of the directorate thus con- 
stituted, there are two stated meetings in the course of each yean At these 
the accounts of the treasurer are produced and examined, and a report is received 
from the rector on the state of the Academy. Special meetings are held as cir- 
cuinstances may require, but these are seldom convened, and the affairs of the 
institution are for the most part managed by a committee of about 20 directors, 
resident in Ayr and its neighbourhood. The functions of the directors, accord- 
ing to the charter, are *to elect proper teachers for the various branches of 
' education to be taught in the Academy, under such conditions as may seem 
' expedient ; to appoint salaries to said teachers from the funds of the Academy ; 
' to elect others in their place after their decease or removal ; to form regula- 
' tions for both teachers and students ; and, in general, to regulate and govern 
' the Academy in every respect.' 

^ Wo are indebted mainly to Mr. Macdonold, the octori for the account of ths man* 
a;9'e:iient aud organization of the schooL 
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One of the chief carea of the directors from time to time has been the division Ayr 
and oi^ganization of the schooL The present arrangement of its different depart- Academy 
ments dates only from 1866. It is divided into five departments ; (1.) English, ^ "^ 
(2.) Classics, (3.) Modern languages, (4.) Arithmetic, and (5.) Writing and Drawing. J-oJJalJj" 
The two first are both conducted by the rector, but otherwise the arrangements Organiza* 
for teaching English and classics are quite distinct ; the others are taught by tion. 
masters who are individually responsible for the manner in which they discharge 
their duties. 

In this scheme of subdiyiBion) the nnion of English and ancient languages 
in the Rector's Department is a noticeable feature^ Originally the rector 
was head of the Mathematical Department^ but took a share also in teaching 
all the more advanced classes of the sohooL In 1838 the rectorship was 
transferred to the classical master, who in order to eke out his income, had 
modem languages and geography attached to his department. Modem languages, 
ten years ago, were taken from him, and formed a separate department, but all 
the branches of English conthiued to be divided between him and the Englisli 
master. The former taught classics, geography, English language, literature, and 
composition. The latter was confined to English reading, history, and grammar. 
Of this division of subjects the Directors themselves say, 'It never worked 
' well, led often to the most itnpleasant differences, and affected injuriously 
* and in various ways the interests of the teachers and pupils.' A year 
ago, therefore, when the teacher of English reading, grammar, and history 
retired on an allowance from the fees, they resolved to put all the branches 
of English together with classics, under the rector. ' Of the propriety 
of this arrangement, in the circumstances,' the rector says, 'there could 
be no doubt. Instexid of having English in the hands of two indepen- ' 
dent masters, between whom a mutually hurtful rivalry could scarcely fail 
to exist, this important department is now tmder one head master, who 
is free to carry out the same method of instruction from beginning to end of 
the course, and to classify the pupils in the manner most advantageous to 
themselves, and most conducive to the interests of the institution as a whole. 
Kotwithstanding the numbers attending the Academy, and the fair proportion 
that now take classics, the emoluments derived from the teaching of Greek 
and Latin are inconsiderable, and to raise the fee would probably rather 
diminish than increase the sum ; besides, it is scarcely possible to arrange the 
classes so that the classical master could dispense with the services of an as- 
sistant, whose salary would still further lesson his income. In other words, 
the man who ought to be the best educated, and not the least able of the teach- 
ing staff, would, if dependent on his fees, be left to starve on a miserable 
pittance, while his colleagues received more suitable remunerations for their 
labours. • • • ■ 

' A simikr reason has led to the union of writing and drawing under one 
head master. About eight years ago, an attempt was made to establish a de- 
partment of drawing in the Academy, and a separate master was appointed, 
but it did not succeed. As in the case of classics, it was a subject for which 
a taste in Ayr had to be created and fostered, and it could not therefore 
be supported on its own resources. Three years ago, therefore, the writing 
master, who had thoroughly qualified himself for the work, was asked by 
the directors to give instruction in elementary drawing to the writing 
classes for a trifling fee (Is. 6d. a quarter), and also to open separate drawing 
classes for more advanced pupils.' It is proper to add that these arrangements 
have been disapproved of by many of the people of Ayr, who were of opinion 
that the larger the staff of independent and even competing head masters, the 
better it was for the school and the public, and they have resolved to institute 
a new subscription school, in which these principles shall be carried out, and in 
which also there shall be lower fees than in the Academy. 

BUILDDTOS. 

The buildings we haye said were finished in 1810. The site is good, but they 
themselves are in need of repairs, and to put them and the furniture of the class- 
rooms in a perfect condition would require £300 or £400, — an outlay which the 
funds in the hands of the directors do not warrant. Everything that they have 
is spent either on salaries or necessary repairs from year to year. There im a 
{playground of half an acre, and a cotersd shed for wet weather. There are in 
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tbe boildingB nine rootni, and a large hall, wldeb m vaed for danici and FjgKkh, 
In tbe EagHsfa and Claancal DepaiimeDto togeUwr time is aeeonmodatioii for 
517 flcholan ; in tfae Mathematical, for 135 ; in the Modem La^oage, for 45 ; 
in the Writing and Drawing, for 156 ; in aD together, for 853. 
There are no homes for the masteti^ 



1^ 



' The staif of maaters oonnstB of a rector, with four aaistaBta ; a master of 
mathematica and arithmetic^ with sn aanstant ; a writing and drawing 
with sn assistant ; and a modem language master. 

The rector was appointed in 1862, and was prerioaaly Rngiiah master in 
Academy for thirteen years. He and one of his assistants are grsdnates of Aber- 
deen. Two others of his asnstants hare had a complete nmTersity oonrse, but 
have taken no d^^ree, and the fourth haa had a Normal-school training. The 
mathematical master was appointed in 1858, and is A.M. of Aberdeen. He 
taught in Elgin Academy and at Gosport previonaly to his coming to Ayr. His 
assistant is A.M. of St Andrews. The writing and drawing master has had no 
university training. His assistant is A.M. of Aberdeen. The master of modem 
languages was edncatod at Glasgow High School, and afterwards, we beliere, in 
Paris. Of the whole number seven have had a complete unirersity coarse, and 
five have taken a degree. 

Relations ^ their relations towards each other, the head masters are quite independent 
towards * The authority of the rector can hardly be said to extend l«yood the classes 
each otter* under his immediate superintendence. He is consulted by the directors in all 
matters of importance ; but his influence depends very much on the personal re- 
lations subsisting between them and him on the one hand, and his collei^ies and 
him on the other. ' In these circumstances,' he says, ' when any question arises 
' affecting the teaching arrangements, in which the interests of one master come 
' into collision with those of another, or of the rector, the position of the latter 

* is often one of great delicacy, and he may be obliged to forego his own opinion 

* of what is for the general benefit of tbe institution, rather than excite unplea- 

* sant feelings ; for although the matter in dispute may be apparently determined 
' by the directors, he will be believed to have influenced their decision, in pro- 

* portion to the amount of confidence they are known to re|K)8e in him. This is 

* the price which the public pay for having the dejuirtments conducted by inde- 

* pendent masters, a system, however, which is not without counterbjJancing 

* advantages, inasmuch as while it may and does render some indifferent to the 
' interests of any class except their own, it acts, even on the most careless, as a 

* stimulus to individual exertion.' 

The assistants are entirely subordinate to the head master fn ba^ 'department, 
but when the recent changes were made, the directors stipulated that there 
should be always two duly qualified and trained teachers under the rector. They 
reserve the right of approving of the persons whom the rector nominates, and 
they have appropriated a certain portion of the ftmds of the English departaneut 
entirely for them. Such other assistants as are necessary under him, the rectqr 
appoints and pays out of the fees. 

Tenure. -N By their agreement with the directors, the rector and the other masters ai^e 
appointed, on condition that they may be dismissed at six months' notice. Tlic 
terms of each appointment are explicit^ and are as follows : — * The directors ap- 
' point A. B. to be master in the Academy under the following condition, — ^that 
' the situation shall be held during the pleasure of the directors of the Academy, 
' who shall have full power and liberty to be free of the present engagement, on 
' giving him six months' notice to that effect, by a letter under the hands of the 
' secretary of tbe directors, and he on the other hand to be also free on the like 
' premonition.' In every case of a new appointment, the master signs this 
agreement. 

It may be questioned (if the Academy is a buigh school) whether this agree- 
ment is not ultra vires of tbe directors. In 1824, the rector of the Academy wa:^ 
dismissed, and the case was brought under the consideration of the Court of 
Session by a bill of suspension on the part of the master. The decision was in 
favour of the directors. So far, therefore, they seem not to have exceeded their 
powers ; but there were special oircuiOstMloes in the case that amounted, it may 
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be, to culpa on the part of the person dismiased, and it therefore cannot be con* Ayr 
afdered as a settlement of the question. The charter of incorporation does not Academy. 
make any mention of the tenure of office. "^^ 

Finance, including Endowments, Cost of Education, Incomes or Mastebs. 

1. Endowments, — ^Under this head may be included — (1.*) £100 per annum 
paid to the funds of the Academy by the Town Council in accordance with the 
following minute, dated 26th September 1794: — 'The Magistrates and Council 
' having taken to their serious consideration the great advantage that must 
' accrue to this place by the establishing of an academy for teaching the various 
' branches of literature, they,' in order to encourage and carry on so laudable an 

* undertaking, resolve and agree to subscribe £400 sterling therefor, which, 
' with £80 already payable yearly by the town of salaries to the schoolmasters, 
' will be equal to an annual sum of £100 sterling.' 

(2.) The interest of £1,000 bequeathed by John Ferguson, Esq. of Doonholm, 
and vested in the Magistrates and Council of^Ayr, in trust, in terms of the deed 
of donation, dated 4th October 1770, of which the following is an excerpt : — 

* And the interest of £1000 sterling I appoint to be paid yearly to the public 
' schoolmasters aftermentioned of Ayr, nominated -and appointed by the Ma- 
' gistrates and Council, in the following proportions, namely, three-tenths parts 
' or shares to the teacher of arithmetic, book-keeping, geography, and naviga- 

* tion ; two-tenth parts and a half to the teacher of Greek and Latin ; two- 

* tenth parts and a half to the teacher of English reading, grammar, and 
' spelling ; and two-tenth parts to the teacher of writing ;' and, in considera- 
tion of these sums, the teacher of arithmetic, book-keeping, geography, and 
navigation is obliged to teach 10 boys, the Greek and Latin master 8 boys, the 
teachers of English and of writing each 12 boys, without any additional fee. 
The boys so educated are to be poor orphans, or children of parents in necessitous 
circumstances. 

On the Old Grammar School being merged in the Academy, this bequest be- 
came payable to the teachers in that institution as ' the public schoolmasters* of 
the burgh, and was accepted in trust by the directors under the conditions con- 
tained in the original deed. At present the annual interest amounts to £45. 

(3.) Literest of £2,000 lent to the Town Council of Ayr by the directors of 
the Academy, being the balance of subscriptions and donations made to the funds 
of the institution at and sinde the date of its establishment. This sum yields at 
present £90 per annum. 

(4.) £10 per annum, left in the year 1829, by Hugh Hamilton, Esq., to the 
directors of the Academy, ' for the education of four scholars, natives of the united 
' parishes of Ayr and Alio way.' 

(5.) Interest of £100 bequeathed to the funds of the Academy by the late 
Dr. MacGill. This sum is lent to the town of Ayr at 4^ per cent. 

2. Cost of Education, — Altogether, the directors have at their disposal a sum Public cobt. 
of about £250 annually, of which £195 is exi)ended on salaries and the ordinary 

school expenses, and the rest is devoted to the education of bursars. Dividing 
the whole sum of £250 among the 405 scholars on the roll, the cost to the 
managers is about 128. per head. 

The cost to the parents is more easily ascertained than in most of our schools, 
for there is a regular curriculum of nine or ten years recommended by the direc- 
tors, and pretty generally followed. The first or lowest class is composed of 
boys and girls of about six years of age. We set over against one another the 
subjects taught in the regular course, and the cost in the three lowest classes 
and in the seventh class, including in each case the books and matriculation fee. 

Subjects, Cost, 

First class, • English alone, . • ,£176 

Second class, • English and writing, .276 

Third class, • English, including geograx>hy and outlines 

of history, writing, • . . 3 17 6 

Seventh class, Latin and English, writing and elementary 

drawing, mathematics, French, , 9 11 

In the eighth and ninth years the same subjects are continued in the main, 
with Gre^k in a few cases substituted for French, and more advanced drawing 
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Ajrr for writing, and the cost may be stated at about £10 per anunoi. In the caae 

A cadem y, ^f ^y^ ^j^q are taught at separate hours, after the fifth year, the cost is rather 
""" less than for boys. 

3. Emoluments of Mcu(ers,'^la the English and Classical Departments the 
Salaries amount to . 

fees, « • • . • 

Bequests, ..... 



Distributed as follows : — 

To the rector, • 

„ a retired master of English, 
„ the first English asristaut, 
„ the second English assistant, 
„ the first classical assistant, 
„ the second classical assistant, 
„ an occasional assistant, • 

In the Mathematical Department- 
Salary amounts to • • 
Fees, 
Bequest, 



ft 



£10d 


6 





726 








20 








£i01 
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90 
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90 
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£20 
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£Sol 5 



£851 5 
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Distributed as follows : — 

To the head master, . 
„ his assistant, 

In the Modem Language De[)artment 
Salary is . 
Fees are • 



£270 








50 








£5 


5 





141 









£320 



£320 



£146 5 



There is no assistant, so that the master receives the whole amount of salary 
and fees. 

In the Writing and Drawing Department, the 

Salary is 

Fees are * 

Bequests, . 



Distributed as follows : — 
Head master. 
Assistant, 



* * 

t 1 
t 1 


. £10 

. 319 
10 












t 1 


. £249 
90 
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£339 



£339 



The number of scholars on the roll was 280 boys and 125 girls ; and in atten- 
dance, 261 boys and 1 14 cirls. Of the whole number on the roll, we found246 boys 
and 116 girls in the English Department ; 121 boys and 16 girls learning classics, 
but only 12 of the whole number in Greek ; 185 boys and 77 girls learning 
arithmetic, and 54 boys in mathematics. In the writing and elementary drawing 
classes, 235 boys and 116 girls, and in the more advanced drawing classes, 26 boys 
and 20 girls. In the Modefn Language Department, there were 47 boys and 24 
girls learning French, but only 8 in all learning German. Except in the junior 
classes of the different departments, where the ages are from six to twelve or 
thirteen, the boys and girls are taught at different hours. 

The scholars come mostly from the town and neighbourhood, within a radius 
of four miles, and belong to the usual classes attending a burgh school or academy 
where the fees exclude the lower classes, while the mixed education of boys and 
girls, and the greater facilities now-a-days of sending children to a distance, have 
their effect in keeping the very highest from the schooL Bank agents, lawyers, 
ministers, merchants, shopkeepers, we found all represented in l£e same dass, 
but no children of labourers, as in our parish schools. 

A regular curriculum is recommendol by the directors, and an examfaation of 
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tbe nimibers that attend tlie different departments will show that it is fairly Ayr 
followed by a considerable number of the seholanu From the beginning to the Academy* 
end it embraces a course of nine yean. We do not mean to say that any laige """^ * 
number of boys and girls do attend consecntiYely nine sessions at the Academy; 
bnt the pupils of each year generally take all the classes that belong to their part of 
the curriculum. There are not quite so many instances as in Perth, for example, 
of boys coming from country schools merely for one or more special branches in 
which they are deficient. It is unnecessary to give the outhne of the -course 
of study and the time table for each year of the course. A general descrip- 
tion will suffice. For the first year the only subject is EngUsh reading and 
spelling, with oral lessons from the Bible and object lessons. In the second 
year writing is added if desired. The Shorter Catechism begins in the third 
year, and continues to be taught till the end of the sixth. Arithmetic is not 
taught till the fourth year, and Latin is added in the fifth. Mathematics and 
French are added in the seventh year, when Greek also may be taken* In the 
two last years of the course there are classes of Natural Philosophy. From 
nearly the beginning of the course there are classes first for elementary and 
subsequently for adranced drawing. Altogether, the course, if followed out, is 
well fitted either for boys who are intended for a commercial and business life 
or for those going on to the universities. Supplementary instruction would here, 
as elsewhere, be required for success in the Civil Service examinations for Indian 
appointments. The great majority of the boys leave school before the end of 
the ninth year for a business life. Two or three go annually to the Universities, 
and the list of honours gained there or elsewhere, during the last five years by ^ 

old pupils of the Academy, is very satisfactory. For tiie sake of brevity we 
aommarize it. 

Edinburgh UniverBUy, . . Classics, 12 prizes— one of them the first or 

I Straton prize. 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, IS 

prizes. 
Logic and Moral Philosopy, 6« 
Miscellaneous (Hebrew, Divinity, Law, etc.), 

17. 
Scholarships, 4, including the Patrick But* 
sary of £100 j the Oreek travelling Scholar- 
ship ; the Pitt Theological Schohtfship of 
£100 for thrco years. 
Edhiburgh New College, . Cunningham Scholarship of £100* 

Glasgow Univeraiiy^ , . Classics, 1 prize. 

Mathematics, 3 prizes. , 
Miscellaneous, 6 prizes. 
Civil Service qf Indioy . • • (The candidates did not go direct from Ayr 

Academy, but passed through one or more 
classes of a Scottish University). 
45th pbice in July 1862. 
d7th place in July 1863 ; and in the further 
Examination of Selected CandidaieSf 15th place in 1863. 

12th place in 1864. 

Examinations. 

Classical Department — ^We found the Greek and Latin classes, but especially 
the latter, very unequal in their progress, and not classified in a satisfactory 
manner. The Latin scholars were divided into six forms, and the Greek into 
two. Each of the Latin classes has one honr a day, but the two Greek classes 
have only one hour between them. The time allotted to classics is therefore 
too short, but some changes are in contemplation which will partly remedy this. 
The senior Latin boys, 9 in number, from fourteen to seventeen years of age, 
were reading Horace, and had gone over all the Odes of the first book. They 
were taught by the rector, and showed perfect acquaintance with the trans- 
lation of every part of the book. There was certainly a considerable distinc- 
tion between the top and the bottom, but it was not nearly so marked here 
as in the lower classes, and what particularly struck us was the earnestness 
and honesty with which all the boys were working together. We afterwards 
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•et a passage to Tender from Knglwh into Lotiii prose. This was a kind of exer- 
cise with which they were not familiar, and thoii|^ the passage set wsa not a 
difl&mlt one, it was somewhat too serere a test for the majority;. The total 
number of marks was 70, and 3 boys got half the number. The aremge of the 
others was only 12. The writing in all the exenaaea was good. 

The second highest class was composed of 19 boys and 4 gizk. The boys wen 
divided into two sections, apparently acootdtag to age. They were reading ^ir^, 
Sallnst^ and Arnold's Proee CcmposUkm^ They were examined in. Vii^il and 
•Arnold. Having been present during aportion of the time that the senior daaa wreiv 
taken through the first book of the Odes of Horace, they had become nerroos awH 
frightened from hearing questions put of which they knew nothing. Thia at 
least was the ex]>lanation that the master gave for their breaking dowm in both 
Virgil and ArooUI. He considered, also, that the novelty of aoira rocs examina- 
tion in presence of, and by, strangers, would not have been so much felt by them 
if they had been taken in their usual daas-room. One or two only did weU. 
Borne of them, though reading Virgil, ought to have been in the Caesar class. The 
cause of this unequal arrangement ii, that many of them come from the €X»antzy 
schools, and are put into those classes in the Academy where the same anthors 
are being read as those with which they were occupied elsewhere. It ia not easy, 
the rector says, to send them down to a lower dassi This class and the first 
class were taught mainly by one of the assistants, who was a good scholar and a 
]iatient teacher, but the results certainly, here at least, were not satisfactory. 

The second lowest class were reading Smithes Principla^ Part u. They con- 
sisted of 40 boys^ from eleven to twelve years of age, divided into two sections, 
on the principle of age rather than merit. The two sections were tanght as 
one class, with nothing to mark them outwardly. One effect of the division was 
to perplex a stranger at first by this phenomenon, that about the twelfth boy, or 
end of the first division, he came upon quite a hopeless case, and to his surprise 
found himself again amongst good and clever boys, occupying, apparently, louver 
places, but being in reality the duxes of their section. The boys did fairly, some 
of them well, and the teacher showed knowledge of method, as might have been 
expected in a person trained in a Normal school. 

In the first class, there were 24 boys and 12 girls. They are tanght at separate 
hoars, but on the day of our. visit. they were brought together in two divisions, 
and examined on lessons common to both. The boys were about eleven years of 
age, and did remarkably welL Their teacher was the master of the Virgil and 
/Umold class previously examined. The girls were older than the boys, appar- 
ently about fifteen years of age. They did well, but it was very difficult to get 
them to speak out, and they failed to do themselves justice in consequence. 

The senior Greek, which we examined last of all, is under the rector. It con- 
sists only of 4 boys, but they seemed well worth the pains that had been ex- 
pended on them. They were tried in Thucydides and in Homer, and in both 
the accuracy of their translation and their knowledge of parsing and derivation 
were worthy of all praise. 

MathemcUkal Department. — ^There are in this department 262 boys and girls 
on the roll learning arithmetic, and 54 boys learning mathematics. There are 
Heven classes of arithmetic and three of mathematics. The girls have one hour 
for themselves, and the boys have three hours among them for arithmetic and 
one for mathematics. The order and discipline here were perfect, and the in- 
terest of large classes at different stages of progress was well kept up. 

In arithmetic we saw some of the junior classes at work ; they were learning the 
simple rules, and did all the examples that were set them quickly and accurately. 

Twelve of the seniors did a impcr in arithmetic. Of these, 4 were girls. The 
average age of the class was fourteen. The average marks out of a total of 200 
was 60. From the appearance of the class wo anticipated a higher result, but 
the explanation of the marks being no higher is, that the majority of the class 
began with the most difficult questions, and the longest on the paper, and so 
occupied a great deal of their time upon these questions. The highest number 
of marks was gained by those who began at the beginning of the paper. Every 
one in the class showed a capacity for dealing with difficult questions. 

In Euclid, algebra, and trigonometry, the mathematical classes are well trained. 
The more advanced boys also are learning conic sections, or the differential and 
integral calculus. The master was in favour of an entrance examination to 
our Universities on the first Six Books of Euclid, and algebra as far as quad- 
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ratio equations. Mr. Shand*B own claaaes however eeemed liable to the objec- Ayr 
tion that they were ^carried into too high subjects for a bui^gh BchooL It is Academy, 
not an objection that at all detracts txom his merits. We set a paper on the First '"'^^ ' 
Book to 4 boys, on the first Six Books to 6 boys, and on algebra to 6 boys. The 
algebra esperaally was peculiarly well done, and it was quite dear that the paper 
set them was one that they could master. If sufficient time had been allowed, 
some of the boys would probably have got full marks for it. As it was, the 
following was the result : the total number of marks being 200. The average 
gained was 103, the highest being 155^ and the lowest So. As in the case 
of the arithmetic paper, the boys were instructed by their master to begin 
with the most difficult questions, and to reserve the easiest for the last. Id 
one case the two hardest questions were the only ones done, and both rightly. 
In another all but the two easiest were done with very littie inaccuracy in the 
workingr The Euclid was not quite bo well done. For the elementary paper « 
the fuU number of marks was 100, and 50 for a simple deduction. The average 
gained was 62 marks, 76 being the highest, and 39 the lowest. For the more 
advanced paper the full number of marks was also 160. One boy broke down 
entirely. The average number of marks got by the others was 73, the highest 
being 135, or nearly the full number, and the lowest 41. 

English Department, — The arrangements of this department have been fuUy 
noticed already in an account of the divisions and general constitution of the 
schooL It is under the superintendence of the rector, with two assistants, 
whose time is entirely devoted to it» and the assistants in the Classical Depart- 
ment aLM> devote a portion of their time to English classes. There are in all 
nine classes, or twelve if we count the three separate classes in the higher divi- 
sion for girls. English is taught in these, from the elements up to literature 
and composition. In the junior division, viz., the first &ye classes for young 
boys and girls, from 6 to 11, three hours a day are given to each class. In the 
senior division the time is reduced to two hours a day, and it is further econo- 
mized by grouping two classes together for some subjects. Perhaps in the 
re*arrangement of the time-table, which the directors have in contemplation, 
something more even will be taken from the English lessons of the boys at 
least, and assigned to classics, or, in the case of those boys who do not wish more 
classics, be given either to mathematics or modem languages. The management 
of the English Department by the rector, with competent assistants, one of 
whom at least must be approved of by the directors, and for whom a fair salary 
is secured out of the fees, is as yet an experiment. It may prove successful, 
and some such arrangement seemed necessary to secure a proper position and 
remuneration for the rector. 

We confined our examination here to some of the senior boys and senior girls, 
who were allowed a choice of papers on grammar, geography, or history. Nearly 
all selected that on grammar. The papers were very fairly done. The highest 
number of marks attainable was 150. The highest number gained was 100 
by one of the boys. The average number gained by the boys was 50, and 
by the girls 40, which afforded an indication that the Latin training in grammar 
had told in favour of the former. 

Writing and Drawing, — ^We were very favourably impressed with the union 
of these subjects imder one master, and the introduction of elementary draw- 
ing for a small fee (Is. 6d. a quarter) evidentiy had a good effect on the 
department. It raised the master's position from being the teacher of a mere 
mechanical art to a higher grade. We were assured that it was a great relief to 
the junior boys and girls to have lessons twice a week with the jjencil instead of 
the pen* We saw some excellent work of a simple kind done by very young 
children. A further effect of it also was that many more puinls were encouraged, 
as they grew up» to prosecute the accomplishment of drawing. The specimens 
of this advanced section, as far as we could judge, were first-rate, and the 
systematic teaching and good discipline maintain^ by the master made his 
class-room more pleasant to visit than writing-rooms often are. 

Modem Language Department. — ^This department numbers 47 boys and 24 
^Ib learning French, and 8 scholars learning Gennan. There are two French 
classes for boys and one for girls, and one Gennan class for boys and girls. 
In the senior French class there were 18 boys present at the time of our visit. 
Of these, the five most advanced did an easy paper of elementary questions on 
grammar, translAtioUi etc One of the five had only been a year and a half at 
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French, iiw oilien had been two yt»n umL a haU. Thair agat were iram fifteen 
to flightetiti The tnmalatuma froni French into Kngliih and from T^ gii»iy into 
French were good in f oar out of the five papen^ aad on the whole they wer« 
wen done. 

The maximnm waa 200, Three out oi the fire got more than half niark% and 
the average waa 102, 

From tiie appearance made by the 13 other boyi of the daaa» whom we ezn* 
mined viva voce, and who were reading the Bouri^eoit CftniXXhomme^ we wece not 
prepared to find the papers so well done. Very litUe oonfidenoe in the know« 
ledge of the language was diBplayed by the daaa» the aooent waa very indifferant» 
and the diaoipl^ defecthre. The teacher ludds a diploma from the Edooationnl 
Inatitate* 

Bemarkit Incidentally, in the coarse of the preceding acoonnt of the Academy, we have 
anticipated thecriticiam that shoald more properly have been reeerred to the 
end. The school throoghout is efficient — the weak point, if any, being the modem 
language department. The management of the directors is impartial and aneec« 
tarian. The rector is a ¥Vee Churchman, the mathematical master and the 
master of modem languages belong to the Established Church, and the writing 
master is a United PrMb3rterian. The directors also take an actiTe and 
sensible interest in all the school arrangements. It Ib due to them that there' 
ii an annual examination of the whole school, and a special written examina- 
tion of the senior classes for a valuable medaL This examination is conducted 
by independent examiners ax)pointed by the directors. Last year they were Mr. 
(Gordon, H.M. Inspector of Schools, and Professor Thomson of Aberdeen. The 
papers set ranged over the whole subjects that had been done during the session, 
and the examination was of the same kind as that conducted by Oxford and 
Cambridge examiners in the Edinburgh Academy. 

Of the union of English with classics under the rector we have already ex- 
pressed an opinion, but time only can test its success or failure. One thing we 
can safely say, that either will largely depend on the assistants whom the rector 
has under him, as well as on the rector himself, and the directors should per- 
sonally take care of the appointments made, and should insist on adequate saluies i 
for them. 

The fees are not perhaps too high for the class of boys and girls who take 
advantage of the school, but they must exclude many children of townspeople in 
fair circumstances who would wish to send them to the Academy if they could 
afford it. 

The buildings and furniture, particularly the furniture in the modem language 
department class-room, are sadly in need of repair. [H.] 
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XLXDL— IRVINE ACADEMY.* Inrine 

Academj 

In 1 062, immediately after the Reformation, the hurgh of Inrine reoeived a y^^j^ 
perpetual grant of aU the revenues and property which had belonged to the March 8 
Church, for the puipoee of estahliBhing a public echool at Irvine. The instrument 1867. 

of sasine conveying the gift is dated 5th October 1564, and proceeds upon a royal 

precept, dated 8th June 1562, bearing that a perpetual grant had been made to History* 
the Provost, bailies, councillors, and community of the burgh of Irvine, and their 
successors, ' of all and singular the lands, houses, buildings, churches, chapltnaries, 
' orchyards, gardens, crofts, annnalrents, trusts, rente, profits, emoluments, 

* farms, alms (lie DaUl silver), anniversaries, alterages, and: prebendaries within 

* any church, chaplainary, or colledge, founded by any Patrons of the same, 
' within the Uberties of the buxgh of Irvine ; as also, six bbUs of multnre be- 
' longing to the Carmelites' order, all united into one tenement, to be called in 
' time coming the King's foundation of the School of Irvyne.' This seems to 
have been the first step towards the institution of a publib school in Irvine, but 
it appears not to have been immediately acted upon, for there is a charter from 
James VL, ten years afterwards, dated 8th June 1572, including all the subjects 
enumerated in l^e previous grants and proceeding upon the narrative of his Ma- 
jesty's desire to enable the people to establish schoolp in all the burghs. It does 
not appear that the ' King's foundation of the School of Irvyne' was ever ma- 
tured by the authorities. No doubt a schoolmaster was pmaatained by the burgh, 
although we do not find any notice of the fact in the Council records, till a minute 
of the 16th April 1686 sUtes, that the authorities had 'aggreid with William 
' Clerk, scholemsster at Beith, ffor serving as scholemaster of this burgh for the 

* space of ane yeir,' — salary, ' twa hundreth merks for the said yeir.' 

From this time till 1783, we have no information regarding the schooL In 
1783, there is a single excerpt from the diary of Mr. Maule, IhigUsh teacher at 
Irvine, in these terse words : — ' My salary was £10 wages, was 3s. for English, 
' and 3s. 6d. per qr. for arithmetic,— a school-house, but not a house to dwell 
' in.' The present building was erected in 1814, at an expense of £2,250, to 
which the burgh contributed £1,633, and the remainder was made up by public 
subscription. 

In 1818 a royal charter was granted in favour of the Academy, constituting as Constitu- 
direetors the following penons :—(!.) Eleven members of the Town Council; tionand 
(2.) the then Earl of E^oton and his heirs-male ; (3.) all subscribers of £50 and ^^oAge- 
upwards towards the Academy, and their heirs-male ; subscribers of £100 and °^®°^* 
upwards and their heirs-male being entitled to two votes ; (4.) three persons to 
be annually chosen by subscribers of less than £50, and more than £5. These 
persons, numbering fourteen, at present form the board of management, seven 
being a quorum. Their duties are regulated by a code of laws and bye-laws, from 
which it appears that they are endowed with the usual powers conferred upon 
the managing body of sudi an institution. 

The school stands in the middle of a playground of three acres, fenced by walls Buildings, 
or railing. The situation is airy, and beyoi^ the town. The buildings are sub- 
stantial and handsome, and the conveniences good. There are eight daas-rooms, 
with accommodation for 514 scholars, but only four of these rooms are in use. 
The furniture is sufficient, and in good repair. 




The emoluments of the teachers are as follows : — 





S€Uary. 


Feet, 


Total 


Rector, 

Commercial Master, . 

English Master, 


£30 
15 


£140 
160 
160 


£170 
160 
175 


£45 


£460 


£505 



Finance. 
Salaries. 



1 This short account of the early history of the school ii taken from Paterson's Bittont 
ofAyrthire, 1862. 
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IniM 



FMil 



^ 



Ttaelien 

And 

ScholAn. 




Ib addiliMi to Ikew flOHp Oie Tovb C<madi yaj a 

of £22, 17s. M^ Mid to Mr. 
of £30 per iMBiaB, 
of £35, lOi. 8)d. ud £3, fin 8d. lor 
year, mkiag a total e^Mditnre of £136, 14ft. lid. on 1^ 

There am ^o IwiMiwt of £20 eaciiy tenable lor fonr 
bj etodcBte aboot to enter eoOcgeL One of 

The feee am ae IcAowa :— 



the 
daring tiie 



ofl^ 



to be 



For eacfc mbjeel; 



CowtwuTtiol cud MnfhfifMt*fii1 Dfpartwtotim 



Writiai^ one boor, . • . . 

Arithmrtie, one hoar, 
AwAmjBfeL* iuhI writia^ two lioaii» 
Geooietty, algebra, aod practical mathcnatiei^ 
Drawing figona, •ketchin^ etc., 
Arduteetaral and mechanieel drawing 
Boofc-keepio^ . • . . 

Gnunmer, . • . . . 

Beading vid grammar. 



a. 


d. 


7 


€ 


2 




3 




4 




10 




7 




10 




7 




3 




4 




6 




7 





tt 



Then is a pecoliaritj aboot the feee in this aefaool that we have not met with 
befote, and that ic, that geography ie taagbt in the Clamirel Department at the 
bigh rate of 7s. 6d. a quarter. Ont of 65 schoUrs in the daasiGsl Department, 
33 learn geography at 7s. 6d« Book-keeping, in the Commercial Department^ is 
also ehaiged at If, 6d. per qoarter, and 18 are returned as li'aming it. 

The cost of edncation thmfore will be— 

(1.) Juniors attending reading writing, and arithmetic, £1, 12b. per aanom. 

(2.) Midlle School, in which scholars will attend Latin, geography, writing 
and aritbmetie, book-keeping or drawing and reading and grammar, £6, 14a. per 
annooL 

(3.) Seniors attending Latin, Creek, French, or Gennan, geogr^»hy, mstho- 
matics, EngUsb composition, and drawing or book-keeping, £11, 2s. per annnm. 
These fees are a good deal higher than the fees at most schools of the same dass 
as the Irvine Aauiemy. They are about the same as the fees at the High 
School of Edinburgh. Tlus seems to be due, in some measure, to the anomaloos 
charge of 7b. 6d. per quarter for geography. 

The teachers are three in number. They all studied at some university, but 
none of them have graduated. Two were also trained at Normal schools. The 
soholan are of the usual stamp of scholars attending buigh schools. 

The following Table shows the arrangement of the clauBses, and the subjects of 
instruction : — 



Hours. 


Mr. Sothxeland's. 


Dr. White's. 


Mr. Paulin's. 


8 to 9. 




Arithmetic. 


Latin— 1st Class. 


9 to 10. 


Junior Classes. 


Arithmetic and Writing. 


Latin k Geograpby. 


lOtolL 




Highest Arithmetic and 


Geography and 






Practical Mathematics. 


Globes. 


11 to 12. 


M'CuUoch's CwTH and 
Collier's HUU^. 


Geometry and Algebra. 


French. 


12 to L 


English Literature, Elo- 


Arithmetic and Writing. 


Geography k French 




cution, History, and 




—1st Class. 




Grammar. 






Ito 2. 






French, Greek, and 
Gennan. 


2to 8. 




Book-keeping k Writing. 


Do. 


8to 4. 


Composition. 


Drawing. 


Latin. 



'^ 
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Classical Department. Irvine 

StOjects taught Academy. 

1. LatifL'^BookB used — Latin Rudiments and Delectus, Woodford^s Osesar, Subjects 
Ovid, Virgil, Sallust, Horace, Livy, and Cicero ; Mair's Introduction, Arnold's taught. 
Latin Composition* 

2. Chreek. — Greek Rudiments and Bryce's Oreek Header, Greek New Testament, 
Sandf ord's Extracts, Arnold's Greek Con^>osUion, Xenophon, Herodotus, and Homer. 

3. French. — ^Woliski's Orammdrf ChristiBon's Fables, Hiatoire de la Bible, Hen- 
riade, Sorrene's Heading Jnslruetor, Racine, Moli^re, Dnbuc's Extracts, Porquet's 
Treaor, Echo de Paris, 

4. Italian, — Christison's and Veneroni's Grammars, Jstorici Racconti, Metas- 
tasio, Goldoni, etc. 

6. Oerman. — ^Tiarks*s Cframmar and Beading Book, Aim's Introductory Reader, 
Henry of Eiche^fels, Aue's Beading Book, Bach's Lesebuch. 

6. Oeography, — Schoolmaster's Geography, Reid's and Rhynd's Physical Geo- 
graphies, Map-drawing and Globes. 

Commercial and Mathematical Department. 

Subjects taught. ' 

Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, Book-Keeping, Practical Mathematics, Algebra, 
Ckometry, Kantical Astronomy. 

Books used. — Dr. White's Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Practical Mathematics, 
Montgomerie's Algebra, Thomson's Euclid, Colenso's Trigonometry, Dr. Connell's 
or Dr. Thomson's Calculus. 

English Department. 
Subjects taught. 

Junior Classes. — Reading and Spelling, Bible Knowledge and Catechism, Gram- 
mar. Books used. — Nelson's Series, M'Culloch's Series of Lessons, Bible, Shorter 
Catechism, Douglas' Grammar. 

Middle Division. — ^Writing to Dictation, Reading, English History, Grammar. 
Books used. — M'Culloch's Course, Collier's IlisUmj, Allan and Com well's 
Grammar. 

Highest Class. — ^Writing to Dictation, Elocution, English Literature, History, 
Grammar, Prelections on scientific subjects. Books used. — Milton, Spalding's 
English Literature, Milner's English History, Hartley's Elocution, Allan *and 
Comwell's Grammar. Shakespeare and other English classics are read in the 
class, but they are not considered as class books. 

Composition. — ^Exercises in prose and verse, essays. 

The numbers in the school are— Scholars 

On Roll. In Attendance. 
Boys, 127 Boys, 99 

Girls, 33 Girls, 31 




160 130 

In the Classical Dejmrtment, there are 50 boys and 15 girls. It is divided into 
Latin, Greek, French, German, and Geography classes. In Latin, there are three 
classes, containing 33 scholars, all boys ; in Greek, two classes, with 6 scholars ; 
in French, three classes, with 14 boys and 8 girls ; in German, one class, with 
3 girls ; in Geography, three classes, with 23 boys and 10 girls. 

In the Commercial Department, there are 100 boys and 25 girls. It is divided 
into arithmetic, writing, book-keeping, algebra, Euclid, trigonometry, and draw- 
ing classes. In arithmetic, . there are four classes, containing 88 boys and 25 
girls ; in writing, three classes, containing 75 boys and 22 girls ; in book-keeping, 
one containing 17 boys and 1 girl ; in algebra, one with 18 boys ; in Euclid, 
one with 29 boys ; in trigonometry, one with 3 boys, and in drawing, one with 
10 boys. 

In the English Department, there are 111 boys and 33 girls. It is divided 
into three classes, one for reading, spelling, etc., containing 22 boys and 7 girls ; 
one for reading, grammar, and history, with 52 boys and 14 girls, and one for 
literature, history, grammar and composition, with 37 boys and 12 girls. We 
were unable to find time to examine this schooL [S.] 

s 
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Atjerdfifln L.— ABERDEEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Grammar ** ^^ %# 

School. History, Constitution, and Manaoembkt. 

Visited ABERDEEN Grammar School is the representative school of the north of 

April Scotland. It is the centre towards which boys from all the parish schools are 

23 and 24, attracted, and is itself by charter and constitution closely connected with 
1867. the University of Aberdeen. In answering our inquiries, the town-clerk, Mr. 

Angus, has taken very great pains to be both full and accurate, and has given 

us valuable information. The earliest reference to the Grammar School that 
has been discovered is in an old charter in the Abbey of Arbroath, of the date 
1262, where * Thomas de Bennum ' signs himself ' Rector icholarum Burgi de 
Aherdene' We have a list of 26 rectors from 1416, and of the other classical 
masters from the year 1628 down to the present time. In the list of rectors 
we fail to find the name of Vans ; but we have the authority of Dr. M*Crie, 
in his Life of Knox, for saying that he was rector in the year 1520. He was 
the first Scotchman who published a Latin Grammar. It was printed in Paris 
in 1522, and afterwards republished in Edinburgh in 1506. A great part of 
the book is in Scotch— the indicative mood for example is entitled *8cKauand 
Mode,* and the optative ' Yamand Mode,* 

In regard to the election of masters previous to the Reformation, the Town 
Council presented them to their office, sul^eot to the approval of the chan- 
cellor of the bishop, who 'instituted' the presentee. We find frequent 
notices of this from 1418 downwards, and on one occasion at least the chan- 
cellor exercised his power, and declined to elect Hugh Munro as rector, 
although he seems subsequently to have vielded, for his name occurs as joint 
rector with Robert Skene in 1538 (AmkUm of Aberdeen by William Kennedy). 
These early appointments were made for life. The terms of the appointment 
of rector in 1418 are in substance as follows (the original, of course, is in 
Latin) :— * The Chancellor of the Church of Aberdeen, to all tne faithful, greet- 

* ing : Inasmuch as the institution (or collation) to the ofiice of schoolmaster 

* belongs to me as chancellor, and an honest, prudent and discreet man has 

* been presented to me by the Provost and Council oi the Burgh, and on ex- 

* amination has been found fully qualified, I havC; by letters of collation, 

* instituted him in the office /or the whole term qf hu l\fe (*'pro toto tempore 

• Vit»SU8B").' 

In the year 1631, Dr. Patrick Dun, Principal of Marischal College, be- 
queathed to the Town Council, as patrons of the school, his lands of Ferryhill, 
near Aberdeen, for the benefit of the masters. This is the most imnortant 
event in the history of the school, and the constitution it then receivea it still 
substantially retains. Dr. Dun, by his will, appointed the yearly rent of the 
lands to accumulate until they should amoimt to 1200 merks annually. This 
was to be employed upon the * maintenance and entertainment of four mas- 
ters,* the rector to have of yearly stipend the sum of 600 merks, and the three 
other masters to have each 200 merks. The rector was appointed * to teach 
' the high class of the school, and to have the inspection and oversight of the 

* rest of the masters.* 

Certain conditions were attached to the endowment^ of which these are the 
chief >— (1.) The quarterly fee of each scholar was limited to thirteen shillings 
and fourpence Scots, unless he were the son of a marquis, earl, viscount, 
lord, or baron, * from whom the maisters shall have libertie to tak such stipend 
' for instruction of ther bairns as the noblemen or barones shall be pleased to 

* bestow upon them.' (2.) Any poor scholar, duly certified to be such, was to 
be taught gratis, (3.) All bovs of the name of Dun were to be taught gratis. 
(4.) Tenants' sons of Ferryhill were to be taught ^aiis. 

The will also bound the Town Council to appoint persons for the visitation 
of the school at least once a month. It was the rector's duty to remind the 
Town Council of the appointment of these visitors, and *' for each month's 

* defect in this dutie ' he was ' to tvne and omitt ten markes money of his 
' stipend.' It was lawful ' for anie nonest man within the toune of Al)erdeene 
' to challenge the said princinal master of this neglect,' the challenger, if the 
master were found guilty, to have the ten merks for his pains. The duty of 
the visitors was to see that the laws of the school were observed, and in case of 
any violation of them, report the matter to the Magistrates and Town Council. 

In respect to the masters, it was laid down by the will that they should be 
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tried and examiued before tUeir admisaion to office bv two ministers of the Aberdnn 
burgh, the principal and four regents of Marisohal Ooflego, and that a prefet Sik^i?*' 
enoe should always be given to duly qualified candidates of the name of Dun, ot 
tenants' sons of FerryhilL Twice the name of Dun appears in the list of 
rectors, and six times in that of the masters since 1631. Immediately before 
their admission, the masters were to take an oath to do all in their power 
' for l^e weU of the College Marisohal within the burgh of Aberdeen, and to 
' prefer the same to adl the colleges in giving counsell to their scholars to be 

* brought up in the foresaid OoUege Marischsd j' and, lastly, any master 
found deboarding in life ' was to be deprived of his office. 

During his own lifetime Dr. Dun reserved the patronage in his own hands, 
and ordered it to be vested after his death in the Town Ooimcil and the heirs- 
male of his three brothers. Most of these enactments and conditions are still 
in force, with some modifications. The fees have been raised from time to 
time, and gratuities from persons of rank and from others have been abolished. 
The monthly visitations have given place to an annual examination of the 
school by the Professors of the University and clergymen of the city. Still, 
whenever they think it necessary, the magistrates order special visitations of 
the sdioola, and reports to be made by the visitors. The number of classical 
masters has been increased from three to four, but the fourth has no share in 
Dr. Dun*B endowment The heirs of Dr. Dun's nephews have long ceased, 
we believe, to have any share in the management or patronage. 

With certain modifications, to be noticed afterwards when we come to 
speak of the new buildings^ the Town Council are the patrons and managers 
of the school. They exercise control over all the financial arrangements, and 
even over the internal discipline. They appoint the rector and all the 
teachers. The rector and three of the classical masters are first examined in 
terms of Dr. Dun's deed: but the others are appointed without any written 
or oral examination. The magistrates also appoint the examiners. They 
used at one time to vote a sum of money annually for prizes of books, but since 
1861 they have ceased to do so, in consequence of the large annual outlay for 
which they are at present liable. They give, however, two gold medals in the 
fifth class, one to the best scholar, and the other to the best 'alumnus' of five 
years ; and a silver medal in the fourth class to the best ' alumnus ' of four years. 

We may mention here, that the Magistrates and Town Council are patrons MagUtrates 
also of an * English ' school, in a different part of the town from the grammar we patrons 
sdbooL It is a mixed school of boys and girls, for the ordinary branches, and ^l^^te 
with a moderate scale of fees. It is of considerable antiquity, having been snglish 
instituted by the town not less than two centuries affo. It is not improbable school . 
that the * Sang ' school, of which we find notice in tne early history of Aber- 
deen, was incorporated with it. The present * English ' school was erected in 
1841, at a cost of £3000. There is one head;master, who appoints and pays 
his own assistants. He lias a salary of ^^20. The most promising boys are 
frequently advanced from this to the grammar school. 

Buildings. 

In the year 1861, the old grammar school had become dilapidated and un- 
suitable, and it was proposed by the Provost of Aberdeen that a new school 
should be built, and additions made to the staff of masters and to the sub- 
jects taught. In order to raise the necessary funds, the magistrates appli^ 
to the public for subscriptions, to the amount of £12,000. Subscribers were 
not, however, called upon to pay their subscription in a sum, but it was in 
their choice to pay only the interest for a certain number of years. The 
Town Council undertook to repay subscriptions of j£lOO and upwards without 
interest, at the rate of not less than £500 each year. No sums under £100, 
however, were to be repaid., but like donations were to be regarded as abso- 
lute gifts. In a short time £12,000 was advanced or subscribed, and addi- 
tional subscriptions, together with £1000 for the sale of the old building, 
raised the total amount to about £16,000. In return for their subscriptioni, 
the subscribers were offered certain privileges, such as nominating, in proportion 
to the amount of their subscriptions, one or two free scholars, and they were to 
have a vote by themselves or proxy, conjointly with the Town Council, in 
Fettling the curriculum, the number of new masters and their salaries, the site 
and the plan of the buildings, * until the principal sums of all the subscrip- 

* tions of £100 and upwards should be paid off. and no linger.' 
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The new buildings were opened in 1863. They ooBt altogether, including 
Bite, laying out of grounds, preliminaiy charges, and interest on baius-accoun^ 
£16,605. The actual school buildings alone cost £12,132. They are very 
handsome and commodious, and are indeed inferior to none of the schools in 
Scotland. The groimd floor is devoted to classics ; the first floor to mathe- 
matics, arithmetic, writing, and modem languageajncluding English, except 
in so far as it is taught by the classical masters. There is accommodation on 
the ground floor for 755 boys, and above, for 460. Each of the class-rooms is 
40 feet long bv 28 feet wide, except the rector's room, which is 52 feet long 
by 30 feet wide. Besides the rooms for teaching, there is a public hall, with 
a gallery for visitors. The sole ornament of the hall is an original portrait of 
Dr. Dun. There is also a library, with very few books in it, a master's room, 
and a committee room. There is a ^avel playground of an acre, but it is not 
expected that the boys should use it except during the school intervals be- 
tween their different classes. One of the rules of uie school is, ' Ab soon as 
the classes are dismissed, every pupil is required immediately to leave the 
school and playgroimd, unless permission to remain be granted by any of the 
masters.' The corridors are used for hanging the boys' coats and caps, and 
for shelter in wet weather. They are not intended for play. Another rule 
enacts, 'Playing, running about, shouting, or making any needless noise 
within any part of the buuding, is strictly rorbidden.' A rule more absolutelv 
ignored by theyouths attending the grammar school could not easily be imagined. 

The bimdings and ground are vested in the Magistrates and Town Council, 
and in certain representatives of the subscribers : but as soon as they are 
clear of debt, which will be about the year 1876, tney will become vested in 
the Magistrates and Town Council, as patrons and trustees of the school 

Finance. 

Under this head, we include, (1.) Endowments, (2.) Bursaries, (3.) Fees, 
(4.) Cost of education, and (5.) Income of mastei-s. 

The chief endowment, properly so called, is that of Dr. Dun. By his will, 
we have seen, he left 1200 merks, to be divided annually among the rector 
and three classical masters in certain proportions. The lands which yielded 
this income are now very valuable, and had they continued in possession of 
the town, the grammar school masterships would have been the best en- 
dowed of any school in Scotland. They were disposed of however in the year 
1752, at an annual feu-duty of £169, 12s. 6d., and the whole sum now given 
to the masters is £164,— x82 to the rector, and £27, 6s. 8d. to each of three 
classical masters. 

We may mention also, as an endowment, the sum paid by the Town Council 
annually, in the way of salaries to the masters, amoimting to £220, distri- 
buted in the following proportions : — 

To the rector, ....•• £82 
To each of three classical masters, . . 22 

To the fourth classical master, • • . 50 

To the mathematical master, ... 20 

We find a sum also entered in the burgh accounts, under the head of * Re- 
pairs and furnishings to schools.' It amounted for the financial year ending 
20th September 1866, to £109, 138. lOd., and included, amongst other items, 
£34, 5s. lid. for gold and silver medals. Some of the items belong to the 
* English ' school, of which we have spoken ; but we may safely estimate the 
expenditure on the crammar school for prizes, repairs, etc., to be at least £6a 
At present also, tne Town Council eiqwnd annuity £800, in repayment of 
the building debt ; but this is exceptional and temporary, and we do not 
think it right to consider it as an endowment of the school It testifies, how- 
ever, to the liberality of the burgh. The total endowment, therefore, apart 
from this sum of £800, is £450. 

There are four University bursaries appropriated to boys of the grammar 
school,— viz. : two under Dr. Ross's mortification, of £7 each, tenable for four 
years, and restricted to poor scholars bom in the town, and instructed in the 
grammar school of Aberdeen ; and two under Milne's mortification of £5 
each, tenable for four years, and restricted to the sons of poor parents, or 
orphans. ' who have learned their course in the grammar school' 
^But the school bursaries are far more important and numerous than these. 
The following is a list of them : — 









13 


4 
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BUBSABIES IN CONNEXION WITR THE GkAUUAR ScHOOL. 



Name and Date. 



Drum, 1629, 
Bohertson, 1644, . 

Holland, 1659, . 

Cruickshank, 1746, 
Paterson, 1762, . 
Lorimer, 1764, • 

Williamson, 1866, 



Amount, Number, and how long 
Tenable. 



} 



r Four of £69 138. 4d., tenable for 
\ 4 years, . • • 

One of £5, tenable for 4 years, 
C Five of £7, for sons of decayed ) 
< Burgesses of Gruild, and 10 of > 
(, JB3, tenable for 5 years, . j 

tTwo of £5, tenable for 5 years, ) 
and £20 apprentice fee, ( 

Two of £7, tenable for 4 years, < 

Two of £16| tenable for 1 year, i 

r Two of £10, tenable in the 4th 
\ and 5th Classes. . • 



{ 



Patrons. 



Alex. Irvine, Esq. of Drnro. 
Town CounciL 

Town Council. 



Town Council. 

The Principal of the Uni- 
versity. 

The Moderator and Kirk- 
Session of CuUen. 

Given by competition to the 
best general scholar in 
the 3d Class. 



Aberdeen 
Grammar 
School. 



All of these, except the last, are given without competition. The effect of this 
is, that some of tne Terv worst scholars in the school are bursars. The rector 
and masters are allowea some voice in regard to ten of the less important of 
these, but they are expected to act in accordance with the wishes of the Town 
Council. They axe very strongly of opinion that the bursaries should be thrown 
oifen to competition. One master who has been twenty-two years connected 
with the school, said, that during all that time, only twice or thrice had the 
best, OF even a very good scholkr, in his class been a bursar. The advo- 
cates of things remainins; as they are, argued that the bursaries were bequeathed 
for the benefit exclusively of poor children, and that the intention of the donors 
would be frustrated if they were thrown open to competition. The rector 
suggested a compromise, — to continue the present system of private and Town 
Council patronage, but to require the bursars on their appointment, and every 
year of their course afterwards, to pass a minimum examination. The posi- 
tion that we found the bursars occupying in their classes seemed to justify a 
more sweeping measure of reform, we subjoin a list of the places held by 
the 24 bursars whom we found in the school at the time of our visit We 
omit the Williamson bursaries, which are necessarily held by good boys. We 
give the list under three heads : — 



btjbsars presented bt towh 
Council. 


BUBSARS PRESENTED BY MaSTEBB, UKDEB 
DIRECTION OF ToWN CoUNCIL. 


No, 


Value. 


Place in Class. 


No. 


Value. Place in Class. 


1 1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

1 


£5, 
do., 
do., 

do., 
do., 
do.. 


37th in a class of 42 
63d „ 63 
3d „ 63 
33d „ 52 
38th „ 52 
58th „ 58 
15th „ 58 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 1 


18th in a class of 70 
6th „ 70 
20th „ 70 
14th „ 42 
8th „ 42 
49th „ 63 
27th „ 63 
53d „ 63 
9th „ 63 
36th „ 52 



BUBSABS PRESENTED BT PrIVATB PaTBOKS. 



No. 


Value. 


Place in Class. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


£7, 

£7, 

£6, 138. 4d., 

do., 

£16, 

do., 

do., 


38th in a class cf 42 
4l8t „ 52 
26th „ 70 
40th „ 42 
8th „ 52 
40th „ 52 
13th „ 70 
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Aberdeen Of the 7 presented by the Town Council, 2 were actually the * boobies' of 
Gvamm&r f^\^^ respective classes, and only 5 of the 14 presented by them and private 
School patrons were in the upper half of their classes. Even those in whose elec- 
tions the masters had a voice occupied but indifferent places. 

Further to test the bursars, we took special note of their work, both in the 
oral and written examinations, and in the latter we found them in the rector's 
dass occupying a better position than we expected. In the Latin prose 
exercise the 3 bursars stood 2d, 13th, and 14th out of 40 who wrote the 
exercise. In the fourth class, however, there were four bursars among the 
49 who wrote the exercise, llieir places were 7th, 40th, 48th, and 49th. 

In the terms of some of the mortifications there is nothing to prevent such 
a modification of the present system as the rector suggests. Thus, in the case 
of the Robertson bursary of 1644, the will specifies ^at it is for the use and 
maintenance of a poor bursar, the son of a burgess^ * capable qfleamingy and 
' inclined thereto,* with a preference, however, for a boy of the name of 
Robertson, who is to be appointed only if he be ' apt and qualified^ but (t.e., 
without) examination ;' and in the case of the Rolland bursaries, also for 
poor boys, they must be 'well, inclined in their own natures, ana given to 
' learning / and if any be put in ' that are otherwise disposed,' they are to 
be ' duly tried and examined by the patrons and masteis, and to be censured 
' or dismissed according to the discretion of the patrons and masters, and 
• others put in their room.* 
Fees and " We have already stated that the sums contributed^by the Town Council and 
Cost of Dr. Dun's endowment amount to £460. There were on the roll of the school 
Education, ^t the time of our visit 270 boys. The public cost, therefore, for each was 
about £\, 13s. If we add the large temporary payment of J^800, each boy 
costs the burgh about £Z more, but for reasons given before we have left it 
out of our calculations. 

The subjoined table of the fees and the hours of teaching enables us to 
estimate the private cost and the amount of time that each boy gets for his 
money : — 



Classes. 



Hours. 



Fees per Qr. 



Fifth, or Rector's, . » 

Fourth, «... 

Third (Latin, Greek, English), 
Sec<Hid (Latin and Sn^lish), 
First (Latin and Enghsh), . 
French and German, • 

Euglish, .... 

Arithmetic and Mathematics, 
Writine and Arithmetic (when 
both taken), • • . 
Writing, .... 
Drawing, «... 



Gymnastics, 



{Latin, 9 — 11} . 
Greek, 3—4, 
{Latin, 9 — 11}, . 
Greek, 2—3, 
9— lOJ, 11}— 12i, and 2—4, 
10}— 12} and 2—4, . 
10|— 12} and 2—4, . 
12—1 and 1—2, Mon., Wed., 
Fri., .... 
( Janior, 3 — 4, 
1 Senior, 2 — 3, 
Various hoars from 9 to 2, . 

9—10}, .... 



Tu. and Thur., 1—2 ; Wed. 

and Fri. 3 — 4, 
Mon. and Th. 4 — 5, in Aug. 
and Sep., .... 

General expenses, Is. 6d. per quarter. 



lis. 

5b. 

lis. 

5s. 

188.6d. 

13s. 6d. 

138. 6d. 

ids. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
78. 6d. 
Cs. per hr. 

98. 6d. for 1} hr. 
6s. 

10s. 6d. 

lOs. 6d. 



If a boy follows the usual five-years' course, the private cost is as follows : — 
First 3'ear, £4, ISs., for Latin, English, writing, and arithmetic, S7} hours 

a week. 
Second year, £4, 18s., for the same, 27} hours a week. 
Third year, £4^ 4s., for the same, with Greek added, 27} hours a week.^ 
Fourth year, £6, 4s., for Latin, Greek, English, ancient history, ancient 

geography, and mathematics, 27} hours a week. 

» The reason of the reduced cost in the third year is, that the boy has more Latin and 
Greek ot the same fee as in the firat and second years, and less writing and arithmetic, 
at a fee of 6s. instead of 98. 6d. a tjnartcr. 
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r Fifth year, £6, 4&. for the lame, 274 houni a week. Aberdeen 

These sums incluae all expenses, except books, for which we must allow » ^iH*"^?*' 

lOs. in the two lowest and £l in the three highest classes ; and if the boy adds °° °^*' 

French, Oerman. or drawing, each subject will cost £% 28. 
Considering tne branches taught, the whole cost of Aberdeen grammar 

school is extremely moderate, ror conyenience' sake we bring the total 

amount together for each year : — 



I. Public, 



"• i'-«te{^-£,;«=-; 



Ui year, 2d, 


^d. Mh hth. 


£1 18 £1 13 


£1 13 £1 13 £1 18 


4 18 4 18 


4 4 6 4 6 4 


. 10 10 


10 10 10 




2 (for French) 2 (for French). 


£7 1 £7 1 


£6 17 £10 17 £10 17 



ToUl, 

For the fourth and fifth vean this calculation is at least £2 more than the 
actual cost, for few of the boys, comparatively speaking, take any other than 
the classical part of the course, and if they ao add French or German, they 
probably abandon Greek, and thus saye themselves a portion at least of the 
expense. It is to be borne in mind also, that about ten per cent, of the boys 
are bursars ; and that the Magistrates, from an * endowment* at their dis- 
posal, pay for the books of a certoin number of poor scholars at the grammar 
school. 

The income of the masters from the three sources of Dr. Dun's endow- (f ^^^"* °^ 
ments, the Town Council, and fees, is as follows : — Masters. 



• 


From Dr. Dun's 
Foundation. 


From the 
Town Council. 


From Fees. 


Total. . 

1 


Ilector or Piincipal Master, 

First Classical Master, . 

Second, . • . . 

Third, .... 

Fourth, .... 

Mathematical, 

English,. 

Modem Langnages, 

Drawing, 


£S2 

27 6 8 

27 6 8 

1 27 6 8 

' 










£S2 

22 13 4 

22 13 4 

22 13 4 

50 

20 








£176 

152 7 6 

161 7 6 

155 18 6 

174 9 9 

231 

70 

12 

16 


£340 
202 7 6 
201 7 6 
205 18 6 
224 9 9 
251 0* 

70 

12 
16 


t 


£164 


£220 


£1189 8 3 


£1528 8 8 

1 




* Out of which he pays two AMsistanta. 
TSACflEBS. 

The staff of masters consists of a rector, four classical masters, a teacher 
of arithmetic, mathematics, and writing, with two assistants ; a teacher of 
English, a teacher of drawing, and a teacher of modern languages. The three 
last are recent additions to the school, and as yet at least have not to any 
perceptible extent modified the classictd character of the teaching. 

All the classical masters and the mathematical master are graduates of QualifuA* 
Aberdeea Four of them are ministers of one or other of the Presbyterian ^^^i^* 
Churches, and the school, in respect to its masters, has frequently been a 
stepping-stone to preferment either in the church or in the universities. 

The rector and three of the classical masters were examined before iheii* 
final appointment, in terms of Dr. Dun's deed, but the fourth classical 
master, who was added to the school in 1663, and who receives no part of the 
endowment, was not subjected to any^ examination. The non-classic»l masters 
were fdl appointed by testimonials wiUiout written or oral examination. The 
appointment of the rector, of the four classical masters, and of the mathe- Tenurci 
luatical master, are ad vitam aut culpam^ 

The rector, by the terms of Dr. Dun's deed, has the supervision of the 
masters ; he teaches the fifth or highest class. In the prospectus of the 
school there is a sixth class mdntionedt taught partly by him, but it has never 
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Abeixieen had an existence. It was intended to meet the requirements of the * matri- 
ScS"*"" <^?^**^^,5 ' ** coUege, but this scheme was dropped by the university authori- 

1 ties. The classical masters are quite independent of each other. Each 

lielation to conducts his own class from the beginning till the end of the fourth year, 
each other, when he hands it over to the rector. For the first three years of the course 
Subjects they teach not only classics, but English grammar, and modem geography 
taught and and history. The fourth class master and the rector teach ancient geography 
amount of and history. The amount of work done by each master in these branches. 
work done, from the beginning of November till the 5th of April, was as follows ;— 

First Ckus.-'Bnglish.—The parts of speech gone over. Dictation one hour ; 
reading with roots, eta, one hour ; analysis and parsing four hours— every week. 

ZTistort/.— Scotland to the Eestoration of Charles ii. once over and revised 



to James i. 



ffeo^/Ay.— Europe generally), Scotland and Ireland more particularly. 

Lattn.—Bttdimmts (Scottish School-Book Association) to end of second 
conjugation. Vocabulary of words and exercises done as far as the second 
co^ugation, and Chamheris Exercite$ read up to first conjugation 

Second Cla^Englvli.-Qaxaphe)l'i Pleasures of Hope, Pwt 1st, 338 
lines analysed, explained, and commented on. An exercise in dictation 
written once a week. 

Hislorj/.—DT. Smith's smaller History of England, pp. I-I37 
6 eogrrapAw.— Stewart's Modem. Geography— Notvaj, Sweden, Denmark. 
Ilolland, Belgium, France. ' 

Latin.— Brvoe'BZcUinGramniar revised, to the chapter on impereonal 
verbs. Donaldsons J«»6'» Lattn Reader, from p. 22 to p. 97. Chambers s 
Elementary Latm Exercises, pp. 58-80. Osesar de Bella Gallico, Lib. I 1-3 
Melvin 8 Lattn Grammar, the Latin rules on to those for the genitive plurali 
A Latin version consisting of a few easy sentences was wntten in school 

ckas tettlefb "ft*^*"* ^^^ "****'" ** ^'^^^ *"** ^^ ^^ ^^"^ "* ^''^ 

Third C/oM— ia<j».-<Two-and-a-half to three hours a-day). Part of Rudi- 
ments revised. Melvin's Grammar-i\xf> rules for genders and for irregula- 
J^i'/r JJ'/r.T^v™'.'** j'-.?°^x i^? ^^ f<"" P'^^^y leaded. Cseaar deBeUo 
w!^^5 T^JSL.^*'""?' ^^- \}^-^^ ; VL 1-44 ; vii. l-n. Ovid (Cham- 
bers s^xfracte), thirty-five hues. ' Yersums' twice a-week, on Tuesdays and 
t ndays, wntten m school Tuesday's ' version,' usuaUy a piece of contmuoua 
narrative, composed by the master to suit the class. Friday's ' version' usu- 
ally sentences to illustrate a special subject 

w r^ ~^T^ °° ^^* February 1867-taught half-an-hour a-day at first. 
?^V±T« "^ mcreased to three hours a w«l Bryce's First (^ iffi 
to page 26, mdudmg all the exercises. Eiiglish Grammar and AnalydL 

£o5n«^Sp 1^" " ^'^'^^ ^'^ <^^--^' PP-^^ 
Edwr.S'^r^lfci * ^^^-«'"^t'»''' ^^^' B^<^ of ^-Ula^^d., 
Itd;:^^;^rkey'AL"'^**-^''*"°°''' ^«'^''^*^' ^"-^^"^ ^pain. 

C^^fXl^;^^^'' '■' «"* «- '^^'P*^- ^om Prose 

rl^T^^^^-^^^*^ of^omt, to the end of the first Punic War 
SX^ffc^^'*'' Icademys Anci^ Geogra^hy-l^^^ "' 

1 M^ v,?^^'/"^^-?:^'^' ^^^ ^i-. tl»e whok Viigil ^n«tf, VI. 

^'^•i^"<^"?5''<? and Grammar revised. Composition daUyT "««' ^^• 

A^o^^to^ZZ:;i,.\V'''- ^^-^^on's A^basis, v. 1-12. 
W^!^*^T^'"^^,^'^?'"y'« ^"*^< Geography, countries in Europe. 

foKs*-""* "^''"'^ *''''* ^"^ ^^ '^°"« ^ *^« arithmetic daasee was as 
|V«t C?/a«.-Simplc rulM to the end of reduction. 
Second Cfow.— Rules as far as simple proportion. 
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Third Ckus. — To the end of compound proportion, with Euclid, i. 1-12. Aberdeen 

Fourth Class. — To vulgar fractions, including proportion and commercial Graramar 
rules. Euclid i., with deductions, and algebra oegun. bcnoou 

Fifth C^oM.— Arithmetic generally. Euclid^ i. and ii. Algebra, as far as 
equations. 

And in the English classes (intended for the rector's boys, and the boys of 
the fourth class, and taught by a special master) the work was as follows : — 

Fourth or Junior C^om.— Bain's Grammar, pp. 10-39 ; pp. 73-132. Bain*s 
Compositiony pp. 1-49, and pp. 236-244. Uowper's ' Task,' Book v. Out- 
lines of Saxon Grammar. 

Fifth or Senior Class, — Bain as above. Shakspeare's Midsummer Ni{jMs 
Dream, 

It will be observed that the amount of work done in five months is very 
small— the Aberdeen system being apparently to do little, but to do it accu- 
rately. 

Scholars. 

The boys are divided into two classes, * alumni ' and * extranei.^ The for- 
mer are those who have been four quarters, and the latter those who have 
been a shorter time at the school. The distinction is now one in name only, 
but formerly the ' cUumnV had certain privileges in regard to bursaries. The 
total numbers on the roll were 272, and there were in attendance on the day 
of our visit 260. 

The average number in each of the five classes was about 50, the highest 
beinc about 63 and the lowest about 40. It was worthy of notice that the 
numbers continued very much the same from the beginning to the end of the 
course. The boys came mostly from the town and neighbouniood of Aberdeen ; 
but while this is the case in the junior classes, the rector's class has more 
* country' than ' town' boys. They come largely from the parish schools to 
have a year's training in Aberdeen before going to college. The subjoined 
list of the rector's class is interesting, in as far as it shows this fact, together 
with the age of the boys who are on the eve of going to college, and their 
parentage : — 




No, 


Age, 


Parentage. 


1 


13 


Banker. 


2 


20 


Farmer. 


3 


15 


Grocer. 


4 


17 


Labourer. 


5 


16 


Rope Manufacturer. 


6 


17 


Fanner. 


7 


15 


Contractor. 


8 


13 


Landed Proprietor. 


9 


15 


Shipmaster. 


10 


15 


Shoemaker. 


11 


14 


Clergyman. 


12 


14 


Physician. 


13 


15 


Druggist. 


14 


14 


Farmer. 


16 


15 


Advocate (t.^., Solicitor). 


16 


17 


Labourer. 


17 • 


15 


Shipmaster. 


18 


15 


Druggist. 


19 


16 


Clergyman. 


20 


13 


Grocer. 


21 


15 


Ship-Chandler. 


22 


15 


Clergyman. 


23 


17 


Farmer. 


24 


14 


Advocate (♦.e. Solicitor). 


25 


16 


Blacksmith. 


26 


16 


Auctioneer. 


27 


15 


Newspaper Editor. 



From 



Town. 

Country. 

Town. 

Country. 

Town. 

Country. 

Tow^. 

Country. 

Town. 

Town. 

Country. 

Town. 

Town. 

Coimtry. 

Town. 

Country. 

Town. 

Town. 

Country. 

Country. 

Town. 

Country. 

Country. 

Town. 

Town. 

Town. 

Town. 
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Ab6fVlMll 


Xo. 


Age. 


Parentage- 


From 


SehoAL 










m 


2d 


14 


Banker. 


Country. 




29 


15 


Clergyman. 


Country. 




30 


• 17 


Schoolmaster. 


Town. 




31 


13 


Merchant 


Town. 




32 


14 


Shipowner. 


Countiy. 




33 


17 


Poor Inspector. 


Town. 




34 


15 


Free Church Minister. 


Country. 




35 


17 


Gardener. 


Country. 




36 


16 


Fanner. 


Countiy. 




37 


16 


Farmer. 


Country. 




38 


16 


Farmer. 


Country. 




39 


18 


Farmer. 


Countiy. 




40 


15 


Farmer. 


Country. 




41 


15 


Farmer. 


Country. 




42 


20 


Labourer. 


Countiy. 




43 


17 


Farmer. 


Counky. 




Promotion 
of Classes. 



Annual Ez< 
amination. 



Prizes. 



Of the whole number 24 were country boys, resident with friends or others 
in town. The rector assured us that their parents, although often in humble 
circumstances, never midged the school-fees neoessaiy to secure them a 
proper trainins for college, but that strict economy was practised on their 
' board and lodging.' The average age of the country boys is sixteen, a year 
older than those who come from the town, and 2 in the list it will oe seisi 
were twenty years of age. 

There is an excellent rule in regard to the entrance examination and the 
promotion of classes. It is as follows : — ' On such and such a day of November 
^ in each year the school will be opened, after the competition holidays, for the 
' entrance examination for the vanous classes, the sulgects of examination being 
' the work of the previous three months in each class. Pupils intending to join 
' the first class will have to pass an entrance examination, which will consist 
' in writing to dictation a few simple English sentences, and showing a suffi- 
' cient knowledge of the elements of English grammar. Pupils from other 
* schools will be examined separately by the masters of the classes which they 
' propose to join, on whatever books they have been previously reading.' In 
theory, therefore, there is an examination both for admission and promotion, 
but as a fact it is rarely acted upon. The examination papers are duly set, 
but the ordinary rule of rejecting none, and promoting boys from year to year 
by whole classes is followed much as in the other Scotch schools. Occasional 
cases occur of boys being refused promotion or admission. And a short time 
ago it was said that boys of the fourth class had gone direct to college, in order 
to avoid the examination for the fifth or rector's class, where the standard 
of attainments is higher than in the junior humanity class. Bursars cannot 
be rejected, however bad they may be. 

At the end of the school year, in October, the classes are examined by 
visitors appointed by the Town Council The visitors are the professors and 
clergymen of the city. Thev examine all the classes orally, and hear them 
taught by their masters, and, in addition, they set papers to the fourth and 
fifth classes. In these the translation from English into Latin occupies the 
chief place. 

At the end of the session also two gold and one silver medal are given to 
the two highest classes, and a Williamson scholarship of £10 to the dux of the 
third class. Since 1864 the Town Council have ceased to give books as prizes, 
and certificates of merit have been awarded In their place. If the book prizes 
were as numerous as these they muift have been given in great profusion, for 
in the rector's class alone of last year, with 70 boys, there were 19 certificates 
of merit for Latin and 19 for Greek, and 69 for the other subjects taught by 
him, and for the visitation exercise. 

Most of the boys follow the course designed by the school authorities. 
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1 

I. CLAB3. 


II. Class. III. Class. 


IV. Class. Y. Class. 


HOUM. 


L&tin k BogllBb. 
Fee 13b. 6<L 


Latin k EngUih. 
Fee 13«. 6d. 

1 


Latin k English. 
Fee 138. 6d. 


Latin and Greek. 
Fee 16s. 


Latin and Greek. 

The BicTom. 

Feelte 


9-lOJ 


Arithmetic and 

Writing. 

Fee 98. 6d. 

English and 310- 
dem History ft 
Geography. 
Taught by 

ClasBieal Jfaeter. 


Writing and 

Arithmetic. 

Fee 99. Of. 


English, and Mo- 
dem History k 
Geography. 
Taught by 

Classical Master. 


Ancient History 
and Oeogiaphy. 

Taught by 
Classical Master. 


Ancient History 
and Geography. 

Taught hy 

BacTom. 




Latin. 


Latin, 


LaUn. 


lOi-Ui 


English and Mo- 
dem Hietory k 
Geography, 
Taught hy 

Classical Master. 


WriUngftArith- 
metic on alter- 
nate days, or 
Arithmetic 
alone. 
Fee 68. 


Greek. 


Latin. 

1 


lu-in 


Latin. 


Latin. 


Latin. 


Arithmetic and 

Mathemados. 

Fee 6b. 


V 

1 


1-2 


1 
1 






Arithmetic and 

Mathematics. 

Fee 6a 


2-8 


Engliah and Latin 
on alternate dajiL 


English and Latin 
on alternate days. 


Latin. 


EngUsh. 

Special Master. 

Fee 7a 6d. 


Greek. 


S 4 


Latin. 


Latin. 


Latin. 


Latin. 

1 


EngUsh. 

Special Master. 

Fee 7s. 6d. 



Aberdeen 
Grammar 
School. 



Curriciilum 
of Study. 



For the first three years the boys must attend the Latin classes, but the 
others are optional In the fourth and fifth years all the classes are optionaL 
and the pupils may attend such as they please. Most of them continue till 
the end of the fourth year, when about half of them, being now fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, leave the school for business or for college ; their ranks 
are filled up in the fifth year by new boys from the country schools ; and about 
five-sixthS; or 60 out of 60, go annually every year from the rector^s class to 
college. Little attention is paid during the whole course of five years to the 
extra branches of the non-classical side, and the school chiefly directs its 
energies in its course of study to the competition bursaries in the university. 
TiU very recentlv these were given exclusively for classics. Euclid and English 
have b^n added. Owing to their exclusion from the examination, algebra and 
modem languages are scarcely studied. Masters, boys, and parentis, with a due 
appreciation of what will pay, concentrate their efforts on classics, with just as 
little study of English and geometry as shall enable them to * cram * Professor 
Bain's text-books and master the nrst book of Euclid. From the commence- 
ment of their course the boys are practised more especially in * versions,' trans- 
lations, that is, from English into Latin. These they do daily in the school, 
with such help from grammar and dictionary as they require, and in the fifth 
class without any aid. 

We subjoin the values attached to each subject in the university competi- 
tion. 



English into Latin, ...... 

Latin into English, 

Greek into English, 

English grammar and com{)06ition, . 
Arithmetic, including fractions ana proportion, . 
Euclid, Book i., .•••.• • 

Total, 



400 marks. 
160 




1200 



If 

19 
19 
99 
99 



99 



We have not been able to obtain a full list of the honours gained by the 
school for the last five yean, but it may be said without fear of contradiction, 
that it is the largest of any school in the north of Scotland. The rector fur* 
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Aberdeen 
Gnmmar 
School. 



(1.) Classi- 
cal Side. 




iiished U8 with a few paiticalaFB. ' In the UniYersity of Aberdeen, there are 
' about fourteen bursaries competed for annually, and the grammar school 
' pupils cany off full^ one-half, and the first bursary has been gained by the 
^ grammar school during the last fire years, with the exception of last year 
' (1866).' The senior wrangler in Cambridge in 1860 was a former dux of 
the school Three Ferguson scholarships at Glasgow have been gained by 
grammar-school boys within the last five years, and ten appointments in the 
East Indian civil seirice within the last ten years. 

EXAKIKATIOKS. 

The organization of the school is so peculiar, that we have thought it desir- 
able in describing our examination to divide the school into two parts — 
classical and non-classical— in order to bring out the features that are notice- 
able in each. 

In the rcctor^s class we found 39 boys. These were learning in Latin the 
6th Book of the .£neid, and had finished a book of Livy. Thirty-four of the 
whole number were also learning Greek — ^Xenophon's Anabasis and Arnold's 
Frose ComposUion, A portion of each day was also given to the ' History of 
' Greece.' The Latin lesson of the day was twenty lines of Virgil, and the 
boys were examined both on it and in other parts of the book that they had 
done before. The teaching was characterized by scholar-like minuteness, 
simplicity, and quietness of manner ; and the boys were noticeably prompt 
and earnest with their work. Books with the plain text, or only a very few 
notes, were used, and neither here nor anvwhere in the school did we find 
editions of any book — like Anthon. The parsing and analysis of the 
sentences were better than the translation, which was literal but inelegant. 
In connexion with this, we may mention that the bovs professedly prefer 
prose to poetry, Sidlust or Livy to Yirml or Horace. Of the Greek class we 
have to give the same account as of thelAtin boys. They knew their grammar 
admirably, and perhaps the baldness of their translation was not quite so 
stri^ng in Xenophon as it had been in YirgiL The onlv weak point was the 
' History.' Questions were put and answered far too dosdy in the words of 
the text-book ; but with this slight exception there was great general excel- 
lence throughout the ' high class ' of the school Ab in the other classes, the 
boys were arranged in psurallel benches rising gradually one above the other. 
The worst boys, that is the least diligent and lowest, were immediately in 
front of the master ; the best were on the most remote forms. After the viva 
voce examination we set the class two papers, a piece of English for Latin 
prose, and a chapter of livy that they nad never seen before. The total 
number of marks in each case was 100. All the boys in the class did both 
the exercises. The average gained for the Latin prose — a difficult passage — 
was 59. Six out of 39 had 80 marks and upwards — the highest having 90. 
Four of them had 20 marks or less, and the 2 worst, who had oeen five years at 
school had absolutely none. The country boys who had come to the Grammar 
School to *' finish ' held a very eood place. The style of all who did the exer- 
cise well or fairly was markea by a knowledge of grammar and of idiom. 
In the translation the average gained was 47. Onlv 3 had 80 marks or 
upwards. The best boy in botn exerdses taken together was one who had 
only been six months at the school, and had previously been trained at home. 
He had 85 marks for the Latin prose, and 90 for the translation. 

The fourth class, like the rector's, was examined viva voce and on paper 
work. The upper two-thirds of the class did remarkably well One part of 
their work was to render a passage of Xenophon into Latin. This was quite 
independent of their ordinary Latin ^ version,' and was a sort of supplement 
to that work, with a view to the requirements of the bursary competition in 
the University. The 49 boys who were present on the day of our visit did a 
Latin prose exercise for us, and a translation from Livy of a passage not seen 
before ; both on paper. Of the 49 boys, 27 had been trained originally in 
country schools, but many of them had oeen in the Grammar School for two 
or three years. The average number of marks for the Latin prose was 43. 
One boy gained 88, and showed wonderful promise in point of scholarship. 
There was exactly the same average in the translation, but both here and in 
the Latin prose tne average was terribly affected by the * tail ' of the class^ 
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Thirteen boys had only 20 marka, or less, for the translation. The best boy Aberdeen 
in both the Latin prose and the translation had 188 marks, 88 for the former, ^^?^^ 
and ftdl marks for the latter. The other classes were examined viva voce, ^^^ 
chiefly by their respective masters, in our presence. It would be tedious to 
repeat an experience which was generally the same ; conclusive as to the good 
scholarship of the teacher and the abilitv of the boys. 

The one great blemish runnine throngn all the classes more or less, was the 
difference between the top and tne bottom, and the lengthened * tail in most 
of them. We venture to copy, from notes made at tne time, but without 
specifying to which of the five classes they refer. They seem, if we are right 
in our impression, to indicate two things, that the Bjrstem of promotion ^by 
' years ' is of douotful propriety, and that, with the view to the bursaiy com- 
petition, the lower half or the class is sacrificed to the upper. In one case 
we say, 'The boys were examined by their master m regular order, 
' beginning at the top. The teaching, therefore, was wanting in live- 

* lines& as far as the lower boys were concerned, and wanted, indeed, the viva- 
' city tnat can onlv be kept up by rapid transition from one part to another. 
' The foot of the class was neglected. Again, ' The translation being finished 
' about half way down the claiu, the master then returned to the top of the class 
' for the parsing, never getting further down than the middle, so that the last 

* half were left in happy indolence and tmdisturbed.' Of one class in the 
way of contrast we say : 'Very good and careful teaching— largely devoted to 
' the lower part of the class.' W ith this exception, however, of very unequal 
attainments in the same class, our conclusion was that classical learning was 
still appreciated in Aberdeen more than anywhere else in Scotland, and at 
least as well taught ; and that the material to work upon in the boys was 
first-rate. 

It was curious enough to find, however, that the tone and behaviour of 
the boys was rude and boorish. Within tne walls of their respective class- 
rooms most of them behaved well, altliough in some cases, even within the 
class-room, they were free and easy in their conduct : but as soon as the 
work was finished, before they had left their rooms, and more notably still in 
the corridors and passages, the noise and turbulence were quite remarkable. 
Of their rudeness to strangers we heard an instance that had Happened shortly 
before our visit. A Grerman, we were told, had lately come to do some re- 
pairs in the class-rooms. Ab soon as the boys knew that he was not only a 
stranger but a foreigner, he was hooted at and insulted during his stay ; and 
he remarked that in all the schools he had visited he had never been subjected 
to such treatment.^ Our experience coincided with hiR. 

' Non-Classical Side. 

The above report on the Classical Side indicates the manner in which (2.) Non- 
dassics are taught in the school We regret to state our report upon the Non- Classical 
Classical Side is not so favourable. ^^^®- 

In forming an estimate, however, of this side of the school, it must be borne 
in mind that the genius of the place is against all teaching except classics - 
that the attendance at the English, modem language, and mathematical 
classes is optional, whereas it is imperative in the Latin and Greek classes ; 
and that as the work of the school is arranged for the classical scholars, those 
who attend the other classes must neglect some branches, or overwork them- 
selves. The majority of the boys attend the classical classes only. Hence 

r 1 The character of the boys for turbulence is noticed by Kennedy in hia Aniials of 
Aberdeen. "Hieir disobedience/ he says, 'to their masters seems frequently to have 
' been the subject of complaint ; and in the year 1580, it was found requisite to pass an 





* cipUne, became mutinous, and aetennined to resent it at their own hands. Having 
' anued themselyea with hackbuts, pistols, and other offensive weapons, they took pos- 
' session of the Sang School, and were threatening to commit acts of outrage, when tlie 
' Magistrates were obliged to interfere their authority to prevent it. The ringleaders of 
' the juvenile insurrection were apprehended and sent to prison, and twenty-one of the 
^ most prominent insurgents were expelled not only from the Grammar School, but from 
' all the other schools of the town.' 
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'-^y*^' i ffubtfjir* *i >*v^» '/ M«^ r»Ti-»r ♦Ui««ii!a^ !nrrj3LJiaL 111 x ::» ja&eiy. ti< fire 
i^in^ouv ^^Ai'aM au* "t^ £^r.^<i 'u.iC -Fiii sr.iL^;a»ti jlii — J irm their 

!>.(/: 4i\ *'r.>^.*ir.'>>.7 V' v^ tw iuni*:fc ^liUBAi. poTTLj is s .iiiBiMiVn. to tke 
y^M v.^. 94r% j^.i.n^ir zr'frnil «a. JL>^ ii^^tk ^iia^ mnns -r^^."^** vcre Moeft- 
•wy U;t ^»\i*xT,i',ri v*3uJiyi Lat^ aail •.rr**^ rh.r**fy beiasaB ije lecre of the 

7/^r^ Ai"*. *. '.r'.\'.c>, *v', rj"s—'C^ '.-'---tr* 12. ri-* AVriri^n. GrizijiAr School, 
r#T;^4»^fli^.''.;^ v.*^ 'i.A**i^^i f-MT.c 4c^l ±:-ii. Li lie jtzi.ic; tLene *re W on the 
r/o., at A »;>,f. t;..% w.(J:>\\jk w**^ i*-r:»i 3 p. tlirre were ±S Li ^nefidjuioe ; hot 
^t.*^ 7,*,*/ A. f,r..y \y,, T;.r«^ rA i:.^^*k i;i .Li n»:t &^€eJ iLe c'aftrifal fourth, 
t^r^ f^.;#.>*.;..r;( 10 nA:zrA thry w^r^ tL* *:Le represencaciTes «^ that dass, 
wr. j/'ii ;..*;.. '>;/4 -VJ, w'*: f .m. i tr..r«« iZ b»:vi ii iL.» cc-mer of a large aiiycUsB- 
r//»'ft, v,tfj Aw.p.^ a/!///L^xv:.^^•,n f.r npwaris of a !• «x They were at fint 
ihf^th^A U» )fti nhfu.y^ And n//t iLciLe*! to do tLe work reqmred of them. 
Th/ry A\,\,4^iafA if> think it beoeath their dignity to be examined in fiigliftli. 
thft U-M'j,*'.rf wc ih^/iyAi, treated trxem too much as students, and too little ai» 
UfVH, lU talk^l of Uihm a* ^ young gentlemen,* and aJdreseed them as 'Mr. 
* r/t and */i/ 11, fj obviou^jly were not well in hand, and might break out at 
tiuy Uut4'„ Ituhitiif t^je master hardly profeaeed to be a strict disciplinarian 
with ih^rm* 

'Hiijy wtrrti dMng Haines Grammar ; arialjinng abont fifteen lines of Th^ 
fti^k ii\\ VmSvl^ nystcm ; and learning to write £n^h from Bain's Compontioti. 
WinUfryf t(^:^^ajdiy, or literature, are not taught in this class. These subjects 
arif not unvAsnnnry for the bursary competition ; and therefore, as the teacher 
ttti\t\, * if A claiw in thene subjects were started, it would be nominal, and no 
' boy would att^jnd it/ It appeared that the whole energies of master and 
mihtAtitn w«rn «)nceTitrated on getting up the amount of grammar and compo- 
Ktil/tfi on littin*s method, required for the bursary competitions, and nothmg 

^1«M», 
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After hearing the teacher examine the claas on these sahjeote, we asked the AberdMs 
boys to write a piece of English from dictation, about ten lines from the o *?"!**' 
newspaper of the day, read aloud to them by the master. The following __ 
table shows the manner in which it was done. Considering the age of the 
boys— the average being over fifteen, — this is, without exception, the worst 
piece of dictation we have bad throughout the inquiry. Twelve boys, over 
fifteen years of aee, made 46 mistakes, or an average of 4 mistakes a piece ; 
and in about ten unes of ordinary prose from the newspaper of the day,^ one 
boy of fifteen, who had been three and a half years at the school, spelled 
Greek — * Greak,' in writing down the classes which he attended ; and in 
answer to a question at the beginning of the exercise, as to what school he had 
been at before this school, wrote ' Jymnasuim ' for Gymnasium. Certainly 
not more than 5 of these 12 boys could pass the sixth standard of the Eevised 
Code, and at least of them would find difficulty in passing the third. There 
is hardly an inspected elementary school in Scotland that could have produced 
such spelling. 

Didatioti Papers of the Fourth Class in Aberdeen Grammar School, 



No. 

1 


Age. 


Tears at this School. 

; 3i 


Mitttakes in Spelling. 
3 


15 


2 


15 


' 3 


8 


3 


14 


4 


1 


4 


16 


4 


1 


6 


17 


1 


2 


6 


14 


oi 


1 


7 


15 


3 


6 


8 


15 


2 


S 


9 


• • I 


• • • 


5 


10 


14 


3i 


2 


U 


16 


0| 


4 


12 


15 


14 


8 



Average age, 15. Number of mistakes in spelling, 48. Average of mis- 
takes, 4. 

The only boy who made no mistakes bad been only one quarter at this 
school 

In the highest English class, representing the fifth classical class, there are 
12 returned as on the roll, and 8 were returned as in attendance. When we 
visited the class there were only 5 in attendance, and those five represent the 
fifth class, which numbers 34. 

This class read some passages from Richard IL The reading was very in- 
different In many elementary schools girls of 11 and 12 reaa a great deal 
better. But^ as the teacher explained, there is considerable difficulty in 
teaching them to read. The classical master teaches English for the first 
three years, and he cannot give any time to English reading ; and before the 
boys get into the junior English class they have forgotten what reading they 
ma;^ nave learned in the nursery, and are asham^ to stumble through an 
ordinary English passage at the age of 15. 

We set the same paper to this class, with the addition of a piece of dicta- 
tion, that was set in tne Edinburgh Academv and High School, and in the 
Inverness Academy. The followmg table shows the result It was much 
better done at the three other schools : — 

I The piece dictated was as follows : — ' There are not wanting Liberals, however, who, 
' far from admitting that the letter is the ofTspring of temper and pique, recognise in it 

* the move of a proronnd tactician. If Mr. Gladstone retires firom the initiative, it is in 
' order that it may be taken by one wbo has far more influence with neutral, and even 
' with Conservative, i>oliticians than himself. The amendment of which Mr. Gladstone 
' gave notice in committee was in favour of a five pound rating ; but this is also the aim 
< and effect of Earl Qrosvenor's amendment, which has precedence over Mr. Gladstone's, 
' and will be indeed the very first question put from the chair in committee on the Bill 

* on Thursday the 2d May.' Mistakes in the npelling of proper names were not counted. 
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Report on the State of Education in 
English Paper o/Bighed Class,— Maximum^ 150. 



No, 


Age, 

1 


Tears, 


Mistakes in 
Dictation, 


Marks. 


1 
Observations, 


1 1 17 


5i 




20 


Did not attempt the essay; only three 












derivations ; and did not under- 










stand the piece of poetry. 
Words derived from Greek and Latin 


2 i 14 


5J 




35 










well done. 


3 i 16i 


oi 


2 


10 


Did not attempt the essay ; only one 
derivation correct out of twenty- 












seven ; and did not in the least de- 












gree understand the poetnr. 
No derivations ; poetiy unaerstood ; 

essay attempted. 
Poetry not understood ; words derived 


4 


16 


3 


1 


45 


5 1 15 


44 


1 


30 












from Latin fairly done ; essay at- 










tempted. 


G 


15 


5 


3 


G 


No idea of derivation, or of the mean- 
ing of the poetiy, or of the subject 
of the essay.^ 



The average age is 15^. Average length of time at school, four vears. Average 
marks, 24 out of 150. Average number of mistakes in spelling, 2. Totol 
number of mistakes in spelling, 12. The piece dictated was ^e same as that 
given to the fourth class. 

The following is the return sent in by Mr. Miiller, the teacher of modem 
languages : — 

* Number of Pupils, 

^ French, — Ist (or lower dass). — On the roll, 8 ; all boys between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen. Attendance, 7. 

' 2d class is only in course of formation. On the roll, 3 pupils as yet, of 
^ whom only 2 were present on the first day, all boys between twelve and six- 

* teen years of age. 

' German. — ^No class as yet formed in the Grammar School, because I found 
^ it impracticable. 

^Income,— ^y income from the school, as master of modem languages, 
' amounts to an average of twelve pounds sterling (£12) a year. • . . , 

* and the whole of my mcome is denved from fees. 

The cause of this state of things in such an important school as the Grammar 
School in Aberdeen, is found in the fact that the school is not an educational 
institution in a proper or liberal sense of the word, but is simphr a seminary 
for bursaiy canaidates. Modem languages do not form part of the buisaiy 
eicaminations, therefore they are neglected. ' No boy,' Mr. Miiller writes, ' is 
' admitted to a class for modem languages in the Grammar School unless he 
' attends at the same time certain of the Latin classes, or has finished his third 
' lAtin class, or is certified by the master to be fit to attend the fourth Latin 
' class.' The French classes meet three times a week, on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, for one hour each time ; that hour is between one and two 
o'clock — the usual dinner hour, — so that those who attend the French dass 
have to give up their dinner or play hour, and this to some extent prevents a 
laiv[er attendance. These circumstances are very disheartening to a man 
willing to do his work thoroughly, and were it not for his private pupils, no 
teacher of any eminence could remain at the Grammar School. In answer to 
the question, ' What difficulties, if any, do you find in the dischaige of your 

1 The essay done by this boy^ who is fifteen years of age^ and has been five years at 
school, is as follows : — The^'sabject was ' Effect of the physical features of a country on 
' the character and pursuits of a nation/ 

' Short Essay. 
'' ' Tlie effect of the physical features of a country are so ffood that there cannot be much 
' said about them wnere America is so productive and the character so good that there 
' can be little said about them and so also their pursuits they are so good also in their 
' pursuing that their cannot be much said about them.' 
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daty f Mr. Mtiller writes, ' The great di£Scultv in the discharge of my duties Aberdeen 
I find to consist in not having as yet been able to obtain suitable hours for ^^nAi* 
teachinff modem languages :' and, in answer to another question, he says, °^ 
As mv department is oonsiaered in the light of a mere appendage to the 
school, and I myself as an interloper among the classical masters, I had at 
first extreme difficulty in maintaining proper discipline, especially when boys, 
not pupils of mine, out of mere wantonness, often Imockea at the door of my 
class-room and then ran away, or made a great noise in the corridor outside 
my class-room. With the aid of the rector that nuisance was abated, 
especially when I, of my own authority, sent for the janitor, and placed him 
like a sentry in the corridor, so that I can now say that at present I am 
left unmolested.' 

And in answer to question 24, in the Notes of Particulars of Inquiry, Mr. 
Miiller writes : — *• The ordinary school instruction appears to have had for 
its sole object to prepare boys for obtaining bursaries at the annual com- 
petition in the University of Aberdeen. It is apparently for that veiy 
reason that the study of modem languages has hitherto not only been dis- 
couraged in the school ; but practically almost disallowed ; as, for example, 
bjT relegating the hours for French, Qerman, and drawing to the regular 
dinner hour of the pupils, or after regular school hours. Modem Languages 
count for nothing in the bursary competition. Ab for a boy not only of 
good ability, but of the very highest ability, going to compete for the India 
Civil Service directly after he finished the usual course of study pursued in 
the Grammar School, that is completely out of the question, at least as re- 
gards modem languages.' At the same time, a class of 7 boys, who were 
reading Le Bourgeois GenHlhomme^ showed clearly, both by their reading and 
parsing, that, given ordinary opportimities, very good French scholars might 
be turned out at the Grammar School. 

Mathematical DepartiMnt—hi this department, arithmetic and writing Mathe- 
are taught, as well as mathematics. It numbers 166 on the roll, and 150 in ?^^^^^ 
attendance. There are three classes in arithmetic, three in writing, and four ^^^ 
in which mathematics are taught as well as arithmetic. The two senior 
classes have five hours a week, of which two are devoted to Euclid, for the 
bursary competition, and three to arithmetic. The two junior classes have 
an hour and a half per day, and the third has one hour a day, the time being 
divided equally between wnting and arithmetic in the case of the three youngest 
classes. We saw one of the senior classes engaged at work. The instmction 
given was not very interesting, and the discipline was only moderate. The 
fourth classical class, of whom 19 were present, did a paper in arithmetic. 
The average was only 33 out of 200, and 11 out of the 19 were unable to do 
simple adrntion. We give the marks, etc., of the five highest and the five 
lowest 

Five Highest. 



No. 


Age. 


Years at School. 


Marks, Max. 200. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
6 


17 
17 
16 
16 
16 


2 

oj 

4 
2 

Oj 


65 \ 
60 1 

60 } Aver. 58 

55 

50 / 



FiveLotcest, 



No. 


Age. 


Tears at ScImoI. 


Marks. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


15 
16 
Not given. 
14 
14 


4 
4 
4 
4 
5 


io) 

10 > Aver. 8 

10 

10 / 



It will be remarked that out of the 5 highest, 2 bad not been a year at 

T 
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this school, and of the 5 lowest, 1 had been five years, and the remaining 
3 four years. 

Twenty boys did a paper in Euclid. The teacher asked us to give them a 
paper confined to the Pirst Book, although many younger b^ at other 
schools did papers in the first Six Books for us. But the first Book is only 
necessary for tne bursary competition. The paper set was a very simple one ; 
and it was very well done ; only 3 out of the wnole 20 broke down, and 170, 
160, and 150 were gained out of 200. From this it appears that these boys 
can learn anything that will pay for the competition. 

We have already exceeded our limits, which the importance of the school 
will excuse ; and oesides, we have incidentally noticed most of the points that 
call for remark in the school. We now content ourselves with restating in a 
few words the particulars that seem open to objection or critidsm : — 1. The 
bursaries should be thrown opeuj and the classes relieved from the dead-weight 
of boys appointed without exanunation or merit 2. The Modem Side shomd. 
if possible, be made a honafidf part of the sdiooL But this can onty be hopea 
for when the subjects taught in it are made a part of the University bursary 
competition. At Present there is no sympatny or harmonious working of 
the two sides. 3. The authority of the rector seems inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory. This is shown in such mmute matters as the varied of Grammars and 
Readers used in the different classes, and in a greater degree in the want 
of control and inspection of the school from time to time. 4. The noise and 
turbulence of the boys are a serious blemish in the school, and are more or 
less connected with the last-mentioned point [H.] 
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U.— INVERNESS ACADEMY. invemoM 

Academy. 

HiSTOBY. 

YiBUed 

The Inverness Academy was founded in 1793, 'for the education of the April 25 
' fieunilies of the upper classes in the Highlands generally, as well as of the ?g^^' 
' town and neighbourhood, the funds for that purpose having been collected j_ 
' by subscriptions at home and abroad.'^ Prior to this date there had been 
an old Gnunmar School in Inverness, supported bv the Town CounciL' which 
on the o^ing of the Academv was discontinuecL the Town Council paying 
the saJanes formerly paid to the Grammar School masters to the masters in 
the Academy. 

CONSTITUTIOir AND MaKAOEMEKT. 

A royal charter was granted in 1793, in favour of the Academy, on the 
petition of the Provost and Magistrates and many of the leading men in 
Inverness and the neighbouring counties, subscriberB of £60 or upwards, 
towards the erection and maintenance of the schooL By this charter the 
directors of the Academy were to consist of— (1.) the Provost, four bailies, and 
Dean of Guild of the burgh, the Sheriff-depute of the county, and the Mode- 
rator of tbe Presbytery of Inverness, all for the time being, together wi^ 
five persons to be annually chosen dv the Commissioners oi Supply of the 
county : (2.) all subscribers to the Academy of ;£100 or of £60 ; tne office to 
descena to the heirs-male of the first dass, but to exist only during the natu- 
ral life of the second class. 

The duties of the directors, as laid down in the charter, were, to elect 
proper teadbers, to fix the salaiies to be paid to them, to dismiss any of them 
on proper grounds, to form regulations for both masters and students, and in 
general to regulate and govern the Academv in every respect Seven of 
these directors were to form a quorum, and aU questions were to be decided 
by ballot. The scliool was to be taught by a rector and four masters, whose 
duties were to be assigned to them by the directors. The management of the 
Academy continued to be regulated py this charter until 1840, when a code 
of bye-laws was drawn up, in accordance with which the office of rector was 
practically given up, the teachers were placed upon a footing of equaUty, and 
each master received his own fees. This arrangement was found not to 
answer, as the teacher of the popular branches ^t all the fees. In 1863, a 
new code of bye-laws came into operation, by which the directors reverted to 
the old state of things. The system of co-ordinate power was abolished, the 
rector was raised to the position of head master, on a fixed saluy, the fees 
were collected by the secretary of the Academy, and the masters were paid 
by salary. In 1866 a new set of regulations were in force, entitled ' ConsoU- 
' dated and amended rules, regulations, ordinances, and bye-laws for the 
* government of the Inverness Academy.' By these bye-laws, the nuuiage- 
ment of the school is in the hands of a standing committee, consisting of six 
of the directors and a chairman, nominated at the annual meeting of the 
directors. The office of rector is continued, and explicit rules are laid down 
for the regulation of his duties, and for those of the under masters. 

Buildings. 

The site of the school building is convenient, in so far that it is in a central 
position in the town ; but it is too dose upon the street, so tibuit the noise 
nrom the street is apt to be distracting, particularly in the boys' department 
This department is now taught in a buuding quite distinct from that of the girls. 
It is the old Academy restored and repaired, and not so convenient in design as 
if it had been of more modem construction. There were no complaints, how- 
ever, upon this head. We were much struck with the fact that Hie rooms 
were very dirty and badly kept, and, at the time of our visit, very cold. The 

I Neio SkUUtieal Aeeauni qf SooUand, 

* Wt made Beyeral attompta to get infonnation regarding the history of this school, 
but we could not persuade the Town-Clerk to take the trouble of supplying us with 
excerpts from the Town-Couseil records. 
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Inverneaa buildings in which the girls are taught a4Join the boys' school, but are 
Academy, separate, and haye no communication with each other. The buildings were 
~^~~ ; new, haidng been opened only one year. They were venr good in all respects, 
and particularly clean and well kept In the boys' department there are 
commercial, mathematical, classical, English, drawing, and French class- 
rooms. In the girls' department, a writing room, a music master's room, and 
a music goyemess's room, a drawing and a Freneii room. There is accommo- 
dation in the boys' department for 547 scholars, and in the girls' for 235. 
Adijoining the scnool there is a fair playground for the boys, about three- 
fourths of an imperial acre in extent, and fitted up with gymnastic apparatus. 
There is also a coyered shed, under which they can play m wet weather. 

Bursaries. There is a large fund, called the Mackintosh of Farr Fund, left to the Inyer- 
ness Academy. By means of it 9 boys are educated, clothed, and boarded at 
an annual cost of £i96. These bursaries are regulated b^ Act of Parliament, 
* The Afockintosh of Farr Fund Act, 1662,' and under it power is giyen te 
establish three bursaries at a uniyersitjr of the yalue of £eo each. This 
power has not yet been exercised ; when it is, the number of bursars at the 
sdiool wiU be oiminished. There is also a bursary of £4t per annum. 

The income of the Academy apP^^us to be about ^1,500 per annum, of 
which the fees amount to £1,250. The town contribute as its proportion to 
the old QfBmmar School, the sum of £81, 4s., and the balance is made up by 
the receipt of diyidends on subscriptions inyested in baiik stock. 

Salaries. Salaries of Bector, Masters, and TeaohezB are as follows :— - 

Hector and Mathematical Master, 

Classical, 

French, 

Drawing, 

English, 

Asfflstant English, 

Writing, 

Music and German, 

Lady Superintendent, 

Music Goyem^ 

Needlework Mistress, 



£250 








13Q 








120 








100 








150 








60 








80 








160 








120 








60 








30 









£1,250 



Fees in 
the Boys' 
Depart- 
ment, 
(a) For the 
Course. 



The fees in both the boys and girls' departmente are paid either ac- 
cording to the course, or according to selected classes. The course for 
the boys is diyided into fiye years, and consists of initiatory, preparatory, 
junior, senior, and adyanced diyisions. The fee in the initiatory division is 
7s. 6d, per quarter ; in the preparatory, 12s. 6d. or £1, Is. ; in the junior, 
£1, lis. 6d. ; in the senior, £2. 2s. ; and in the adyanced, ^, 12s. 6d. The 
preparatory course in the Doys department comprises English reading, spell- 
ing, grammar, geography, drill, and religious knowledge. The advanced 




(b\ For 

selected 

Classes. 



' astronomy, elocution, hiffhest classics, French, with conyersation, Qerman, 
' chemistry, or natural philosophy, drawing and painting, drill, and religions 
* knowledge.' 

When three of a family attend, a deduction of one-sixth, and when four, 
of one-fifth, is made from the aggregate of class fees. No extra chaiges are 
made to pupils attending by the course. 

The fees for selected dasses in the boy^ department are as follows : — 

1. Bnjriish reading, . . . £0 7 6 per quarter. 

With grammar, history, and geography, 10 6 
With analysis and composition, . 12 6 

2. Writing, . . . . 5 

3. Arithmetic, • • . . 7 6 

4. Book-keeping, 10 6 
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5. Glaanc»— Jnnuu:, . j^ 10 6 per quarter. Iimamws 

Senior, . . 12 6 .. Awidomy. 

Highest; 

6. Mathematicih-Junior, * 

Senior, 
Theory of arithmetic when taken with 
mathematioB, 

7. French— Junior, 

Senior, 

With oonyersation, 

8. German— Junior, 

Senior, 

With oonvenatioii, 

9. Drawing— junior, 

Senior, 
With paintin£[, 

10. Chemistry or natural philosophy, 

11. Drill 

12. Yocal music. 

13. Janitor, coal money, etc. 



jeo 10 


6 per quarter. 


12 


6 




16 







10 


6 




15 







5 







10 


6 




12 


6 




15 







10 







12 


6 




15 







10 


6 




12 


6 




15 







10 


6 




2 


6 




2 


6 




1 


6 





In the girU department, the course of instruction is divided into five Fees in the 
periods, as in the boys' department, the course and scale of fees is as Oirls* De- 

follows : — partment. 

m 

The course of instruction, with the exception of music, for which a separate (a) For the 
charge is made, is arranged progressively in four general divisions, as Ckiune. 
follows i—Frevaratory CowrK.— Junior — finclish reading, spelling, grammar, 
geography, calisthenics, needle-work, and reugious knowledge, 12s. 6d. per 
(quarter. Senior — ^English grammar and derivation, reading, spelling, dicta- 
tion, elementary composition, history, geoffraphy, elementary science, writing, 
arithmetic, calisthenics, needle-work, ana religious knowledge, £1^ Is. per 
quarter. Junior Course. — ^English grammar, composition, etymology, dicta- 
tion^ history, geography, elocution, French (one hour daily), writing, arith- 
metic, calisthenics, needle-work: and religious knowledge, «£l. Us. 6d. per 
quarter. Smior CourM.— Engush literature, grammar, and composition, 
modern history, physical and political geo^phy, elocution, senior French 
(one hour dailvX writing, arithmetic, drawmg, calisthenics, needle^work, and 
religious knowledge, £2^ 2s. per quarter. Advanced Course, — Histoiy of the 
English language and literature, English composition, ancient history, physi- 
cal and political geography, use of tne globes, astronomv, elocution, fVench 
(with conversation), German or Italian, writing, book-keeping, arithmetic, 
drawing, painting, calisthenics, needle-work, and religious knowledge, 
£2, 12s. 6d. per quarter. Lessons on Pianoforte.— JnnioTBy £1, Is. per quarter. 
AdvanciKi (two lessons weekly from master), £1, Us. 6d. per quarter to pupils 
of the institution; £2^ 12s. 6d. per quarter to others— the ordinary or re- 
gular pupils of the institution being first accommodated. Lessons in English 
or Italian Singing.— C\bm singing for those attending the course, 5s. per 
quarter. By single lessons do. do., ^1, lis. 6d. per quarter. No extra charges 
to those attending by the course. 

Pupils whose parents prefer their prosecuting a limited number of branches (b) For 
at one time, or who. from the state of their health, are unable to undertake Selected 
a full course of study, may be entered for a selection of two classes on pay- Classes, 
ment of a separate fee. iMo pupil can be enrolled for one class. 



English, writing, and arithmetic, 
English and French, 
English and Qerman, 
English and drawing, 
English and painting, 
French, drawing, and painting, 
Janitor, ooal-mon^, etc., 



^1 1 


0] 


per quarter. 


1 7 


6 




1 7 


6 




1 7 


6 




1 10 







1 12 


6 




1 


6 
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The coat of education, therefore, in the Invemess Academy i 
(a) Boyt^ department, for the oourse— 



Preparatory, 
Jumor, 
Senior, 
Advanced, 



£2 10 per annum. 

6 6 

8 8 

10 10 



n 
If 

w 



(h) Boys' Department— Selected classes. 

(1.) Selected classes similar to the preparatory course— Beading, grammar, 
and fi;eography, ^£2, 2s. ; drill, lOs. : janitor, coal-money, etc., 68., or j£2, 16. 

(2.) Selected classes similar to the junior course would include the above, 
and, in addition, writing, arithmetic, and junior classics, amounting, in all, to 
£7, 10s. per annum. 

(3.) Selected classes similar to the senior would include EngHsh^ senior 
classics, junior French, junior mathematics, jimior drawing, drill, and janitor^s 
expenses, or £12. 2s. per annum. 

(4.) Selected classes similar to the advanced course would cost j£21, 88. per 
anniun. 

In the girl^ department, the chaiges are much in the same proportion, the 
charge for the preparatory course oeinj; £2, 10s. per annum, and for the ad- 
vane^ course, ;£10, 10s. Music is considered an extra brancn, and is chaiged 
at the rate of ;^ 4s. for juniors for the piano, and £6, 4s. for seniors. 
Singing is charged £1 per annum for those who take the course, and £0, 68. 
for single lessons. The expense of the selected classes being so much larger 
in proportion to that of the course, it is not surprising to find that only 7 boys 
and 17 girls do not tafce the course. 

The cost of education, therefore, to the parent at Invemes& cannot be con- 
sidered very economical, neither is it excessive. It is higher tnan the average 
cost in the ordinary bureh schools, and rather lower than that at such a 
school as the Edinburgh Academy or High School 

TEACHEB& 

The staff of teachers consists of— (1.) The Bector, who is a graduate of Edin- 
burgh University, taught at Merchiston, and at the Edinburgh High School 
prior to his appointment. He was appointed in 1601 to the situation of 
mathematical teacher, and was made rector in 1866, on the resignation of the 
former rector. His department is the mathematical, but he exercises a super- 
vision over the whole school (2.) The classical master is a graduate of Aoer- 
deen University, and teaches classics alone. (3.) The French master is Bache- 
lor in Letters, raris. (4.) Drawing. (5.) English master. He was appointed 
in 1866, on the resignation of the former English master ; was educated at 
Hutton Hall Academy, was a prizeman at Glasgow University, though he did 
not graduate ; attended the Glasgow Normal School, and was first on the list for 
Scotland in 1864. The English department is under his care, assisted bv an 
under master, who is also a Normal-school trained student. Besides these, 
there is a writing master,^ and a Grerman master who teaches music ana 
Grerman. All these teachers, except the classical, teach in the girls' depart- 
ment as well as in the boys. The teachers who have the girls* department 
specially under their chaige, are— (1.) The lady superintendent, who was at the 
Scottish Institution at Edinburgh for six ^ears, and had had considerable 
experience in private tuition before her appomtaient (2.) A music governess ; 
and (3.) a teacher of needle-work. 

The staff in the Academy is quite strong enough for the numbers, which 
amount to 215 in all. And when they have worked together for some time 
there is every reason to suppose that they will prove sufficient. When we 
visited the Academy they were, comparatively speaking, new to the work. 
Within the year the rector, the English master^ and the writing master, who 
also teaches arithmetic to the girls, had all been changed, from the infor- 
mation which we got, it appears that the former rector and the under masters 
had not got on very well together ; and, by all accounts, the school in the be- 
ginning of 1866 was in an inefficient state. 

In 1867, uider the new rector, the relations between him and the under 
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masters were perfectly harmonious, and all the masters seemed to be in ^?°®" 
earnest about tneir work. But, owing to the recent changes, the work of the -^^^^^T- 
Academy was perhaps not quite so high as the teachers hoped to produce. 

There are two points relating to the teachers in this school whicn are some- 
what peculiar : (1.) They are paid by salaries, and each man is not fighting 
for his own fees. This appears to conduce to harmonious working, and in 
this case did not conduce to inactiyity, so far as we could Judge. (2.) The 
teachers did not subscribe to the Burgh and Parochial Teachers Widows' Fund, 
and did not know whether they were buigh school teachers or not. The ele- 
ments necessaiy for admission into that fund, are— (1.) The presence of some 
members of the Town Council or Magistrates upon the board of management ; 
^2.) The payment toward salary of at least ;£6 per annum out of the burgh 
lunds. The first element is present here, but it is said that the second is not. 
The Town Council contribute £81, 4s. to the school, but it is said that 
this sum goes to ' general school purposes,' and not to salaries, and conse- 
quently the teachers are not entitled to pay to the Widows' Fund, nor are 
tney burgh school teachers, nor is theur tenure ad vttam aut cidpam. We 
are by no means satisfied that this judgment is correct. 

SOHOIABS. 

In answer to the question, ' Can you state ^generally the professions or occu- 
pations of the parents of the boys attending the school,' the rector repUes, 
We have no children of landed proprietors, and very few, if any, of worldng 
men, but we have them from the grades between these classes, f.p^, bankers, 
solicitors, clergymen, merchants, etc.' Inverness is well supplied with schools 
for the humbler classes, as there is a High School, and one of Dr. Bell's Madras 
schools, and most of the wealthier classes in the county of Inverness send 
their sons to Edinburgh or to England for their education. 

The average ace at which they come to the Academy is about eight or nine. 
Very voung scholars do not come in any numbers. The average age at which 
they leave is fourteen or fifteen. So that six vears may be considered about 
the period occupied by a complete course. When we visited the school, there 
were 8 pupils in all in the bo^s' department who had completed the full course. 
Very few go to any university. During the last five years, the rector says 
that 8 have gone ; but the majority enter bankers' and sohcitors' offices, or 
take to mercantile life. 

Obgakization of School. 

The features worthy of notice in regard to the oi^anization or arrangement 
of the school are — 

(1.) The plan by which the boys and girls are taught in two totally dis- 
tinct schools, but by the same teachers. This system seemed to us to meet 
what was wanted in a burgh school much more completely than any sjrstem 
arrived at in anj other school. The total separation of the sexes is most de- 
sirable, and it is not effected by teaching the boys one hour and the flirls 
another hour in the same class-room. At Livehiess they never meet. The 
girls have their own class-rooms, under the supervision of the lady superin- 
tendent : but they have the advantage of being taueht by qualified masters, 
and in tne same system as the boys. This feature is well worthy of notice. 
It would be most desirable that, when possible, it should be universal. The 
tone both in the boys and girls* school struck us as being decidedly higher' 
than what it is in many, indeed in most, of the schools which we visited. 

(2.) The combination of a prescribed course, with the selection of classes, 
to which allusion has already been made. 

(3.) The fact, that the teachers are on paid salaries, and under a rector. 
In reference to this, the rector considerea that the system by which the 
master did not exerdse co-ordinate power, was decidedly the best for the in- 
terests of education. The objection to it was, that if the rector was inefficient, 
the funds of the school might suffer, and so the masters, good and bad alike, be 
punished ; whereajs, when each teacher.was dependent on his own fees, his 
meffidenpy hurt himself alone. We have discussed this question elsewhere. 
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The numbers in the school are — 

On RM, A Uendantx. 



Boys, 113 
Oirk, 102 

215 



Boys, 
Girls, 



98 
99 

197 



Mathe- 
matical 
Depart- 
ment. 



# 



Classical 
Depart- 
ment. 



f 



English 
Depart* 
ment. 



Boys' School. 

Mathematical Department.— The rector teaches the boys arithmetic and 
mathematics. The former is divided into eight classes, with 102 scholars, the 
latter into three, with 37. 

We were present while he taught a division in arithmetic. There were 
23 present, and they were engaged upon the compound rules. The system by 
which they were taught appeared a good one. The sums were written upon 
the board, then done oy the boys on their slates, and afterwards on the board. 
Then the slates are examined, and the bojs take places. The class seemed 
verv much interested in the work, and excited about their places. 

Of the seniors, 13 did a paper in algebra, and 2 did a paper in the first Six 
Books of Euclid. Both these papers were well done. The average age of those 
who did the algebra paper was 14^, the marks 64, out of 200. The youngest 
boy in this clas^ had passed the Junior Local Examination in 1865. He did 
a fair paper. Of the two who did the Euclid paper, one, a boy of fourteen, 
who had passed the junior examination in 1865, got 180 out of 200. He 
did remarkably welL The other got 85, and did fairly. It was apparent to 
us that this department was well taught and well conducted 

Classical Bepartjtient. — In this dei)artment there are 70 boys in Latin, of 
whom 23 are also in Greek, divided into five Latin and three Greek classes. 
In the third Latin class, there were 9 present, in their third year, one hour a 
day. They were reading the Second Book of Csdsar, but we cannot report 
very favourably of their work The translation was not very strong, and 
the answers given to questions were vague and unsteady, and given without 
thinking. 

In the hij[hest Latin there were 3 present They were reading Horace, and 
were exammed on the second and third books of the Odes^ and four first 
Odes of the fourth. The lesson of the day was the fourth Ode of the fourth book. 
They translated fluently, and not inaccuratelv, and their knowledge of the 
metres was creditable. They translated and answered questions in three 
Od^ of the second book for us, and one of the third, which they had not read 
before, and did the work very satisfactorily. There seemed to be a sli^t 
want of confidence in their knowledge, as there was in the junior class. Two 
of the three had been educated at a country school in the west of Ross-shire. 

Latin Prose, — Five did a piece of Latin prose, but they were not very suc- 
cessful in this. One who had passed the senior local examination did a fair 
exercise, the rest were poor ; and one who had passed the junior local exami- 
nation sent up a paper full of strance unintelligible blunders. He was only 
thirteen years of age^ while some of the others were sixteen and seventeen. 

Six of the boys m Qreeh did a paper in Xenophon, while we were ex- 
amining another class. They translated a short passage from one of the 
earlier chapters, and wrote out some answers to grammatical questions. 
These papers were, on the whole, fair for boys who lud been only one year in 
Greek. One of them, done by a boy of fourteen, was done in very gooa style, 
and with accuracy and vigour. 

English Department— Thw department is divided into four classes, con- 
taining 106 boys, and taught by a very painstaking and eneris^tic teacher, who 
is deeply interested both in his work and in the result of it upon the dasa 
He was not in good health at the time of our visit, and we consequently saw 
very little of hjis teaching. 
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P^n vera done by the higheet Eoglbh cIbbb in the bon' siAool, uid by 22 ^l^?^ 
girls u their sokooL The paper whi<m wm given in the Edinburgh Academy "'™''^ ' 
and High Sdiool, and in tne Aberdeen Orammar School, waa set neie, and the 
piece for dictation was the same as that given at Aberiieen. Then was alio 
a second piece given for aoahvia out of one of titeir leoaon books. The boys 
in this school were vety much younger than thow at any of the other schools 
mentioned, the avenue age being fonrteoi and a half, and this paper was too 
difficult for ttiem. The work TaB, howeve^ on the whole, not unBatisfao- 
toiy ; very much better than it was in Aberdeen. The following table shows 
exactly tiie result of it ;— 

EngliA Paper— Jtfaxitttmn 150, 
Question 1- 20; 2 - 30; 3 - 100. 
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UOM not doti*. AlMlnta boi qtilM coi- 
nei ffsrdi Ctom Ltdn food. 


•t 






Num. 


MVEhuit. 
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nU«i> : word! imxtitnm iMia good. 
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Mom. 
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1 


F. C. 


Xicln'oncor 
SeUdlof. . 


J 


IS 


's,is"KS„.a,",rsrs 

■In -ordi dtriTtd from LUiB. P.p« 
my owlf dou. 



TlKH raukid vUh ■ rii^ MMriik puHd Uh jualiir loisl (nmhiMloB. 
IhOM DMtld wtUi > dnU« tbs KnLor. 

Average nge about 14|. Marks about 31. Total mistakes in dictation 16 ; Uodeni 
average U„ agninBt 48 in Aberdeen with an average of 4 to each writer ofan^°^»8« 
average age of fifteen. meut. 

Analysis seems the strong point in the schooL Most of them spent a gooA 
deal of time upon this ; but as the piece was not punctuated in the pajwr, 
and was difficult to understand, tnis was hardly a fair test of analysis. 
They did a piece from their txx)k afterwards which was well done. On 
Morell's system. 

If more had done the essay the marks would have been higher. They were 
very willing, and anxious to do well. 

frmeA.— In the two schools (boys and (prls) there are 37 boys and 97 
girls. The point of interest in this hu^ u that the boys are divided into 
three, and the girls into four classes. There are 29 boys in the first, in the 
second, and 3 in the third class, whereas there are 6 {oris in the first, 20 in 
the second, 25 in the third, and 16 in the fourth class, snowing that tiie snb- 
ject is much twtter attended to by the girls than by tne boys. 

The junior boys' claw was reading Tilemaque, Book vil The teacher 
selected the passage, but their translation was very weak, and their answers 
nnsteady. ' The^ go ahead,' as the teacher said, * without thinking what (bey 
' are doin^ or sayins.' They appeared, however, to be well drilled in grammar. 
In the senior class tiiere were only two present They were leading Paul et 
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Virginie. We selected a i>ieoe for translation, but it was too difficult for 
them. Another rather easier piece was selected, and they did it fairly. As 
contrasted with the French papers done by the girls, the boys appear to great 
disadvantage. 

Drawing, — ^There are 48 boys learning this in all shapes. 

Munc, — ^Fiye learn the piano. 

GiBLs' School. 

French DepartmenL — ^In this there are 69. Ten gu-ls in two divisions did 
paper work, with the following result :— 



First Division, Maximum 230. 



No, 



«* 



♦4 
•6 

6 



Age. 



17 
17 
17 



15 
15 

15 



Years 

at 
SdiOoL 



If 
6 

6 



8 
4 

Of 



Years 

in 

French, 



2i 

3 

3 



3 
3 

2 



Marks, 
Max, 230 



168 
165 
124 



124 
110 

85 



av. 
l30 



Remarks, 



Translation good. 

Da rather inaccurate, otherwise good. 

Grammatical questions and dictation 
very well done. Translations inac- 
curate. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. If translations had been 
good, marks would have been high. 

Tnuislation fair. 



Second Division, Maximum 200. 



2 
3 
4 



15 


2 


4 


85 \ 




14 


1 


1 


84 


av. 
75 


15 


3 


3 


80/ 


15 


4 


• • • 


52/ 





Translation fair, but after four years 
in French might have been better. 

Grammar fairly done. 
Moderate. 



The first division papers are remarkably good. Taken altogether, they are 
the best that we have had. but the paper of questions was not so difficult 
as that set at the Perth or Edinburgh academies. 

Girli Schoolr— English, — ^Number 86, of whom 22 girls did Enelish papers, 
their ages ranging from twelve to seventeen. Of these, six did a paper in 
history, nine in geography, and seven in literature. The general average was 
52 out of 150. The average for literature was 61, for history 50, and for geo- 
graphy 46. The best paper was one in literature, the second best one in 
geography. On the whole, these papers indicate that a good deal is learned 
m uie way of an English education, more especially in literature. But they 
flJso show that the more elementary subject of spelling has not been quite 
so carefully taught as it should have been. Two of the papers in literature 
done by girls of fifteen years of age, who had been four or five years respec- 
tively at school, and one of whom had passed the junior local examination, 
contained several bad misspellings. 

Arithmetic, — Eighty ffirls are returned as in arithmetic. We regret to say 
that we have a very baa account to give of this department 

Twelve of the most advanced attempted the usual paper in arithmetic, but, 
as the following result shows, it was very badly done : — 
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Age 


Fears 


Tears 






No. 


Av. 


at 


in 


Marks. 


RSMABKS. 


1 


14i. 


School 


Arith. 






16 


1 


1 


20k 


Addition wrong, proportion wrong. 


•^ 


17 


6 


4 


40 




Passed senior examination in' 
1865 ; did correctly sums 1, 
5. 6, A. and B. 

Did same sums, and made 


^Copied. 


3 


15 


5 


4 


40 


















same mistakes as No. 2. J 
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14 
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1 


15 




Addition right, proportion wrong, prac- 
tice right in method, wrong in work- 
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15 


2 


2 


5 


Av. 
16 


Addition nearly light ; two) 
other sums attempted, but > Copied, 
quite wrong. ) 


6 


13 


5 


3 


5 




Same as No. 5. 


7 


15 


5 





10 




Addition nearly right, fractions nearly 
right 


8 


15 


5 


5 







Three sums attempted, all wrong. 


9 


12 


oi 


oi 


15 




Addition nearly right ; diyision copied, 
nearly right 


lOj 


17 


5 


5 


25 




Addition nearly right ; sum 10 nearly 
right 


11 


14 


04 


' 5 


:io 


* 


Two sums nearly right. 
Addition nearly right 


-12 


11 


4 


3 


5/ 



These papers are very much the worst we have had. Only two papers 
showed that the scholars had learned any arithmetic at all, and the authors of 
them had clearly copied from each other. 

It is obvious that these girls must have been very badly taught A new 
arithmetic teacher had been appointed shortly before our visit The paper 
was the same as we had set in nearly all the schools visited. 

The teacher explained that onlv three hours a week are given to arithmetic, 
and these are interrunted by girls going in and out to music-lessons. It is 
thus very difficult to Keep up a class, and the teaching has to be confined to 
one or two, instead of the whole class. 

There are 9 scholars, all girls, in German^ but we had no time to examine 
them. 

There are 55 girls learning Drawing in all shapes, from first faint outline 
to water-colour orawing. In Music, 79 girls are taught to play the piano, and 
17 girls— 13 in a class, and 4 taking individual lessons — learn singing. 

Rehabks. 

We have dwelt at great length on the examination of this school, because 
more work was done by the scholars here than at any other visited, and there 
appeared to be more wiUin^ess and desire to do work than was generally 
manifested. But more i>articularly, because it is very clear that the sdiool 
has greatly improved during the last year under the change of rector and mas- 
ters, and both masters and scholars appear desirous of doing their best With 
the exception of the girls* arithmetic, the whole work of &e school is credit- 
able, ana the tone througheut appears to be very good. Under the present 
regime there is eveiy reason to Bui)pose that the Academy will return to the 
good position from which it is said to have fallen under the management 
of the late rector. [S.] 
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LH.— KIRKWALL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The grammar seliool of Kirkwall^ was origiDally one of a class of schools 
which were established in cathedral towns on the revival of kaming, for the 
teaching of the branches of education which were then common, ^e exact 
date of its f oundaticm cannot now be determined. It is, however, certain that 
it existed before the dose of the fifteenth century. The first charter granted 
to the town of Kirkwall in 1486-Hshortly after the impignoration of the 
islands to Scotland— has reference to it ; and in bestowing the bishopric lands 
on the corporation, conditions that they shall foe applied for the mamtenance 
coigunctly of the church and school But it was not till sixty years later 
that any separate provision was made or definite constitution assigned it. 
Bishop Reio, on entering upon the duties of the see, granted a charter; 28th 
October 1654, for the foundation and erection of certun offices in the cathedral 
church of Orknev, and included among Uiese the grammar school It is there 
ordained that the master shall be a master of arts and an accomplished 
grammarian (magister artium et peritus grammatictu) ; and that prior to in- 
auction, he prove his qualifications before the provost, arch-nlean, chancellor, 
and sub-dean, or any three of them. The appointment was to be incompatible 
with the holding of another benefice ; and along with the master of the 
singing school, he was to teach 'gratis' all the boys of l^e choir and the poor 
who chose to attend. The prebendary of St. Peter was set apart as an endow- 
ment for the grammar school, while that of St Au^tine was bestowed on 
the master of music. Mackenzie, in his life of the bishop (Edinburgh, 1722), 
further mentions that he erected a large court of buildings for the use of the 
two schools, and that the vouth of Orkney and the adjacent isles were here 
instructed in grammar, philosophy, and mathematics. 

The Reformation came soon after. But the destruction and seieure of pro- 
perty with which the change of religion was attended elsewhere were not 
witnessed to the same extent in Orkney. The cathedral was preserved entire. 
The episcopal form uf govenmient was continued, with short periods of inter- 
mission down to the final establishment of Presbyterianism. The fortunes' of 
the school rose and fell with the fortunes of the bishop. The endowments 
seem to have been withheld for a short time about 1627. Again, about 1640, 
the necessities of the King, to whom the revenues reverted on the downfall of 
Episcopacy, led him to make a grant of the entire bishopric rents to the city 
of Edinburgh in return for some pecuniary assistance received. In 1662 they 
were again fireely surrendered to his Miyesty by the magistrates of the said 
city^ and in compensation an Act was passed granting an impost of certain 
duties upon every pint of wine sold withm the bounds of their jurisdiction, and 
some of the surrounding villages. The school funds were replaced, and seem 
to have been regularly paid to the schoolmasters till after the lievolution. 
When the Fresbytedan form of worship was finallv established in Scot- 
land, and provision was made for the clergy directbr n-om the lands of their 
resi)ective parishes, along with the other revenues of the bishopric, they lapsed 
again to the Crown, in whose hands they have remained ever since. 

It is of importance to ascertain the full extent of these endowments. From 
a paper in the hands of Mr. George Petrie, county derk of Orkney, entitled 
' The Rental of the Lands and others belonginff to the Prebendary of St Peter 
' or Qnunmar School of Earkwall, given in to the Commissioners for Adminis- 
' tration of Justice in Scotland upon the tenth day of September 1652,' we can 
do this exactly. From this paper, as well as from other sources, we learn that 
the endowments consisted of tne parsonage-teinds of the island of Wyre, and 
the rents of lands in the parishes of Evie, Rendall, and Rousav, together with 
a fixed .contribution from the Fair Isle. The to(al income derived from all 
these sources at the date mentioned amounted to 37 meils malt, 10 meils flesh, 
^ barrels butter, and ;019, 6s. 8d. in money, which, at the conversion prices 
in use at the time, woidd represent a sum of £222^ 13s. 4d. Scots. In 1653 
the rental of the parish of St Ola i& set down at £1^81 Scots : last }[e9x it 
amounted to £3380 sterling. In Bishop Graham's tax-roU, made out in the 

^ We have to thank Mr. Watson, the head-master of the grammar school, for this 
account of the history of tiie school. 
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year iei7, the fenais and rentalleTS of the 72-peiiiiy land of half the paiieh Kirkwall 
(which formed part of the bishopdc) are set down at £36, while the Id-penny 9?^*' 
land of the preoendaiy of St. Peter is aaaeiiaed at £e. We may oonolnde. ^' *^'' 
then, that at that time the lands and teinds belonging to the gprammar school 
were considered to be in value one-twelfth of the whole parish of St Ola^ 
which wonld giye their present worth at somewhere about £280 yearly. 

Not one fiB^hins of this money is now ayailaUe for the sup]>ort of the 
school. The last fragment of Bishop Keid's foundation, consisting of the 
price of twelve meils of malt payable out of the Island of Wyre. and reaUzing 
the paltry sum of £10, was, oy a decree of the Teind Court, of date 24th No- 
vember 1819, alienated from the purpose to which it had been applied for 
about 300 years, and allocated as part of the stipend of the minister of Rou- 
say. The Commissioners for the Crown, although they have on various 
occasions recognised the equity of the schoors dium to assistance from the 
bishopric funds, have never done anything to cany their views into effect, 
and now tiiat tne lands dedicated of old for its maintenance have all been 
sold, it is not likely tiiat anything ever wili be done for it spedaUy. And 
yet, if a rich ci^ like Edinburgh could, to relieve itself of the gravamen of 
the annuity tax, advance, with any show of justice, a claim for tne revenues 
of the Bishopric of Orkney^ founded upon a mere temporary grant and in 
tenouncing which they received an equivalent from Parhament, surely a poor 
county like this might, under any movement for the promotion of eaucation 
in burghs, prefer a still stronger claim for a part at least of the old school 
endowments, which were wrested from it witnout any compensation what- 
ever, and wnidi were actually in its possession for about forty years after 
they were surrendered by the Scottish capital 

Of the three mortifications which the school now nossesses, there is one 
more than 200 years, old, while the other two are of comparatively recent 
date. The first was the result of a^iubscription of 2000 merks made within 
the county of Orkney, at a time when the old endowments were in the pos- 
sessbn of tiie dty ot Edinburgh. In 1649 this sum was lent to the Earl of 
Morton, who, by a wadset over the lands of Isbister in KendaU. be<uune 
bound to deliver to the schoolmaster at Kirkwall thirty meils malt yearly, 
and by his successor, Lord Zetland, their value acconling to t&e fiars prices 
is still paid. The other two are bequests of £500 by the late John Balfour, 
Esq. 01 Trenabi& and of ;^300 by the late James Urqidiart, Esq., of Mile- 
End Road, London. The former was granted in 1819 during the life- 
time of the donor, who nominated as trustees himself, and on hu death his 
successors in the Trenabie estate, the Sheriff of Orkney, and the first Minister 
of Kirkwall The other was recovered from Chancery a few years ago, and, 
W an order of the Master of the Rolls, committed to the care of the Town 
Cfouncil of Kirkwall as patrons of the school 

The patronage of the office has been exercised at various timos by the 
Bishop, the Crown, and the Earl of Orkney; but for the last 200 years by 
the Provost, Magbtrates. and Town Council of the burgh. About 1740, they 
erected two pubCc schools at their own expense, — an English school for the 
teaching of English, writing, arithmetic, navigation, and bookkeeping, in 
addition to the grammar school, which seems still to have been coimned to 
the teaching of classics, and granted the master of the former a salary of £& 
from their funds. But this school no longer exists. It seems to have been 
dropped about the begiiming of the present century ; and the master of the 
grammar school, with the help of an assistant, has ever since been required 
to undertake the work of both departments- 

The present buildings were erected in 1820 at a cost of about £300. on a 
site granted by Samuel Lainc, Esq., of Papdale, then Provost of KirKwall. 
It was the intention of the Magistrates and Town Council of the time to in- 
clude within the buildings a schoolroom, a house for the master, a room for 
a library and records, and a hall for public purposes. A site was fixed upon 
within the shadow of the cathedral ; funds to the amount of J^60 had been 
received towards the otject and some progress had actually been made in 
the works, when the ground on which tney were being erected was proved 
to belong not to the town, but to the Crown. More than ;£200 of the funds 
was then lost, and the buudingy when cairied out on tfie new site^ dwarfed to 
the extent of a single schoolroom. 
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Finance. 



Fees. 



Teachers. 
Scholars. 



Sttbfioquently the two fields to the east of the churchyard were granted by 
the Oommisaioiiers, the one to be applied as a plaT^und for the boys, and 
the other as a giurden for the teacher, with power to build a house on it After 
a short time this ground also was reyoked, on the plea that the ground was 
not used for the purposes intended, and compensation even refused to the 
schoolmaster for the sum of ;^ which he had expended in levelling and feno- 
ing ; the fields were sold to the promoters of church extension in Kirkwall, 
and the purchase price was handed to them as a donation towards the build- 
ing of a chapeL This chapel, in consequence of the event of 1843, was found 
to oe Bupemuous, the bunding was a few years ago pulled down, the mate- 
rials sola, and the fields are now let at an almost nominal rent by the kirk- 
session or presbytery. 

The income of the school is as follows : — 

1. Interest of ;£500 from the trustees of Balfour^s mortification, in terms of 

which eiffht boys are taught, .... £30 

2. Interest of £2H, being sum recovered from Chancery of 

the bequest of the late Mr. Urquhart of London, and paid 
over to the Town Council as patrons, 

3. 30 meils malt, about 37 boUs of 140 lbs. at fiars prices, crop 

1665, less Excise duty, ..... 



10 3 2 



24 



;£54 3 
36 15 

10 

4 6 

60 


2 







£165 3 


2 



4. Parliamentary grants, . . . . . 

5. Grant from the trustees of Stewart's fund for charitable 

educational purposes, in payment of the fees of about 12 
scholars, ...••.. 

6. Voluntary subscription and other taxes, 

7. Fees, about • a . • • • . 



Out of this sum an assistant is boarded and lodged. His salary iB;£25,part 
of whidi is included in the Parliamentary grant specified above. 

The scale of fees is as follows : — Reading and writing 2b. 6d., or with arith- 
metic 3s. ; with geography, 3s. 6d. ; grammar, 4s. ; Latin, 58. ; French or 
history, 6s. ; mathematics. 7s. 6d. ; all these subjects with Greek, 10s. 6d. 
The average cost per scholar is 18s. per quarter, or £2, 128. per annum. The 
teachers are two,— the rector, who is a graduate in arts, and holds a certificate, 
and an assistant, who also holds a certificate^ 

The scholars come from all parts of Orkney, but the majority are resident 
in the town, and come from various distances not exceeding two miles. The 
classes are more mixed than in many burgh schools, parents of all occupa- 
tions, from common labourers to bankers, physicians, and clergy being repre- 
sented. Not above four or five have ^one to any imiversity from this school 
within the last five vears, but within that time two have passed M.A. degree 
at the University of Edinburgh ; one, after gainine an open bursary of ^£14 
at the University of Aberdeen, was prizeman in cuissics, and first in one of 
the sections of the moral philosophy class. One was first in a competition 
in Edinburgh for a derkship in the Inland Bevenue Offic^ and a supernumer- 
ary surve^rorship of taxes. One was first in a competition in London for a 
clerkship in the General Post Office. Two have also passed the exanunations 
required for situations in the Excise, and been admitted as officers. 



Organiza- 


The numbers are— 


tion. 


OnBoU. 




Boys, 72 




Girls, 21 



93 



In Attendance. 
Boys, 68 
Girls, 21 

89 



Of these, 9 are under eight and 3 are above sixteen jears of age. 
The school is divided into six classes for readmg and writing ; two for 
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grammar and composition ; three for geography ; six for arithmetic ; four for Kirkwall 
Latin ; two for French ; one for Greek ; one for Algebra and Euclid, and one S^l'^^'^ 
for drawing. This constitutes a yery wide range of subjects for one master 
and an assistant to teach. Hie school is under Government inspection. The 
last report of Her Mtgest/s Inspector is subjoined. 

'This school continues to be numerously attended, and venr successfully 
' taught While the lower branches are well attended to, the higher ones» — 
' Latm, Greek, and mathematics, maintain a most satisfactory efficiency. 
' Some good specimens of drawing were shown. Yeiy good grammar and 
' geography. . . . Altogether this school is at least as efficient as I have 
* ever before seen it' [S.] 






EanmTf CoiHfi7TCjyA%y jlt^ Has. 




to tkif deety «h1 » earn ^at wanni m, l^M 
tbeiKyverwcmaKd.^ 1m tfcit j«r Mr. Ibna Wj 
ttetropf>{iUHi cfcordi of Giaapyv; bt m ugh i » 
BfpiiMf Mr. DvBe, » ffficit <tf tbe dkeoe^ for tfartiTBg acMais 
ml diTAnm m the gfeuMUi r fa ■■< fai withoot In 




He plodded tJbat, bf iauMwinal «m ni bf itiiaflie be lad tiie 




i^fHMDtiii^ ind depdnsg tbe BMler 01 Ae Gflu^^ 
cc pnAdbitiafi aO t«idb<ii cijoaUk m Gkcgov. His daia m aDoved bf 
the bbhop^ aad Ihrae ptokioiled firoai teadung without slieeaae ipedallf 
olHatDed nom the chancellor. 

In the nteorth eeatnij the poaitioB of maitcr aeeois id hare been one of 
eonaideimbk importaace, and aiDOBg the pernoa BoaiiDated to dee^ 
of the U m re rattj and to erainlne the mdnatca, the names oi sneecBBiTe 
teachers in the schod oeenr four tonea oetweea 1523 and 155& In IbTh, 
when Melville came to Glasgow as Mncmal of the Untrenttj, Thonas Jack, 
nsdiolar of some note, was hod-master. On the leeommmdation of Buchanan 
and Melrill^ he pobltthed n book, esAitiedOnomadicon Foeiicuimf oontaininf 
an explanation of the proper names iHiieh oecor in the andent poets, and 
written in Latin reiae. In the year 1502, and again in 1594, the master of 
the Grammar Schod, Mr. John Raekboni, was Beetor of the XJniTenity. 
He was snbse^nentlj appointed minister of the Banmy pariah. 

The eonnezion of the school with the EstaUished uhordi continned after 
the Kefonnationy althoogh in n tot modified form. The patronage since that 
period has been exerdsra b^ the Town Goondl ; but we find the p resby t er y 
more or less mixed np with its affairs for many years. At the end of the six- 
teenth centory the rector of the school was ex officio % member of the presby- 
tery,' In 1595, the preslyytery requested the r^ents of the College to try the 
Irish scholars in the Grammar Scaool on the heids of religion. A few years 
later the scholars were ordered to attend Divine seryioein the High Chnrdi. 
Again, in 1615, the magistrates specially requested the aid of the presbytery 
in looking out for a soocessor to Mr. John BladLbom, and in 1685 th^ 
desired the miniBten of the dty and the rq;ents of the Coll^;e to examine 
and report on the condition of the school 

For a century after the last-mentioned date, the course of education was 
one of four years, conducted by a rector and three masters. The rector had a 
superintendence over the whole school, and taught the highest dass. But in 
1782 important (Ganges were made in the organization and internal manage- 
ment of the school A committee of the Town Council, with the advice of 
several of the ministers and professors, drew up the following resolutions, 
which illustrate a number of points connected with its afibirs : — 

' 1. That the office of rector should be abolished, and that the business 
' should be conducted by four masters, with e^ual rank, authority, and 
' salaries, each of whom should in his turn begm a rudiment class on the 
' loth of October, and carry it forward for four years. 

' 2. That the master of tne oldest class for the time being should preside in 
' the common hall, and have the casting voice in all questions affecting the 
' discipline and good order of the school 

' 3. That a committee of Council should be appointed annually to superin- 
' tend the concerns of the school, and to visit it along with persona of 
' learning once every montL 

^ WQTifi*% lAf^ qf MdvOU, NoteUU. 

> Cleland's AwmU </ Glatgow, yoI. il p. 150. 
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' 4. That as the school-house in the Greyfriars Wvnd has neither air nor Glasgow 
' good light, and had no place connected with it for the innocent diversion of ^W^ 

* the boYs, a new school-house should be erected, in a convenient situation, ? 
' with the necessary requisites. 

' 5. That the fees should be raised from 4s. to 58. a quarter ; that the 
' Candlemas ofifering should be continued, but that the words "vivat," 
' '* floreat,** " ^loriat,*' and the custom of cheering the boys according to the 
' extent of their oflferings, should be given up. 

' 6. That the masters should wear gowns in their classes. 

* 7. That all the classes should meet together in the common hall for 
' prayers every morning. 

' 8. That each boy should pay sixpence a quarter for coal. 

* 9. That the hours of attendance shoula be in winter from 9 till II and 
' from 12 till 2 o'clock ; in summer from 7 till 9, from 10 till 12, and from 
' 1 tiU 3. 

' 10. That the vacation should be four weeks, beginning on the 1st of July ; 
' and that the play-days allowed throughout the year should be at the time 
' of the spring and winter sacraments, from Wednesday afternoon till Tues- 

* day morning, Christmas day. New- Year's day, last Friday of January. 
' Candlemas day, first day of May, King's birth-day, deacons* choosing, and 
' two or three days after the annual examination, as the Lord Provost might 

* direct.' 

The salaries of the masters at that time were ;£25 each, and every fourth 
year a donation of £b was made to the masters of the three junior classes, 
and of ;£10 to the master who had charge of the highest division. 

The constitution thus given to the school lasted in the main without 
change, except in the rate of fees, which were gradually advanced to 10s. 6d. 
a quarter, till 1815, when the course of education was extended to five years, 
ana a rector's class was established, where, besides the Latin language, the 
elements of Greek should be taught. From this it is clear that whatever the 
practice in early times when learning received its great impetus, immediately 
before and after the Reformation, Greek was not taught in the Grammar 
School at the beginning of the present century. This may account for the fact 
that Glasgow University has always taught its students the elements of that 
language, scholars in the first class beginning with the alphabet The number of 
masters by this arrangement was increased to five, but the rector was one 
more in name than in reality, as far at least as authority over his colleagues 
was concerned, all important matters affecting the discipline or order of the 
school being conducted by the masters as equals, aided by the advice of a 
committee, composed of members of the Town Council, four professors of the 
University, and four ministers of the city. It was the duty of the joint-com- 
mittee to examine the school eight times a year. At these examinations, 
which took place without any notice being eiven to the masters, the position 
of each boy in his class was marked, and the prizes at the ena of the year 
were decided bv the result of the whole exammations. The salaries of the 
masters were then as follows : — ^The rector had ^£100, the master of the next 
oldest class £35, and the three others £25 each ; in all, the Corporation in 
1815 paid £210, besides the expenditure in prizes, repairs, etc. 

Up till the year 1816, the school was excfusiveiy a classical seminary ; but 
in that year a teacher for writing and arithmetic was added. Li 1834, Eng- 
lish, French, and mathematics were introduced, and the school, which for 
more than 500 years had been known as the Grammar School, was styled the 
High School of Glasgow. At the same time the number of classical masters 
was reduced to two, and the salaries paid by the Town Council were assigned 
as follows : — £50 to each of the classical masters, £50 to the English master, 
and £50 to the French master. The ofiice of rector had been aboushed on the 
death of Dr. Chrystal in 1830. 

The management is vested entirely in the Town Council, who regulate all 
the matters connected with fees, holidavs, etc The joint committee, com- 
posed partly of professors and ministers, has ceased for a considerable number 
of years to examine or report upon the school, or to take any part in its 
concerns. 
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Qlaagow BUILDINGS. 

High 

School. The present buildinm were erected in 1782, when the school was trans- 

ferred worn Greyfriars' Wynd to its present position off George's Street, one of 

the leading thoroughfares in Glasgow. At the date of its erection, and for 
many years afterwards, this was one of the best and most central positions in 
the town, and the school was in a comparatively open and airy situation ; but 
within the last twenty years it has been gradually blocked up by buildings to 
the front and between it and the main street, so that its only entrance now is 
by a narrow lane, flanked on one hand by a church, and on the other by a 
foundry and high dwelling-houses of a common description. 

Passing through this lane you enter the yards or playground of the schooL 
of very moderate dimensions, 84 yards lone by 40 yards wide, with a small 
niche in addition, 33 yards long and 15 wide. The playground is laid with 
gravel, and is not adapted for football, cricket, or any such games. There 
are two covered sheds for wet weather, and it is proposed to add a gymnasium, 
llie school buildings occupy one side of the yards, and are only moderately 
good. The rooms are scantily furnished with the necessary equipments, and 
are scarcely large enough for the classes that assemble in them. At the usual 
rate of so many square feet for each boy, there is accommodation for more 
than the numbers in attendance ; but as we have frequently pointed out, this 
calculation is of little use in such schools as Glasgow, where there is no fixed 
curriculum, and where one department may be thronged while another is 
nearly emptv. 

It would be ver^ difficult, however, if not impossible, for the authorities to 
find any more suitable locality than the present for the Grammar School. 
The city has greatly extended towards the west, and the wealthier classes 
have gone chiefly in that direction, but the site is still the best that could be 
found for the laraest number of the community. A rival sohool, somewhat 
on the model of the Edinbun^ Academy, and styled the GlasKow Academy, 
has been built in the West End of the city for the accommodation of those 
who dwell there. 

Finance. 

The finance of the school is rendered a simple question by the total absence 
of endowments or bursaries, and resolves itself into a consideration of the 
fees, the salaries, and the cost of education. 

Tne fees are payable in advance on four ' quarter-days,* which are set apart 
for the purpose (and not as holidays), in order to prevent inten-uption of the 
ordinaiy business of the school. The fees are as follows : — 

In the Classical Department for the first four years, Latin, 2 hours, 15s.; 
Latin, with classical history ana geography, 3 hours, 20s. ; Latin and Greek, 
3 hours, 20s. : 5th year's class, 15s. 

In the Modem Language Department, French, 13s. 6d. ; Crerman, 158. 

In the English Department, the fee in the initiatory division is 15s. for 2 
hours ; in the junior division 10s. 6d. for 1 hour, and 15s. for 2 hours ; in the 
senior division, 12s. 6d. for 1 hour, and 158. for 2 hours. 

In the Commercial and Mathematical Department, the fee for geography 
is 10s. 6d., for arithmetic, 1 hour, 10s. 6d., 2 hours, 12s. 6d., and for mathe- 
matics, 15s. 

In the Writing Department, the fee for writing, 1 hour, is 7s. 6d., 2 hours, 
10s. 6d. ; for book-keeping, 21s. for a course of 6 months. 

In the Drawing Department, the fee for the initiatory class is 10s. 6d. ; for 
the junior class. 15s. ; and for the senior, 21s. ; and for 2 hours, one-half 
additional in eacn case. 

There is an annual charge of 2s. 6d. for every boy in the school, as matricu- 
lation fee, which is paid to the janitor. 

The saJaries paid oy the Town Council, according to the official statement 
for the year ending 30th September 1866, were ;£187, lOs. ; and the total 
expenditure from the public funds was as follows : — 
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Salaries to teachers, .... 
Salary to janitor, .... 
Prizes distributed to scholars, 
Printing labels for do., ;£3, 128. ; expenses at dis 

trioution, 18s., .... 
Gas, ;fill, 17s. 4d., water, ^£11, 58. lid., coal 

£l4f 15s. 6d., .... 
Insurance, ;^, 12s. 6d., local assessments, I4s. 7d., 
Janitor, for extra cleaning and furnishing, . 

Do. for removal in consequence of nuisance. 
Advertising and other disbursements in connexion 

with vacancies in classical department. 
Painting, ..... 
Wright and upholstery work. 
Slater, plaster, and glazing work. 
Smith and plumber work, and ironmongery. 
Mason work at drains, asphalte and causeway 

work, ..... 
Mats and brushes, .... 
Labourers' wages, £15, 14s. 2d., cartage, £5, 168. 9d., 21 10 11 



£187 10 





QUagow 


. 5 
. 51 1 






High 
School. 


4 10 







! 37 18 


9 




3 7 


1 




. 25 6 


11 




. 6 . 







1 

. 22 1 


8 




. 71 12 


2 




. 40 12 







. 20 16 







. 13 3 

1* 


111 




. 39 17 10 




. 3 9 


3 





£553 17 7i 



This expenditure was exceptionally lai{;e, and the increase arose from paint- 
ing and repairs. The average expenditure for the last ten years has been 
from £300 to £350 a vear. There is a discrepancy of £12, 10s. between the 
official statement and the return of salaries made oy the masters themselves. 
As stated by them £100 a year is given to the Classical department, and £100 
a year between the English and French departments. 

The income of the masters cannot be ^iven with accuracv. We have a 
return on this point only from the classical masters, and that in a general 
way, but the numbers in each department and the fees enable us to form a 
comparative estimate of the position in a pecuniary point of view of the 
different teachers. 



Classical Depa&tment. 



Salary, 

Fees from 271 boys, 



£100 
800 








The whole sum from both sources of salary and fees being devoted in certain 
proportions between the head master, the second master, and an assistant, 
ana yielding to the first £450, to the second, £300, and to the third £150 
a year. 



English Depabtmekt. 



Salarv, . • • • 

Number of scholars, 478. 

Fees on an average, £2, 10s., . 



. £50 
£1195 



Out of which the master nays a former teacher the salaiy of £50, and £100 
a year from the fees, and Keeps and pays an assistant 

Commercial and Mathematical Depabtment.^ 



Numbers in arithmetic, 
in geography, 
in Euclid, 



ff 



>f 



338 

163 

37 



> 



Fees on an average, £2, 2s., . 



628 



£1108 



Out of which the master keeps and pays such assistants as he requires. 



^ The numbers in this department are for tlie year 18S5, as we have no returns for the 
semiou of 1860. 
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Writing Department. 

Numbei3, 460. 
Fees on an average, £1, 12s., . 
Out of which the master keeps and pays his assistants. 

Modern Language Department. 

Salary, ...... 

Numbers, 152. 
Fees on an average, ;£2, 14s., . 

Drawing Department. 

Numbers, 90. 
Fees on an average, £2, 108., 



£736 



£50 
£410 2 



£225 



Having already stated the scale of fees in each department, we should now 
be enabled to form an estimate of the cost of education from the subjoined 
Time-Table :— 

Summary showing the Classes in operation at each Hour : — 



o 


Claaiical Department 


Modem 

Langnage 

Department. 


English Do- 
partment. 


Commercial 
Department. 


Writing 
Depart- 
ment 


Drawing 
Department 


9-10 


Roman Hit- 
tory.Aa.lat 
andSdYear^ 
OImmh. 
Oroek. Sd 
Year'iClaas. 


Greek. 4ih 
Year^iOlaai. 






Junior 
Ailthroetia 


Writing. 




10-11 


Latin, »d 

Year*! Glais. 

Do., 6th 

Do. Da 


Latin. 2d 
Year's Claaa 


French, 1st 
Year. 


First Claaa. 


Junior 
Oeography. 


Writinjt 
andBook- 
Keeplng. 




11-12 


Latin. 8d 
Year'aClan. 


LaUn.Sd 

Year*! Clan 

(In tvo 

diviaiona.) 


Frendi, 2d 
Year. 


Second 
Omm. 


Senior 
Aritbmeac 


Writing. 




IM 






French, lat 
Year. 


Third 
Claaa. 


Junior 
Arithmetic. 


Writing. 




1-9 


Latin. 4th 
Ycar'iClan 


Latin, lat 
Year's Ctan. 

(In two 
dlTlatona) 




Fourth 
Clan. 


Senior 
ArithmeUc 


Writing. 


Drawing and ' 

Painting. 

Smicr^Junior, 

and 

Iniiiaii^. 


23 


LaUn. 4th 

Year's Clan. 

Greelc. 6th 

Do, Do. 


Latin. iKt 
Year'aCtaaa. 




Sixth 
Clara. 


Senior 
Oeography. 

1 


Writing. 


Drawing and 

Painting. 

Seniorjwuiar, 

and 

Initiatorp. 


84 








Fifth 
Claaa. 

• 


Mathema- 
tlesL 




Drawing and 

Palming. 

SmiorJuptUfT, 

and 

Initiatorp. 



It is impossible, however, to eive the cost with certainty, as there is no 
curriculum suggested or enforced by the directors, and comparatively few of 
the scholars take a complete course. The following calculation, therefore, 
based on the supposition of a boy following a similar course of study to that 
recommended in Edinburgh Hi^h School, merely shows what the cost would 
be in these circumstances, and is higher than the sum generally expended on 
his education : — 

The fee in Edinburgh for the prescribed course for the first class is £2, 2^. 
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a quarter, or ;£8, 88. a year. The subjects taught are Latin, English, writing, Olaagoi 
and arithmetic, and the number of hours is thurty each week. High 

The cumulative fees in Glasgow for the same subjects are ;£9, 12s. per ^^2_' 
annum. 

The fee in Edinburgh for the second class is £^ lOs. a quarter, or £\0 a 
vear, and the subjects the same, with French in addition, and the number of 
hours is thirty-five a week. 

The fees in Glasgow for the same subjects are ;^12, 6s. 

The fee in Edinburgh for the third class is £2, 15s. a quarter, or ;^11 a vear ; 
the subjects taught are Latin^ fhij^lish, French^ arithmetic, writing or draw- 
inland the number of hours is thirty each week. 

The fees in Glasgow for the same subjects are ;^12, 6s. 

The fee in Edinourgh for the fourth class is £3 a quarter or ;£12 a year, 
the subjects taught are Latin and Greek, English, wnting or book-keeping, 
French or German, arithmetic or mathematics, and the number of hours is 
as above. 

The fees in Glasgow for the same subjects are ;^12, 16s. at the lowest, that 
is to say, if writing and ariUimetic are taken instead of book-keeping and 
mathematics, but j£14, 6s. if the higher branches are chosen. 

The fee in Edinburgh for the fifth year is £3, 5s. a quarter, or £13 a year ; 
the subjects taught are Greek and Latin, English, mathematics, German 
and French, and the number of hours is as above. 

The fees m Glasgow for the same subjects are £15, 48. 

For the purpose of comparison we bring these sets of fees together : — 

Edinburgh. Glasgow. 

First year, £8, 8s. First year, £9, 128. 

Second year, £10. Second year, £12, 6s. 

Third year, £1 1. Third year, £12, 68. 

Fourth year, £12. Fourth year, £12, 168. 

Fifth year, £13. Fiftli year, £15, 4s. 

The comparison is still more in favour of Edinburgh, if we bear in mind 
that modern geography is not included in English in the Glasgow course, 
but is taught for a separate fee of £2, 2s. a year in the commercial ana 
mathematical department. 

In neither case does the above cost include books or matriculation fee, the 
latter of which is in Edinburgh 5s., giving access to the use of books in the 
library ; and in Glasgow 2s. 6a. a year, without the use of any library. 

The public cost in Glasgow, that is, tne cost to the Corporation, is about 17s. 
a head, the number of scholars being 650; and the total expenditure by the 
burgh on salaries, repairs, prizes, etc, being for the last year £553, 17s. 7id. 

Teachers and Departments. 

The school consists of six departments, and in each there are several classes. 

1. Classical Department, five Latin and three Greek classes. 

2. Modem Language Department, three classes. 

3. English Department, seven classes. 

4. Commercial and Mathematical Department, four classes in arithmetic, 
one in mathematics, two in geomphy. 

5. Writing and book-keepmg Department, six classes. 

6. Drawing and paintins, three classes. 

It is propc^ed also to add a class for gymnastics and fencing, and a master 
has been appointed for this purpose. A master has also been appointed for 
lectures on Natural Science. 

It is superfluous to say that the staff of masters is composed of thoroughly 
efficient teachers. There are three for the classical department and one head 
master for each of the others. All these hold their appointments from the 
Town Council^ but the assistants in the separate divisions of the school, other 
than the classical, are appointed and paid by the head master in each. Ail 
the masters are quite independent of each other, and for the general order 
and discipline they have formed among themselves a court or council, of which 
eaeh in saoceesion is president for a certain time. They amnge among them- 
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Giaagofw selves the time-table, 8ali|ect to the approval of the eommittee of the Town. 
H^ Goancil, and tfUce oog^iifluice of all matters affectmg the internal management 

*5^ of the school 

In the chiBsical department the subjects tao^ht are Latin and Greek, with 
ancient historv and geography, and*a certain time is also devoted to religioas 
instmctioiL xhe conise is one of five years, and the dasses are regiuarly 
promoted each year. The head master and the second master have eadi two, 
and on alternate vears, three dasses. The assistant master takes a share in 
teaching all tibe dassea 

Li the modem language department, French is tanght by one head master, 
in three divisions, each division having an hour. There is nominally also a 
class for G^erman, oat a suffident number of pupUs has never yet come forward 
to take advanlaige of this daas. 

In the commercial and mathematical department, arithmetic, mathematics, 
and ge^eraphv are taught by one head master, with two or more assistants. 

The Eag^h department is also taught by a head master and one or more 
assistanto. They teach all the brancnes of an English education, except 
geography. It would be an infringement of the rules of the school, and 
woiQd be at once checked as an encroachment on a colleague's province, if 
they taucht it in this department The cost of a boy's education is materially 
increased by this arran|^ement ; and both on the score of fitness and the saving 
of expense, it might with propriety, in any future arrangement of the sdiool, 
be transferred to the English department, and taught there without any addi- 
tional charge to the present rate of fees for English. 

In the writins department, book-keeping, as well as writing, is taught by a 
head master ana assistanto. 

Drawing and painting are taught by one master. 

All the masters devote their whole time to the work of the school, except 
the masters in the modem language and drawing departmente. Their time is 
occupied for three hours a day, and the former has a laree and flourishing 
school in the west end of the city, where all the branches of a good education 
for girls of the middle and upper classes are taught. 

SCHOLABS. 

The number of scholars enrolled on the 3l8t of October 1866, that is, at the 
end of the first month of the session, when the returns were made to us, was 
650. At the end of the session in 1867, the total enrolments for the year are 
stated by Mr. Arthur, the chief of the school committee of the Town Council, 
as 809 a^inst 563 in the previous year. This does not mean, however, that 
at any time there was present so large a number of scholars as 809, and we 
have therefore taken the average number at the lower figure of 650. 
These 650 boys were distributed as follows ; — 

In the Classical Department, . . 271 

In the Modem Language Do., 152 

In the Commeroial anaMathematical Do.,^ . 528 

In the English Do., . 478 

In the Wnting and Book-keeping Do., . 460 

In the Drawing and Painting Do., 90 

The boys belong to the middle classes ; their parents are described as 
' tradesmen and merohants, with a lai^geproportion of clei|[ymen, and members 
of the medical and legal professions.' They come from aU parts of Glasgow, 
and by railway from the neighbouring towns, a distance of twelve miles ana 
upwards. On an average each boy takes from three to five classes in the school. 
Some of the boys attend other schools for ptarticular branches. The only entrance 
examination to which they are subjected is one by the master in Whose depart- 
ment they desire to be enrolled. There is a public examination or exhibition 
of the scholars once a year, to which the professors of the University, clergy- 
men, members of the Town Council, and parents and guardians are invited. 
Besides this public examination, each master in the hicner classes of his own 
department has periodical examinations in writing. At the end of the year 
there is a profuse distribution of prizes, chiefly W)oks, with a few meoals. 

* S«e note, page 807. 
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The total number of prizes given in September 1867 was 412, distributed as 01a«;ow 
follows :— £S^, 

85 for Classics. ^^^ 
23 for French. 

100 for English. 

101 for Arithmetic Mathematics, and Geography. 

86 for Writing and Book-keeping. 
18 for Drawing, 

Examinations. 

The school haying been examined by Mr. Harvey in 1865, it was thought 
unnecessary to subject it to a second examination in 1866. A few changes 
have been made in the staff of masters since 1865, but practically the result 
then and now would be found much the same. 

Mr. Harvey's Report is as follows : — 

' Classical Department,—! visited and examined first the second vear's class, 
about 80 in number, under the charge of Dr. M^Eindlay. The scholarship of 
the master is well known, and boys who attend to his training, and who finish 
the full course of five years, are among the best scholars who join the Greek 
and Latin classes in Glasgow College. The second class was learning gram- 
matical exercises and delectus. Questions on grammar, construction and 
derivation of words, were almost all answered with perfect accuracy. There 
was evidently no time wasted on the outside or showy x>art of the work, but 
the teaching was direct and thoroogh, and fitted to make the bovs sound 
scholars. The pronunciation was according to the continental and Scotcn fashion. 
The fourth class, under the same master, about 33 in number, was reading 
Xenophon. The same remarks apply here as in the former case. Yei^ little 
composition was done either in Latin or Greek in these classes. Dr. M'Eind- 
lay explained that he had too little time for doing much in Latin prose of the 
higher sort, or of Greek composition, beyond an elementary book of exercises 
illustrating the rules of grammar. 

'The other Latin and Greek classes were under the charge of Dr. Lowe. 
One of them was examined in Ovid, and answered questions with accuracy. 
The tone and style of the boys were good. 

' In the French Department the classes were examined only by the master 
himself on the usual work of the day. 

' In the Commercial and Mathematical Departments two classes were ex- 
amined by Dr. Bryco in my presence, one m geography and the other in 
arithmetic. The latter consisted of about 100 Doys, and the quickness of 
those at the top was remarkable. 

' In the Enntish Department I heard three classes examined by the master. 
The first of these, about 100 in number, and from 10 to 11 years of age, read, 
parsed, and spelt with great ease. The teaching was thorough, and the system 
pursued by Mr. Bell was such that the attention of all was kept constantly 
on the alert, and every boy was attended to. The same class wrote to dicta- 
tion a sentence given out by me. The exercises were corrected in the class, 
^ere was no copying from one another, and the result was that, in a 
difficult sentence, ten had no blunders, more than half had only one blunder, 
and a few had two blunders. 

' The result of the examination of a section of the fourth class, with boys 
between 13 and 14 years of age, under Mr. Bell's assistant, was quite as satis- 
factory. 

' In the highest class of all, I selected the most difficult passage I could find 
in their readmg-book for parsing. They had never seen it before, but showed 
perfect facility in dealing with it They also wrote a sentence to dictation, 
and were mostly free from blunders. 

'The Writing DepEutment, under Mr. M'Nab, was good, and the attendance 
and order perfect. 

' The teacher of drawing and painting seemed disappointed with the little 
importance attached to his department. His class-room was well supplied 
with pieces of sculpture, more than 100 in number, many of them casts direct 
from the British Museum, statues, busts, animals, and ornaments. 

' On the whole, the teaching in all the departments was excellent The boys 
also seemed self-reliant. I was struck with the difference of ages between 
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Glasgow boys of the same clasg in all the departments. In Latin, for instance, I found 
^^ boys of 11 and 15 together, all taught in the same class, although divided for 

f^ oonvenienoe into separate jections. 

BEMABK8. 

It remains only to make a few general remarks on the school About a year 
ago, when Dr. M'Eindlay, one of the classical masters, died, and Dr. Lowe, 
the other classical master, retired on an allowance from the Town Council, the 
question of appointing a rector over the whole school was raised, but the diffi- 
culties in the way were so great, and in particular the objections of the 
other masters were so strong, that the idea for the present at least has been 
abandoned. The following chanees were made in the classical department : 
It was arranged that there should be a head master, a second master^ and an 
assistant ana that the fees should go into a common fund, out of which they 
should be paid in certain proportions. The want of a rector is to some extent 
supplied by the council of masters, which attends to the arrangements of the 
schooL and which is presided over by the teachers in rotation. 

Witnout a rector, nowever, it may be doubted if the oi^ganization of the 
school can be perfectly sati8factor3r. 

The absence of a prescribed curriculum is a marked feature in the school. 
In the prospectus issued by the directors it is mentioned as an advantage, on 
the ground that ' parents and guardians have the power of selecting such 
' studies as may oe deemed most suited to the general interest or intended 
' profession of tne pupil, without being compelled to enrol him in all the depart- 
' ments.' On the otner hand, it seems to add to the expense of education, and 
a modification on the present system might be adopted with advantage, by 
which a certain reduction should be made in the case of those boys who fol- 
lowed a complete course in the schooL In connexion with this, there might 
also with propriety be a readijustment of the subjects taught in the several 
departments. 

Another point that struck us was the want of regular examinations of the 
school. By a reference to its early history, it wiU oe seen that a joint-com- 
mittee of the Town Council, professors, and ministers used to examine the 
scholars eight times a year. There is now only a formal examination once a 
year. Without suggestmg the re-appointment of the joint-committee, it would 
be well that something of the kind were in operation. But on this subject 
the opinion of the masters themselves is different. In the answers returned 
to us they consider that the exhibition at the end of the year, and the 
written examination conducted by each master in his own department, are 
quite sufficient, and they do not think it would be an advantage to have 
tneir school examined annually, and publicly reported on by independent 
examiners. 

The relative position of the masters in a pecuniary point of view is a deli- 
cate subject, and we do no more than call attention to the fact that the new 
branches of education introduced in the present centm*y have more and more 
attracted to them the scholars of the High School, so that the masters of the 
Grammar School, properly so-called, have incomes much less not only than 
the masters of the commercial and English departments, but than the 
teachers of the mere mechanical art of writmg. [H.] 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 



I.— EDINBURGH INSTITUTION. Edinburgh 

Inititiitioo. 

HiSTOBY. 

This school was founded in 1832 aa a private school. It was organized by Mr. Cun- 
ningham, head master of Watson's Hospital, and, according to the original pro- 
spectus, was intended for scholars who wished to devote less time to classical studies 
tiian was deemed necessary at classical schools, and more time to what is now called 
' modem education.' Private classes for modem languageSi mathematics, drawing, 
etc., were scattered over Edinbui^h, unconnected wi£ each other, and consequently 
without unity of system, and from the limited number of pupils attending them 
the fees were high. The Institution was therefore founded to obviate these diffi- 
culties, and by assembling the diflferent masters under one roof, arranging the 
course of study on a regular system, and dividing the hours of teaching so as to 
save the time of the pupil, it .was hoped that the Institution would be successful 
It was opened on 1st October ^832 with 60 pupils. Before the end of the year the 
number had increased to 100. The third session the pupils numbered 220. 

In 1837 Mr. Cunningham retired, owing to ill health, and became Professor of 
Ancient Languages in Lafayette College, Pennsylvannia — a position which he held 
for two years. Mr. Little succeeded him as proprietor of the Institution. Mr. 
Little was succeeded by Mr. Murray, and Mr. Murray transferred the school to 
Dr. Reid, fomierly head master of the Circiu Place School, out of whose hands it 
passed into those of the present proprietors. Dr. Feiguson and Mr. Bickerton. The 
school was originally held in George Street, afterwards in Hill Street, and in 1853 
it was opened in the present premises in Queen Street. It is the private property 
of the two head masters, and is to all intents and purposes a private school on a 
wider basis than most private schools. 



BtnLDINGfl. 

The buildings were not originally intended for a school, being in reality two 
private houses slightly altered. Two laige rooms, and a hall sixty feet by thirty, 
have recently been added to the school premises, by which means ample accom- 
modation has been provided for the scholars. In f^ according to the estimate 
assuming eight square feet of superficial area per scholar, there is altogether in the 
various class-rooms accommodation for 949 sdiolars. But, as we have previously 
explained, this means of estimating .accommodation where there are many class- 
rooms is fallacious. There is, however, sufficient room for the usual number 
of pupils who attend. 

FlKAVCK. 

There are no endowments nor bursaries connected with the Institution, and as 
the school is private property, we have no information, nor indeed did we ask for 
any, as to the salaries and incomes of the teachers. The scale of fees is given in 
the subjoined table :— 
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Table of Quarterly Fees. 



Edinburgh 

InBtitution. Mfttriculation Fee, including aU charges for Stationery, Coals, etc., Five ShilUngs 

^— AnnuaUy. 



COBt. 



r 





I. 
Class. 


II. 

Class. 


III. 
Class. 


IV. 
Class. 


V. 
Class. 


VL 
Class. 


Fee for the Course, 


£2, 2b. 


£2, Ktn. 


£2, 158. 


£3, 38. 


£3, 58. 


£3, 5b. 


Without French, . 




£2, 58. 


£2, lOa. 






More than one hour, and ) 
less than the Course, > 
— per hour, . ) 


88. 


98. 


10b. 


IDs. 6d. 


128. 6d. 


128. 6d. 


One hour daily, . 


128. 


128. 


158. 


168. 


18b. 


188. 



Extra Classes. 

With other With no 
Classes, other dassea. 

Quarterly Fees for — £ a. d, £ s. d. 

Landscape and Figure Drawing — Three times a week, 015 111 6 

„ „ Twice a week, . 10 6 

,, „ Fire times a week, 15 2 2 

Water-Colour Drawing — Three times a week, . 1 10 2 2 

„ „ Twice a week, . 110 

Architectural, Mechanical, and Engineering Drawing — 

Three times a week, 15 1 11 6 

Practical Chemistry — ^Twice a week, . . 110 1116 

Fencing and Gymnastics — ^Twice a week, . . 110 1116 

DriU, 6 10 6 

Dancing— Twice a week, 0160170 

Lectures — ^Once a week, 5 10 6 

It appears that two-thirds of the pupils follow the regular course. The others 
arc for the most part non-classical pupils. The cost, therefore, of education at the 
Institution is £8, 8s. per annum for the juniors, and £13 for the seniors, exclusive 
of the matriculation fee of 5s. per annum. If landscape and figure drawing three 
times a week be attended, the cost will be increased to £1 1, 8s. in the junior classes, 
and £16 in the senior. Twenty-nine scholars are returned in this subject ; 23 are 
returned in architectural, mechanical, and engineering drawing, and they pay £3 
additional also. 

Teachers. 

The staff of teachers is as foUows : — 

Dr. Ferguson — ^University of Edinburgh (Member of General Council) ; studied 
chemistry in Sui^geons' Hall, Edinburgh, at Heidelbei^ University, and Freiburg 
Academy (Ph.D. Heidelberg). 

Mr. Bickerton — ^University of Edinburgh (Member of General Council). 

Mr. Walker, A.M., Edinburgh — University of Ediubui*gh. 

Mr. Wm. Smith — ^University of Edinburgh (Member of General Council). 

Mr. John Walker — Normal School ; second-class certificate ; one year at Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Mr. John C. Young, M.A. — Queen*s College, Oxon. 

Mr. R. Miller, A.M., Edinburgh — University of Edinburgh (Member of General 
Council). 

M. Jules Kunz — ^Ecole Normale Courbevoie, near Paris ; holds the Brevet de 
Capacity of the Paris Academy. 

The others are writing masters, drawing masters, fencing and gymnastic mas- 
ters, etc The writing masters were both educated at the Kormal School, Edin- 
burgh. 
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Dr. FeiguBon teaches the higher mathematioal cUtfaes, natural philosophy, Edinbuigh 
practical ohemistiy, and physical science, assisted by Mr. Walker ; Mr. liistitution. 
Bickerton, with two assistants, teaches the English department; Mr. Young 
and Mr. Miller are the classical teabhen ; and M. Knns takes both French and 
Gennan. 

SCHOLAXS. 

The school is entirely a day school, and exelnsively attended by boys. The 
following table contains the professions and ocenpations of the nineteen boys 
who had most recently joined the school, and shows from what distance they 



Institution : — 


WMVb .. «a«^a «« iM^v T 


TV^A^ ^r%A«*^p«vv^p«* 








Present Resi- 








Ptof ession or Trade 


dence, with dis- 


Parents' Bed- 


Former School. 




of Father. 


tance from school 


denoe. 






(travelled daily). 






1 


Writer to the 


Edinbuigh. Edinburgh. 


Mr. Douglas's, Great 




Signet. 






King Street. 


2 


Land steward. 


Buckston farm, 
4^m.fromEdin. 


Pennycuick. 


Mr. Baillie's, Mom- 
ingside. 


3 


Master joiner. 


Edinburgh. 




Parish School, New- 
ton Stewart 


4 


Farmer. 


Edinburgh. 






5 

1 


Writer. 


Edinburgh. 


Edinbuigh. 


Mr. Henderson's, 
India Street. 


6 


Farmer. 


Edinbuigh. 


Kinross-shire. 


Dollar Institution. 


• 7 


Baker. 


Prestonpans, 10 
miles. 


Prestonpans. 


Schaw's Hospital 


8 

1 


Merchant. 


Edinbuigh, 
Grange. 


Edinburgh. 


Mr. Baillie's, Mom- 
ingside. 


9 


Cattle dealer. 


Edinburgh. 


Montego Bay, 


Montego Bay Aca- 
demy. 


10 


Commission agent. 


Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh. 


High SchooL 


11 


Keeper of refresh- 
ment rooms. 


Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh. 


Mr. Miller's, Hanover 
Street 


12 


Landed proprietor. 


Edinburgh. 


Bonskeid, Killie- 


Private tuition. 




1 • 


crankie. 




; 13 


Farmer. Musselburgh, 6 


MuBselbuigh. 


Grammar School, 


1 
1 




miles. 




Musselbuigh. 


1 14 


Draper. 


Edinburgh. 


Dublin. 


Campie House, Mus- 
selburgh. 


15 


Leather merchant. 


Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh. 


Mr. Hunter's, York 
Phice. 


16 


Landed proprietor. 


Edinburgh. 


Orkney. 


f^inburgh Academy. 


17 


Hotel-keeper. 


Edinbuigh. 


Clapham, 
Surrey. 


Seymour House, 
West Broughton. 


18 


Magistrate. 


Edinburgh. 


Hyderabad. 


School at Poonah. 


19 


Pass, superintend- 
ent (N. R BaU.). 


Edinbuigh. 


Edinburgh. 


Mr. Cameron's, An- 
tigua Street. 






Oroaniz 


ATIOK. 





A slight deviation has taken place from the original intention of the founder of 
the Institution as to the course of study to be pursued. His idea was directed 
against a monopoly of classics. Xi appears from the prospectus of the past year 
that the object of the instruction given is to provide such an education as would 
qualify the pupils for entering on a University course, for undergoing examination 
for the public service, or for engaging in the ordinary avocations of business. The 
scholars, when they come, must be able to read and spell fairly, and must know 
the elements of 'Rw gliali grammar and the simple rules of arithmetic. The regular 
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Edinburgh oourse is oue of six yean. Daring the fiist four of these years attention is 
Institution, directed chiefly to arithmetio, English, Latin, French, writing, and either Greek or 
elementary mathematics. 

At the end of the fonrth year those pupils who followed the coarse prescribed 
have their choice of two lines of stady. They may either devote their time to the 
prosecution of their classical studies along with the branches taught in the junior 
dasses, and so prepare themselves for a University career ; or they may give their 
attention exdusively to the study of algebra, geometry, applied ma&ematics, 
English, French, Grerman, writing, and bookkeeping, and so qualify themselves for 
commercial pursuits. The latter line of study is the most popular. About ten or 
twelve only go to the University each year ; the majority, when they leave the In- 
stitution, enter offices, or become accountants or engineers. 

Examinations. 

The school is open about forty-two weeks each year, and is divided into six 
classes, which are taught six hours daily. On Saturdays one hour is given up ex- 
clusively for religious instruction to the whole school, but attendance at this class 
is optional 

The numbers attending the Institution are — On Roily 298 ; In Attendance, 273. 



English De- 
partment. 



Arithmetic 

Depart- 

uieut 



This department is divided into six classes. The largest is the fourth, with 
62 scholars. There were 51 present when this class was examined. They were 
reading the Second Book of Milton's Paradise Lost, and did it naturally and 
simply, without either affectation or excess of expression. The examination given 
upon the passage read was clear and sensible, but the questions were answered 
almost exclusively by the boys at the top of the class. The tail, which was a 
long one, answered few or no questions. For analysis, a sentence was taken from 
the newspaper of the day and written upon the board, and the boys, taken up 
in turn, were told to break the sentence up into its several parts. The exercise 
was well done. 

In the third class there were 56 on the roll. Tlieir text-book was Dalgleish's 
Compaaition based on OrammatiocU Synthesis, The geography in this class and the 
fourth was good. 

Nineteen boys in the highest class did an English paper. They were much 
older than any who had up to this time done papers for us, the average age being 
sixteen. Most of them had been but a short time at the Institution. Those who 
had taken the whole course, or had been some years at the school, did well. 
The average was 61 out of 200 ; but as that does not give a fair idea of the work 
done, we subjoin the result of the work of the three highest and three lowest : — 



JVb. 



Three 
Highest 



Thrte 
Lowest 






2 
3 



n 



2 
3 



J. I Years at die 
^^*^' Institution. 



15 
16 
16 

17 
16 
16 



M 



Classes 
attended. 



5 

7 



6 
8 
9 



Marks. Max. 200. 



Spelling. 



125) 

115 SAver. 113 

100 ) 

10) 

15 > Aver. 17 , Very bad. 
25 ) I Bad. 



This presents an interesting contrast to the result of the papers in the Madras 
(College, St. Andrews, where the highest marks were gained -by those who had 
been a short time at the GoUege, and the lowest by those who had been some 
years at it. 

In this department there are five classes, the largest of which contains 82 
scholars. We saw the junior class at work, and examined 14 of the highest on 
paper. This paper was well done. The boys were selected by the teacher, but 
it must be borne in mind that although this is the highest class in arithmetic, 
there are two higher classes in mathematics. The average age is fifteen. The 
average number of marks gained is 74 out of 200. Forty was the lowest number 
gained ; 120 the highest. 
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There are six Latin classes in the school, attended by 187 boys, and two Greek Edinburgh 
classes, with 21 scholars. Two masters devote their time exclusively to teaching Iiuttitution. 
classics, and one of the English masters gives also two hours a week to this qT'^^ 
department. In the three lowest classes, which consist of about 45 boys each, 
the time spent on Latin is an hour and a half daily. In the three highest (composed 
of 35, 13, and 4 boys respectively), one hour of Latin a day is given to each. Greek 
is b^gun in the fourth year, and is optional Each Greek class has one hour a day. 
To economize time and teaching power, as the numbers who take Greek are small, 
the two highest classes are taught together. As specimens of the whole school, 
this combined class was selected for examination in Greek, and the fourth and 
fifth classes in Latin. The fourth dass, composed of boys between twelve and six- 
teen years of age, was reading Cicero, De AmicUia. The upper third of the class 
translated and parsed very fairly. The central portion did not know a great deal, 
and at the very bottom no questions were satisfactorily answered. 

In the fifth or Horace class, the translation of an ode read some time before was 
inelegant and inaccurate. In answering grammatical questions there was no great 
readiness, and none of the boys could scan any of the metres. 

The Greek examination was mostiy confined te grammar, and the class acquitted 
itself fairly. The boys were reading Herodotus. On the whole, classics are not 
the strong point of the schooL The time devoted te them is too short Consider- 
able allowance must be made on the score that the school professes to be chiefly 
commercial, and it should be judged as such. 

In this department there are two classes in mathematics, one in geometry, one Msthe- 
in algebra, a small one in natural philosophy, a class of 8 in practical chemistry, matlcal De- 
and a class of 40 in physical science. partment. 

The viva voce examination of a large class in geometry was exceedingly interest- 
ing, and showed excellent teaching and good appreciation of the subject on the 
part of the boys. The propositions were selected at random from the first Six Books 
of Euclid, and were solved by boys called npon from all parts of the class. To 
the very bottom of the class the examination was satisfactory. Afterwards a 
paper was set to twelve boys in Euclid and algebra with the following result : — 



JVb. 


Age. 


Session 
in Sdiool. 


Time at 
this Study. 


Classes, 


Marks. Max. 100. 


1 


15 


5th. 


2d. 


7 


50 N 


2 


16 


6th. 


2d. 


6 


70 


3 


15 


• ■ ■ 


3d. 


7 


90 


4 


16 


5th. 


1st. 





70 


, 5 


16 


3d. 


2d. 





60 


6 

7 


17 
16 


3d. 
6th. 


... 
2d. 




7 


fjQ /Average 59. 


8 


16 


1st. 


2d. 


7 


70 1 


9 


16 


3d. 


3d. 


7 


30 1 


10 


15 


Ist 


• • ■ 


7 


45 1 


11 


15 


4th. 


3d. 


5 


80 1 


12 


• ■ • 


6th. 


2d. 





40 J 



^ 



The chemistry class is held in a laboratory belonging to the school, in which 
there is accommodation for 15 scholars. They are taught by text-books, oral 
lectures, and specimen objecte and experimento. We were present while the 
class was engaged in making experiments, and they seemed to be much interested 
in the work. 

In French there are five classes, numbering in all 209. We saw the fourth class Modem 
at work. They were reading Paul et Virginia The accent was not so good as languages, 
in some schools, but the boys were kept aiive, and seemed well taught. Ten of 
the highest class did a paper. It was not very well done, but the majority of 
those who did it had been but a short time at the schooL 230 was the maximum, 
and 60 only was the average. The two best got 130 and 80, and had been four 
and a half and five and a half years respectively at school. The two worst got 
twenty, and had" only been a quarter and a half year at school. 
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£tlinbui]gh In (German there are two olassea, numbering 39. In the junior there were 
Ina titnti on. £5 present. The teaching in this class did not appear to be so lively as in the 
IVench class ; but it was accurate, and, so far as it went^ thorough. The lower 
part of the class did not do well ; they seemed to be a drag upon the higher boys. 
The senior class did an elementary paper. There were eight of them present, 
nearly all of whom had been a year and a half in German. Only two of the boys 
did well, and one of these had joined the school recently. Only two wrote in the 
German character. 

Bemabks. 

Though some departments in this school are not so good as othera, or so good 
as they might be, there can be no doubt that a very good general education is 
supplied at a moderate rate, and there appears to be a sensible earnestness about 
both teachers and scholars that cannot fail to have good results. 
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IL-GYMNASIUM, OLD ABERDEEN. Gymna- 

sium. Old 
HiSTOBY. Aberdeen. 

* The GymnaBium, Old Aberdeen, was opened for pupils in January 1848. 
Its original design was to promote the improvement of the preparatory edu- 
cation of )rouths proceeding to the university, especially those intended for 
the Christian ministry, and its object was at first restncted to the mainte- 
nance of a three years' curriculum of study, intermediate between that of 
the common school and the university. 

* Very considerable subscriptions were received from friends in various parts 
of the country, for the special purpose of providing scholarships of £lb each 
per annum, to be held by aselectea dass of youns men, during the three years 
to which tne curriculum extended. The scholarships were required to be 
supplemented by local contributions from the friends of the young men 
chosen to hold them. The school and the funds contributed for scholu^hips 
were placed under the management of a council of directors,— ministers 
and ouiers interested in education, connected with different denominations. 

' The undertaking proved entirelv successful in accomplishing the object con- 
templated of securing a thorough preparatorv education for a selected class 
of students,— partially support^ by the scholarships. Of fifteen holders of 
schohurships eleven proceeded to the university after studying two or three 
years at the Gymnasium. Every one of these gained honourable distinctions 
in the university classes. Most of them obtained bursaries at entrance. 
Some of them were among the most distinguished students of their time. 
It may not be presumptuous to say that the system adopted in the Gjouna- 
sium contributed, along with other influences, to promote the elevation of 
the standard of attainment by students entering tne university, which soon 
therec^r took place in Aberdeen. It had been customary to make Latin 
scholarship, ana especially skill in Latin composition, the sole test in the 
bursary competition, and this again determined the previous training in the 
schools. Greek, Mathematics, and English, were therefore in a ereat degree 
neglected. Soon after the institution of tne Gymnasium, Greek and arith- 
metic, and afterwards geometiy and English, were added to the bursary test, i^ 
whUe the use of dictionaries in the competition exercises was prohibited. \ 
Considering the shortness of our university session, it is manliest that a 
change securing a measure of solid attainment in these newly introduced 
subjects, before entering, constituted an improvement of no supei^cial char- 
acter. It cannot be doubted that it forms one reason of the great success 
achieved by Aberdeen students of late years, in competitive examinations 
at a distance, especially those for mathematical honours at Cambridge and 
for the Feri^uson scholarship at Glau^ow. 

' The origmal scholarship scheme having expired in 1851, circumstances 
made it inexpedient to solicit a renewal of subscriptions, and the school 
passed into the hands of its present proprietor. Under him it assumed tiie 
character of a private school for classics, mathematics, and other branches 
nsnally includea in the classes of a grammar sdiool, and there graduaUy grew 
up in connexion with it a large boarding establishment. At no time, how- 
ever, during the last sixteen years, has its oridnal design been entirely lost 
sight of. A succession of youths of promise nave been received into the 
classes of the Gymnasium without payment of fee, for some of whom the 
means of partial support have, through the kindness of friends^ been obtained 
besides. Of this dass several are now holding important missionary situa- 
tions. While always a small minority in the school, except in its earlier 
years, their influence has been found most beneficial in elevating the standard 
of duty and attainment in the upper sections of the school. At the begin- 
ning of the present session the scholarship scheme was also re-established, 
by oM pupils and friends of the school Two scholarships of £15 each, 
tenable for two years, were then siven by a competition open to bojrs from 
any school These were gained arfter a trial in English, clasdcs^ and 
arithmetic, by two boys who had received their previous education in the 
country. 
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* The pupils in attendance on the classes of the Gymnasium are about eaually 
diyided between boarders and day-scholars, — a small proportion of the latter 
being also day-boarders. It Lb not considered that the limitation to boarders 
alone would, on the whole, be advantageous. It would exclude the bene- 
ficial influence of an element already described. A school of sixty boarders 
fiimishes inadequate numbers for the formation of classes at once suitably 
sub-divided, and of the pr^r size, and hardly affords means for the employ- 
ment of an adequate staff of masters. It is considered that the present 
numbers on the roll afford the means of combining, as nearly as may oe, the 
proper sub-division, with the size of classes necessary for economy and for 
efficiency of teaching. 

' There are only two features in the management of the school which it 
seems necessary to notice as peculiar. Firsts An entirely separate division 
of classes is adopted in the department of arithmetic and mathematics from 
that which is maintained in Greek and Latin, admitting of the proper das- 
sification of boys whose attainments in these two very distinct departments 
of study are unequal. Second^ While the school is regularlv divid^ into six 
sections or classes, it being found that as the session advances a certain 
number of boys fall behind, whom it would be injurious to degrade to the 
class immediately below them,-— thus imposing a simple repetition of the 
work of the former year, it is customary, especially m the higher classes, 
to call in the services of an additional master to carry on these boys in a 
junior division of the same class.' 

It seems to us that the facts contained in the foregoing narrative, fumished 
us by the Rev. Mr. Anderson, director and proprietor of the school, entitle 
the Gymnasium to a place somewhat distinct from ordinary private schools. 
It has in it certain elements of a public school character, more especially bur- 
saries or scholarships open to competition, which secures for it a class of boys 
not common in boaniing-schools. The arguments also in favour of a combined 
day and boarding-school — where the number of boarders is about sixty, or 
less— in preference to a purely boarding-school, are worth attention. In ad- 
dition to all this, the Gynmasium somehow occupies a recognised position in 
Aberdeen, and competes, not unsuccessfully, with the grammar school itself, 
on its own especial field, namely, the competition for university and other 
honours. It is annually examined, but only oral^, and not by papers, by the 
principal and professors of the university. It aims also at a fuller course of 
study than that to which the grammar school, as we have seen, p^niliarily 
confines itself. Civil engineering, for instance, is taught in a class recognised 
by her Majesty's Secretary for India, and arrangements are even made to pre- 
pare bovs for the Indian civil service. Supplementary aid is always, how- 
ever, called in for scholars who have this or Woolwich in view. 

The school is situated in Old Aberdeen, and has been adapted for its present 
purpose by the propdetor. The rooms, both for boarders ana for the classes, are 
simciently gooa. There are nine class-rooms, with ample accommodation for 
at least 150 Doys. Indeed, according to the estimate of eight square feet of 
superficial area being adequate for each scholar, there is room for 462. There 
are two playgrounds. — one open to all the boys, the other for the boarders, and 
such of the day-scholars as join their clubs. The latter is above an acre ; the 
former is a rood and a half. There is also a room used for play in wet weather, 
and two colonnades aoijoining the small playground, with a covered shed in 
the lai^er. 

The staff of masters consists, besides the proprietor, of a rector and seven 
masters. The proprietor takes a general charge, and manages the correspon- 
dence. The rector nas the complete direction of all the school arrangements. 
He iJso teaches some of the upper classes. He and four others of the mas- 
ters are g^uates of Aberdeen : and several of them, including the rector, 
are resident Besides this regular staff of eight masters there are several 
others who devote a few hours each day to the school, more especially for 
drawing, modem languages, and for those scholars or classes that require 
specifJ teaching in Latin, mathematics, arithmetic, and English. These extra 
masters give twelve hours a day among them to teaching in the school, and 
the others give their whole time. The course extends over seven years. 
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Preparatory Section,— 'En^Msh^ Writing, Geography, Aritlimetic, Scripture Gymna- 
Bxenases, with a little Latin. f^» OW 

First Section. — Same subjects continued ; Latin Rudiments acquired ; a ^°^^ 
little Latin Translation. 

Second Section.— Same subjects continued ; French and History begun. 

Third Section. — Same subjects continued ; Greek begun ; Geometry begun 
— First Book of Euclid acquired. 

Fourth Section.—^me subjects continued ; Three Books of Euclid ac- 
quired ; Aleebra beffun. 

Fifth ana Sixth Sections. — Same subjects continued ; Six Books of Euclid 
acquired ; Algebra. 

Fupils for whom a complete classical education is not desired, after reaching 
the Tnird Section enter on a course of instruction partly separate from the 
aboye, including German, physical geography, physics, chemistry, eta 

Into the incomes and salaries of the masters we did not inquirci as the Fiziance. 
school is private property. The scale of fees is as follows : — 

For Dap Scholars, from 5 guineas per annum in the preparatory section, 
to 10 guineas in the fifth section. 

For Hoarders, from 45 guineas in the preparatory section, to 60 guineas in 
the fifth section. 

Scholars and Examination of School. — ^The scholars on the roll on the day 
of our visit were 124, and in attendance 121, pretty equally divided between 
boarders and day-sdiolars. They were in excellent order, and contrasted 
favourably in point of conduct outside their classes with the boys of the 
grammar school In classics, we examined the two hishestb and one of the 
lowest sections ; the latter viva voce, and the former both orally and on paper. 
The pronunciatioii was after the English fashion. It was carried, however, 
rather to an extreme ; the final ' is ' of the dative and ablative plural being 
pronounced as ' ice ' in ' nice,* and ' as * of the accusative plural, uke ' ace ' in 
^ face.' In other respects, the teaching throughout was sound and free from 
affectation. The senior Greek class were riding Xenophon, and not only 
knew the translation, parsing, and ordinary work connected with their lesson, 
but were carefully drilled in the use of ' accents.* In Latin, they were reading 
livy, and after a viva voce examination, in which they did remarkably well, the 
fourth section were set to translate a chapter, and the fifth section to render 
a piece of English into Latin prose, both on paper. These are exercises with 
which, like the ^lammar school boy& they are familiar, being both required 
for the competition bursaries of the U niversity. The Latin ' version* was well 
done. We subjoin the result, with some other particulars : — 



No. 


Age, 


1 


17 


2 


16 


3 


18 


4 


15 


6 


17 


6 


14 


7 


15 


8 


14 


9 


17 


10 


15 


11 


16 


12 


14 



Time at 
Gymnasium, 



6 months. 
4} years. 

6 months. 

7 years. 

1^ years. 

7 years. 




Marks, Maximum IOOl 



90 
75 
75 
65 
65 
70 
15 
65 
50 
80 
80 
70 



Average 67. 



It is noticeable, that of the three highest boys, two had only been six months 
at the school One of them had gained an open scholarship. He was a poor 
boy, the son of a herd, and had b^n previously trained in Banff Academy. In 
his other work, he showed himself a good and careful scholar. The transla- 
tion from livy proved too much for the boys of the fourth section. They 
were 13 in number, from twelve to sixteen years of age, and had been six 
months to eight yeans at the GymnasiunL The number of marks attainable 
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was 100, but the 3 highest were 50, 35, and 30 ; while the 3 lowest were 5, 10, 
and 15. The writing in both exercises, and in others afterwards given, was 
yen^ fair. In three cases, however, it was bad. 

The young class were reading an easy text-book, and were well drilled both 
in it and in the Latin Grammar. The dux for the day of our visit was a 
young boy from Japan, — Canaye Na^BAawa by name,— one of 20 boys sent by 
one of the princes of Japan, to learn English, and get an English education. 

Papers were also set in arithmetic, akebra, and Euclid. It would be tedious 
to give the full results in each case. Ci arithmetic, the two highest numbers, 
in a class of 17, were 95 and 93 : the two lowest were 38 and 40. The average 
was 63, out of 225 marks. In algebra, the two highest numbers of a class of 
17 were 100 and 95 : the two lowest, 20 and 30 : and the average was 53 out 
of 150 marks. In Euclid, the two highest numoers of a class of 7, were 142 
and 110 ; and the two lowest were 75 and 85 ; the average being 97 out of 
150 marks. 

For an English mmmar paper, only half an hour unfortunately could be 
allowed. If we make due allowanoe for this, the paper was well doncw Out of 
a total of 100 marks, half of the class gained 50 and upwards, and the very 
lowest number was 35. In the other classes examined viva voce, there was eood 
and careful teaching, and the order and discipline were excellent. The boys 
seemed less interested in French than in anv other study. The spedmena of 
drawing were particularly good. The age of the boys was from nine or ten in 
the preparatory section, to sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen in the highest 
Here, as in the grammar school, a number of boys are drawn from a distance 
for tne last year, or two years of the course, to prepare for college. Boys, 
however, are not allowed to join for a quarter, but must take a year at least 
in the Gymnasium. It is very common for boys to remain duringa complete of 
seven years. They belong to the upper and middle ranks. The smaU ad- 
mixture of others who have gained the open scholarships, or who are educated 
free as good and promising boys, does not affect this statement 

Through the kmdness of the head-master we obtained a list of university 
and other honours gained by boys from the school since its opening. We 
limit the list, however, to the last seven years. The list takes account of no 
boys who did not go direct from school to college, nor of any who had been 
less than a year at the Gymnasium : — 



(1.) Bursaries, 


Boys from the 
Gymnasium, 


• 
Bursaries. 


Year 1862 
„ 1863 
„ 1864 
„ 1865 
„ 1866 


10 
6 
12 
11 
14 

Total, 53 


7 the Mghest of which was 4th. 

5 the highest being the 3d. 

6 the highest being the 2d. 
9 the highest beiuff the 6th. 

6 the two highest being 2d and 3d. 

33 



(2.) Class Prizes. 


Numher of Boys 
from Oymnasium. 


Prizes. 


Year 1863 
„ 1864 
„ 1865 
„ 1866 
„ 1867 


25 
20 
19 
23 
24 

Total, 111 


13 
28 
12 
12 
20 

85 



The total number of prizes given in these five veaxB in the Faculty of Arts 
was 670, so that the Gymnasium gained an eightn of the whole. 
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(3.) Other disUnetions «iined after an interval of three or four years at Oynmft- 

ooUege in Scotland or En^and :— niam. Old 

. Aberdeen. 



Indian Civil Service^ 



n 



WoohoieK^ 

Chehea^ . 
Cambrtdgey 

Glasgow, 



V 

>» 



Ist place in 1861. 

13tll ,9 „ 

67th „^ 1862. 
Ist place in 1861. 
Ist ., 1862. 
Ist at Chelsea in 186a 
Scholarship at Trinity CoUeffe, 1861. 
Scholarship at Pembroke College, 1866. 
Ferguson Scholarship, 1863. 
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nL— FORDYCK 

Fovdyce Academy ia partly an endowed achool,' and partly a private boarding- 
■chooL Its history is as follows : — George SmitH of Bombay, in 1790, left by his 
will a sum of money for the education and board of poor chOdren of tiie name of 
Smith, at a school to be founded in Fordyce, their linmber to depend on the 
amount of funds annually at the disposal of his trustees. 

By the terms of the wiQ it was directed that the schoolmaster should be well 
skilled in the Rn gli»h and modem commercial languages (namely, French and 
' Dutch) in accounts and mathematics,' and that he ^onld * dwell and reside at 
' Fordyce, for the purpose of teaching and educating, during the term of five 
' years, as many boys of the name of Smith as the utmost of the money would 
' permit,' at the allowance of £25 to each boy. 

Management. — ^The trustees are, the Provost, Bailies, Town Treasurer, and 
Dean of Guild of the town of Banff. Their duties are in the main financial. 
They pay the master's salary and the expenses connected with the management 
of the trust, and look after the necessary repairs and furniture. They also visit 
and examine the school annually, but beyond this they do not interfere in aqy 
way with its arrangement. 

The school buildings and the master's dwelling-house are good. There is 
but one class-room, with accommodation for 40 scholars. 

The funds at the disposal of the trustees are £10,297, 16s. 6d., and they 
yield £308, 18s. 8d« They are thus appropriated in terms of the deed of settle- 
ment : — 

To the minister of Fordyce, .... £25 

Salary to the master of the school, .... 40 

Allowed to the master of the school for 9 bursars (£20 for board 

and education, and £5 for clothing for each bursar), . 225 

For annual expenses of treasurer, trustees visiting the school, etc, 18 





















18 


8 



£308 18 8 



Mr. Largie, the rector, was appointed in 1846. He is a graduate of Aber- 
deen, and a member of the Established Church. By the terms«of the agreement 
between him and the directors, his appointment is for life. He has no stipulated 
retiring allowance. He chooses and pays such assistants as he pleases. He has 
generally one, an old pupil of his own. Besides the money payment of £40, he 
has also a free house and garden, more than sufficient for the accommodation of 
the nine bursars. 

The sum allowed for board and education being one that left no great margin 
to the teacher, the trustees have given him leave to add to the school a private 
boarding academy of his own. He had, at the time of our visit (November 21), 
16 or 17 such additional boarders. The bursars and the boarders enjoy the same 
advantages of teaching and living. There are, besides, a few day scholars. The 
whole numbers (bursars, private boarders, and day scholars) amount to 30. The 
bursars are the sons of small farmers, shopkeepers, labourers ; and are chosen 
without reference to the church to which they belong. The head master's own 
boarders are of a higher social class. They pay a board of £30. The age at 
which the bursars generally come is ten. Most of them complete their course of 
five years, and at ihe end of that time leave the school, generally for offices and 
a commercial life. This is increasingly the case with both boarders and bursars, 
of whom, annually, fewer and fewer go to a university. One boy, not on 
' Smith's ' foundation, gained a bursary last year at Aberdeen. Some years ago 
a bursar was also successful at Aberdeen ; and afterwards gained a bursary of 
£100 at the Free Church CoUege of Edinburgh. In addition to these honours, 
one boy has passed from the school into Sandhurst. He was appointed to a 
oadetship by Government, and passed a very successful examination, standing 
second on the Secretary of State's list. After leaving Fordyce, he was a month 
or two in Aberdeen learning drawing, which is not taught in Fordyce. A regu- 
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lar cnrricolum is foUowed in the school, the aim of which is to give a good Fordyce. 

commercial and classical education. Like most of the teachers in the North of 

Scotland, the head master orders his system according to the requirements of 
Aberdeen XJniyersity. 

We examined the boarders in mathematics and in Latin. They are taught in Ezamina- 
excellent style, and receive a first-rate education, quite fitting them for either a ^o^- 
University course or a commercial life. In Latin, the highest class, 5 in num- - 
ber, from twelve to fifteen years old, translated a passage from Virgirs Eclogues^ 
nol^ however, the lesson of the day, but done sometime before. The translation 
and parsing were very good indeed. One boy only among the bursars was learn- 
ing Greek. He was evidently well taught, and of superior talents. The highest 
class of mathematics did accurately and readily a number of propositions of 
Euclid on the board. French is also taught, but the master allowed that it was 
very elementary. To some it may seem that, considering the class of boys and 
their future prospects, their education is more classical than it neejL be. 



> 
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All the arrangementB oonnected with this Bchool are of a caref nl and elaborate 
nature. It was established in 1857, in the yicinity of Edinburgh, but has since 
been transferred to a situation a few miles from the city. The buildings and 
grounds are beautiful in themselves, and are in the midst of a picturesque and 
healthful neighbourhood. The buildings consist of a large modem mansion or 
castle, to which school-rooms, dormitories, bath-rooms, gymnasium, etc., have been 
added by the principal The grounds about the school extend to eighty acres, 
twenty of which are given to the boys as a playground for football, cricket^ 
golf, and other amusements. In respect of ample room for recreation, therefore, 
the school is on an equality with any in Scotland. These twenty acres are the 
bounds within which all games are confined, and no boy is allowed to go beyond 
them without express permission. 

The school is under the charge of two head masters, with a large staif of 
teachers, resident and visiting. There are four of the former who derote their 
whole time to the school Of the latter class, there are six or seven who come 
from Edinburgh, and give as many hours' attendance daily as may be required. 
These are independent of lecturers on chemistry, natural history, and natural 
philosophy, and of examiners. Altogether the staff of mastem is a strong one. 
Two of the resident masters, besides one of the principals of the school, are 
graduates of a Scottish University. The others have had either a University or 
Normal-school training, in some cases both. The visiting masters are men of 
eminence, each in his own branch of teaching, and have had special training for 
their work, either at universities or by long experience. 

The school is divided into six forms, and its complete curriculum extends to 
seven years for boys from eight to seventeen or eighteen years of age. There is 
an entrance examination that regulates the class or form to which each boy is 
admitted. The usual branches of education are taught in the school, and the 
work that each form is expected to do in all the subjects is fully drawn out in 
the outlines of study, which is summarized in the following corriculum : — 

Junior Division. — Age varying from 8 to 12. 

First Form. — ^Elementary Latin, English grammar, reading and spelling, 
modem history and geography. Scripture knowledge, writing, arithmetic, singing, 
dancing, fencing, gymnastics, and diilL 

Second Form, — Latin, elementary French, English grammar and analysis^ read- 
ing and spelling. The rest as above. 

Intebmediatb Division. — ^Age varying from 12 to 15. 

TlUrd Form, — ^Latin, French, elementary Greek, EngUsh grammar, analysis, 
and composition, readings in literature and science, modem history and geography. 
Scripture knowledge, writing, arithmetic, elementary algebra, drawing, singing, 
dancing, fencing, gymnastics, and drill. 

Fovarth Form, — Latin, Greek, French, elementary German, English grammar 
and composition, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, ancient and modem history and 
geography, outlines of science, docution, divinity, book-keeping, drawin^^ singing, 
dancing, fencing, gymnastics, and drilL 

SiEinoR Division. — ^Age varying from 14 to 18. 

F^th Form, — Latin, Greek, French, German, English language and litera- 
ture, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, mensuration, ancient and modem history 
and geography, astronomicjJ and physical geography, elocution, divinity, book- 
keeping, dniwing, singing, dancing, fencing, gymnastics, and drilL 

Sixth Form, — Latin, Greek, FVench, German, English language and literature, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, the elements of trigonometry and mechanics, 
ancient and modem history and geography, astronomy and physical geography. 
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elocution, divinity, book-keeping, drawing, singing, dancing, fencing, gymnastics, Private 



and drill. 

Upper Sixth Form. — ^In the upper Sixth Form, the same subjects are continued, 
with more advanced work and higher authors. 

Each of the three upper forms consists of two divisions — a Classical and a 
Afoderji, 

In the Modem Fourth^ English and French alternately take the place of Greek. 

In the Classical Fifth and Sixth, the hours for writing and book-keeping are 
given to additional studies in Latin and Greek. 

In the Modem Fifth and Sixth, German and mathematics alternately take the 
place of Greek. 

Two courses of lectuivs are given each session to the three upper forms, on 
different pairs of these subjects— -chemistry, natural history, natuxal philosophy, 
English literature, and modem history. 

The Time-Table shows how the work is appportioned, so that aU the subjects 
shall be overtaken. It is as follows : — 

Tdce-Tablk. 



School, 
No. IV. 





FOKK L 


FOEXiL 


FOEMlIL 


FoKK lY. 


FomM Y. 


FoKM YL 


«*-7. 


PREPABATION. 


7-«.» 


Hist a Oea (i) 
Foneing (1) 


Hist a Geo. (4) 
Fencing (1) 


Latin (4) 
Fencing (1) 


AritiL (3) 
German (2) 


Ariti). (2) 
German (3) 


Aritii. (2) 
German (3) 


8. 


MORNING PRAYERS AND BREAKFAST. 


H-H- 


* . 


Freneb (S) 


LatinaGr«ek 


BngUdi (4) 
FT. Oon. (1) 


GrMk 


Hathemat 


H-ioj. 


Rngliah 


Latin 


9(10 
Arithmetic 


Latin 


English (4) 
Fr. Con. (1) 


Bnglieh (4) 
Fr. Con. (1) 


lojiH- 


Eng. Oram. (8) 
DicMlon (S) 


BnK. Gram. (3) 
Dictation (2) 


Hilt a Geo. (3) 
Dictation (2) 


• • 


Matiiemat 


Greek 


11*. 


LUNCHEON. 


nj-in 




Lat Exam. (1) 


Lat Gr. (1) 
Fencing (1) 




in-u. 




Fencing (1) 


IJ.2^ 


Arithm«ao 


Arithmetic 


Algebra (2) 


Greek 


Latin 


• • 


H-H- 


Latin . 


Latin 


Eng. Gram. (3) 
French (2) 


Matiiemat 


• • 


Latin. 


H- 


DINNER 


HH- 




«H|. 


Writing a) 


Writii«(l) 


Writing (2) 
Drawing (2) 


Writing (3) 
Draw. (2) 


Yiiltor (1) 
French (2) 


Yiritor (I) 
Frenoh (2> 


•l-TJ. 


Writing (S) 
Drawing (f) 


Writing (i) 
Drawing (S) 


Writing (1) 


Yltitor (1) 
Freneb (2) 


Writing (2) 
Draw. (8) 


PriT. 8ta47 


7i. 


TEA, 


7^9. 


PREPARATION. 


9. 


EVENING PRATERS. 



In the Winter Term, these classes meet from 4.15-5.15 p.m. ; and morning 
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Private preparation is from 7.30-8. — ^The numben in bsaeketa refer to the number of 
^^^il days per week during which the dass meeta. 
_: ' *•* Saturday : Gymnastics, 6.30-8 a.m. Sunday : Bible olaases, 5*6.30 p.m. 

The actual amount of work done in the ordinary branches of study for the 
first half-year of the session was as follows : — 

No. I. Clabbzgb.— fTwo Masters.) 

Sixth Form. — Horace, Od., iv. 7 and 12. Homer, Iliad, vL yer. 312 et 9eq. livy, 
zxil 13-17 ; 23-26. Xenophon, Anab,, r. 1, 2. Arnold's Latin ProBe, L Ex. 30-50. 
Arnold's Greek Prose, i. Ex. 1-14. 

F^h Form, — Livy, xxiii 1. 2. Greek, Bryce's Second Reader, p. 63, etc Sal- 
lost^ B, Jug,, 47-57. Greek, ^ryoe? s Second Reader, pp. 57-62. Arnold's Za<m 
Proae i., Ex. 25-37. Arnold's Greek Accidence, Ex. 46-52. 

Fourth i^oTfii.— Sallust, B. Jug, 68-69. Greek, Bryoe's First Reader, passive of 
Xi^cia. GiBsar, B, Gal., iii. 1-12. Greek, Bryce's First Reader, to act. of XiJw. 

Third Form.-^CsdasLr, B. Gall,, i. 1-9. Grammar, Schmitz's Flements qf Latin, 
pp. 1-65, and the four conjugations. Chambers's Fkments qf Latin Bhoereises, from 
beginning to exercise on fourth conjugation. Greek, now beginning. 

Second Form, — Bryce's First Latin Reader, &om beginning to Exenases on 
fourth conjugation (Ex. pp. 467). 

First Form, — ^Bryce's First Latin Reader, pp. 1-36. 

No. n. Mathemattos. — (Two Masters.) 

Sixth Form. — Euclid, ▼. vi. Books i.-iv., with Deductions. Algebra : Quadrstic 
Equations ; Simultaneous Equations, and Quadratics. Arithmetic : Cube Boot ; 
Compound Interest^ Discount and Present Worth, Stocks, Square Boot. 

Fifth Form, — ^Euclid, ni.. Books i. ii, with Deductions. Algebra : Equations 
of two unknown Quantities ; Bevisal of Earlier Rules, etc.. Simultaneous Equa- 
tions of one or two Unknown Quantities, Problems. Arithmetic : Stocks ; In- 
terest (Simple and Compound), Discount and Present Worth, Stocks. 

Fourth Form, — Euclid, i., Book i., to Proposition 26, with Deductions. Al- 
gebra : Fractions ; Equations of one Unknown Quantity, eta Arithmetic : Pro- 
portion ; Decimals, and Proportion. 

Third Form — Algebra: Use of Brackets; Signs, Addition, Substraction. 
f^ Arithmetic : Earlier Rules, to Compound Rules, with Weights and Measures.— 

Currie's Arithmetic, pp. 1-71. 

Second Form, — ^Arithmetic : Earlier Rules, to Compound Division of Money. — 
Currie's Arithmetic, pp. 1-62. 

First Form, — Arithmetic: Earlier Rules, to Compound Multiplication. — 
Currie's Arithmetic, pp. 1-58. 

No. m.— -English. — (2 Masters.) 

Sixth and Fifth Forms, — Chauoer, Prologue to Oanterbwy Tales, 1-630. Ten- 
nyson, Elaine — Guinevere, just b^gun. History of Literature : first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. Composition. Narrative essays, syntax in detaiL 

Fourth Form, — Thomson, Spring, 1-515. C. Lamb, Essays ofElia, just begun. 
Composition, narrative and descriptive paragraphs. Grammar and analysis. 

Third Form. — Scott, Marmion, Cantos i. ii. ; now reading lu. Composition, 
construction of sentences, transposition, variation, etc Grammar and analysis. 

First and Second Forms, — ^Nelson's Advanced Reader. Grammar and analysis. 

No. rV. Modern LANOvAGEBb 
1. French.— (2. Masters.) 

Fifth and Sixth Forms.— ChrestonuUhie (Chaumont), pp. 32-57. {MMmSe, Bos- 
suet) Sadler's Cours Gradu6, pp. 92-111. Grammar, irr^pilar verbs. Weekly 
exercise in syntax. 

Fourth Form,— Paul et Virginie, pp. 1-16, et seq. De Porquet's Tr6sor, Nos. 
1-8. GnOnmar : nouns, adjectivesy verbs, four conjugations (Hallard's.) Weekly 
Exercises, pp. 83-89. 
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Third ^orm.— Hall's First French Courae^ pp. 1-57 of Part 1 ; pp. 109-114 of PHvato 
part 2. School 



Second Form.—'HskirB First French Course, pp. 1-27. 

2. GBBifAK.~(l Master.) 



No. fv. 



Fifth and Sixth Forms. — ^Lessing'a Minna von Bamhdm, Act IL Scene 1, 2. 
Aue's Second German Reader, Tale 16. Aue*8 Oerman Orammar, pp. 1-77- 

Fifth Form. — Aae's First Oerman Reader, Tales 1-6. Aue'p Qerman Orammar^ 
pp. 1-40. 

No. V. MoBEBN History Ain> Gsoorafht. — (2 Masters.) 

Fifth and Sixth Forms. — The Students Hume. The Reign of Oeorge in. 

Fourth Form. — CoUier^s Great Events of History, from the Siege of Jerusalem 
(70) to the Crusades (1270). Geography of Asia (in general) ; India (in detail) ; 
now beginning America (Clyde). 

Third /V>rm.-— Collier's Qreal Events, Befozmation to end of 30 years* war^ 
pp. 180-237 ; now beginning, 7th period. Geography : Spain, Portu^d, France^ 
Belgium, Netherlands, Germany ; now beginning Denmark (Mackay). 

First and Second Forms.— CoVder^B British History, Reigns from Edward yi. to 
James n. ; now beginning William m., G^eography: Europe — ^England andWaies, 
Scotland ; now beginning Ireland (P. J. O.) 

Ancient Hibtoby. — (The Head Classical Master.) 

Fifth and Sixth Forms. — Greece (Smith's Smaller), p^ 46, e< seq. Rome (Smith's 
Smaller), pp. 148-270, except chap. 33. 

Fourth Form. — Rome (Smith's Smaller), p. 77, et seq. Rome (Smith's 
Smaller), pp. 1-76. 

The chief feature in the school is the prominence that has been given from the Quarterly 
first to periodical written examinations. These take place four times in the year. ^>ioii>A- 
The questions in the first three of these examinations are prepared by the teachers ^^^^ 
of the several departments, but are looked over by independent examiners. The last 
quarterly examination is conducted entirely by the examiners. During the session 
also the three highest forms are examined in Greek and Latin alternately, once a 
week (orally for the most part), by the dassical examiner. The examiners are 
Professors in the University, or teachers of eminence, mostly from Edinburgh. 
Our attention was especially called to the fact that ' the printed questions and 
' written answers of each boy are statedly forwarded (without corrections) to \ 

* his parents or guardians, witii a report thereupon by the head master, so that 
' these papers form a complete transcript of the daily work of the school, and 

* keep parents exactly informed of what their sons are doing.' 

The boys belong to the upper ranks of the middle classes, being, as the head Scholars, 
master describes them, 'the sons of landed proprietors, judges, officers in the 
' army, manufacturers, merchants, etc.' In answer to our inquiry, What diffi- 
culty, if any, he found in the dischai^ge of his duty ? the head master says, ' The 
' duef source of difficulty is wealth. Many of the boys know that they are 
' already provided for in life ; and hence the want of the spur of necessity to- 
' compel tiiem to work.' The rules for their guidance in and out of school are 
very numerous and minute, and are intended to regulate their whole school life, 
— in their class-rooms, in their amusements, in the retirement of their dormitories, 
in their intercourse with one another and with their masters, and in their general 
conduct and deportment. One characteristio common to all or nearly all Scotch 
boarding schools appears in the Sunday arrangements. The boys belong to 
difierent Protestant denominations, and the rule in connexion with their 
religious services on Sunday provides for this difficulty. ' The pupils,' it says, 
' attend the Established Church, the Free Church, or the ChurcSi of England, 
' as may be arranged between the principal and their parents at the commence- 
' ment of each session. When attending public worship each section of the pupils 
' is accompanied by the prindpal, the vice-principal, or one of the resident 

* masters.' 
The boys are exclusively boarders. The total numbers on the roll on the day Cost. 

of our visit were 44, and in attendance 40, from ten or eleven, to sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age. The charges for their board and general course of education 
vary a little according to age :— 
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For boys above fifteen on joining ihe achool, 90 goineaa per seuion. 
For boys under fifteen ,, ,, „ 80 guineas per session. 

The extra expenses are — 

Examinations (in four upper forms), . £4 4 per session. 
Fencing, gymnastics, di^ etc., . . 5 „ 

Dancing, 2 2 0,, 

Drawing, 4 4 0,, 

Singing, 110,,. 

The average bill of a boy of ten or eleyen years of age is £105 per annum. * 
„ of a boy of fourteen years of age, . 112 „ 

„ of a boy of sixteen years of age, • 125 „ 

These bills include board and ordinaiy education, examinations, extra branches, 
school-books, private lessons (pianoforte, water-colours, etc.), medical attendanoe, 
games, and incidents to which all the boys are liable ; but not clothing, pocket- 
money, or travelling expenses. 

There were present, we have said, 40 boys on the day of our visit. We had 
free leave to examine them viva voce and on paper. In classics, all the boys were 
learning Latin in six divisions, and 34 of the whole number were learning Greek. 
The numbers in each division were necessarily small, from 5 or 6 to 10, the 
maximum number being limited to 15. This is perhaps too few for life and 
emulation among the boys, and is rather dull work for a teacher, but it allows 
pains to be taken with each member of a class, and no one has a chance of being 
overlooked. The two highest Greek classes were reading Xenophon and the 
lUad, and their translation and parsing were accurate. In Latin, they were 
reading Horace and Livy. « 

Two of the junior divisions, consisting of 4 boys each, were examined in the 
First Latin Reader; a third division of 9 boys was examined in Caesar, and an 
intermediate class in Sallust and Greek Granmiar. The teaching of Latin and 
Greek in all the classes was very fair. The juniors, on the whole, seemed more 
interested in their work than the seniors ; and the general impression given waa 
one of painstaking and accurate teaching, rather than of energetic application on 
the part of the boys. 

An English paper was set to 1 1 boys. It contained questions on derivation, 
parsing, etc., together with a subject for an essay. Here, and in all the paper 
work done by tibe boys, the efifects of the written examinations to which they 
were accustomed were visible. There was great neatness in the actual form in 
which they were done, and an examiner's part was very much lightened by 
the clean and good writing. On the other hand, whilst there waa a certain 
fluency and ease of expression, there was a want of strength and originality, a 
good deal of padding and of conventional phrases, but not much thought. With 
all this, however, the advantage of frequent written examinations was apparent, 
and it would naturally have come out more strongly had the paper been 
confined to questions requiring precise and definite answers than it did when th6 
boys were allowed the greater range and license of an essay. The total number 
of marks attainable was 100. The three highest boys had 35, 33, and 30 marks, 
the three lowest, 10, 15, and 20, and the average was 25. The age of the boys 
was from fourteen to seventeen, most of them being sixteen. 

A paper was also set to 13 boys on Euclid, confined wholly to the first book. 
The age of the boys was from thuteen to sixteen. The highest number of marks 
gained was 40 out of a 100, and the average was 24. 

Two papers in French were set, one to 4 senior boys and the other to 7 junior 
boys. The best of the 4 seniors got 75 marks out of 100 ; and the best of the 
juniors 66 out of 100. 

Last of all, the sixth form was examined by their own master in English 
analysis, derivation, etc. The text-book was the Prologue to the CanUrbur^ 
Tales, It struck us that more interest was displayed here than in any other 
part of their work by the boys. One reason for tiiis might be that EngUsh 
literature, composition, and, generally speaking, the higher branches of English, 
were the specialty of one of the head masters, who devoted himself chiedly to 
this department. The teaching was minute^ scholarlike, and interesting. 
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This school, which is probably the oldest boarding school in Scotland, has been Private 
in existence for about forty years. During this time it has been under four dif- School, 
ferent head masters, and tiie good- will of the school, as of an ordinary business, ^°- ^ ' 
with class-rooms and school furniture, has been transferred from one person to gig^ry, 
smother. The maiif building is an old castle, which serves as the dwelling-house 
of the head master, and has accommodation besides for about 70 boarders. Cer- 
tain historical and literary associations connected with its proprietors in jxast 
ages give a kind of interest to the place, and in a measure supply the lack of 
sdiool traditions common to all Scotch institutions of this kind. Besides the 
mam building, and at a short distance from it, there ia a separate house which Buildings, 
can accommodate 15 or 20 boarders. To the castle there have been added excel- 
lent class-rooms, a common hall, a gymnasium, swimming-bath, lavatory, etc. 
Altogether, there is accommodation for between 80 and 90 boarders, and the 
class-rooms, according to the recognised limit of eight square feet for each 
scholar, are sufficient for 170 boys. This is independent altogether of the gym- 
nasium, which has been fitted up as a writing-room, and is 74^ feet long by 17 
wide, and of the common hall, which is 40 feet long by 19^ wide. 

There is a playground of six acres. It and the buildings are rented on lease, 
and this is the case generally with the Scotch boarding schools that came under 
our notice. The boys are confined, as a rule, within the limits of the grounds, but 
leave is also granted to range over the country within certain bounds. 

Besides the head master, there are seven others, who devote their whole time Masters, 
to the schooL Three of the seven are resident. The head master and two of 
the others are graduates of London, Oxford, and Edinburgh respectively. The 
rest have had University or Normal-school training. There is also a number of 
visiting masters for special branches, including lecturers on chemistry and 
natural science. 

The boys are very much of the same class as in the last school, and are de- Scholars, i 
scribed as the sons of * country gentlemen, naval and military officers, professional 

* men, and merchants.' Many of the boys are sent to this and other boarding 
schools for a year or two, in order to finish their education, and no inconsiderable 
proportion consists of boys whose previous education has been neglected. In 

answer to our inquiry, ' What difficulties, if any, do you find in the discharge of >. 

* your duty ? ' the head master says, ' One difficulty is, that boys are too late in 
' being sent here, and in general are very insufficiently prepared. No doubt this 
' in part arises from the fact that the small classes and close supervision afford 
' advantages which parents wish to avail themselves of for boys whose edu- 
' cation is defective. When they find their sons near the end of their school 
' course unfit to begin professional or commercial work, they send them here, in 
' the hope that one session may correct the faults and supply the defects which 
' are the result of years of indolence and neglect. Another difficulty is the desire 

* on the part of many parents to have their son's education finished at as early an 
' age as possible, and therefore to narrow its range to subjects of immediate prac- 
' tical service on leaving schooL 

During th^ course of the session each class is examined by its own master on 
paper once a quarter. Twice a year the upper division of the school is examined 
and reported on by persons selected by the head master. Only the reports at 
the dose of the session are published and forwarded to the parents. The head 
master is of .opinion that these examinations are sufficient, and that no further 
advantage would result from the school being examined annually and publicly 
reported on by other examiners. 

At the end of their course the boys go mostly to commercial pursuits at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen. Five on an average go annually to college, and 
several of these have gained good places in Glasgow and subsequently in Oxford. 
Two of them have gained SaSl Exhibitions within the last five years, and within 
the last two years, two boys who had been trained at the school, and had after- 
wards spent two sessions at a Scotch college, gained first-class honours in the 
final school at Oxford. Several others within the same time, the last five years, 
have passed the examination for direct commissions in the army, but no boys 
have been prepared for the Civil Service in India without supplementary aid. 
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The cost of education is as follows : — 

For day-scholars (of whom there are only six in the school), £5, 5b. a quar- 
ter (including the use of school-books). 
For boarders, 80 guineas per annum for boys entering under sixteen, and 
90 guineas for boys entering above sixteen. 

The following subjects are not included in these chaises : — 

Hindustani, £2 2 a quarter. 

Fencing, gymnastics, and drill, . 110 „ 

Landscape drawing, . . 110 „ 

Dancing, 110 ,, 

Pianoforte, 3 3 0,, 

And the necessary extra expenses are — 

Medical attendance, . . .£110 per annum. 

Seat in church, . . . • 10 „ 

Subscription to library, . . . 5 „ 
Subscription for games and clubs (a variable sum, according to age). 

The average bill of a boy of ten or eleven is £100 to £104 per annum. 

The average bill of a boy of fourteen or sixteen is £116 to £120 per annum. 

This indudes board, washing, education (including stationery and school- 
books), at least two extra classes, travelling expenses three times a year, pocket- 
money, suits for cricket and football, new clothes (in part). 

On the day of our visit we found 91 boarders and 6 day scholars, but the latter 
are in future to be discontinued. As a rule, parents prefer boarding schools 
where all the boys are boarders, and the schools in which this is the case take 
care to bring it forward in their prospectuses as an especial recommendation. 
These 97 boys were divided into six forms, classics being the basis of division, 
and all the studies to some extent depending on a boy's proficiency in Latin, — a 
fourth form boy in Latin is also a fourth form boy in arithmetic, French, etc. 
This rule, however, has frequent exceptions, and the numerous classes in a pro- 
perly equipped boarding school afford some advantages over most day-schools in 
this respect. We subjoin the general time-table of the classes on the day of our 
visit, the numbers learning each branch taught in the school, and the amount of 
work that had been done during the first five months of the session. 



Hours. 


1st Glass. 


2d Class. 


3d Class. 


4th Class. 


6th Class. 


6th Class. 


9-10. 


Latin. 


Latin. 


English. 


Mathemat. 


Latin. 


Latin. 


10-11. 


Do. 


Do. 


Latin. 


English. 


Mathemat. 


Do. 


11-12. 


English. 


English. 


Do. 


Latin. 


Latin. 


Mathemat. 


3-4. 


Do. 


Do. 


Arithmetic. 


Greek or 
Grerman. 


Greek or 
German. 


Greek or 
German. 


4-6. 


Writing, 


Writing. 


Writing. 


Latin. 


Latin. 


English. 


6-6. 


Arithmetic 


Arithmetic. 


French. 


Writing. 


English 


French. 



Total numbers in school 97, of whom there were — 



In English, 


97 


In Algebra, 


61 


„ Latin, . 


78 


„ Book-keeping, 


18 


„ Greek, . 


21 


„ Mechanical Drawing, 


7 


„ French, . 


77 


„ Landscape Drawing, 


29 


„ Grerman, . 


36 


„ Chemistry, • 


14 


„ Writing, 


65 


„ Political Economy, 


18 


„ Arithmetic, . 


82 


„ Animal Physiology, 


19 


„ Geometry, 


61 







Subjects read from beginning of session to 1st March : — 

Class VI. — Latin, — Horace, Odee, Book IV., Carmm Seculare, and Spodu. 
Cicero, De AfnicUia, first 20 chaps. Wilkins's Latin OamposUion and Skgkuig, 
Private reading : Virgil, Edoguea and OeorgicSf Book I. 

G'reeik.— Herodotus, Clio, 50 chapters, and (imposition. 

English . — Macbeth (Chambers's), 47 pp. Adams's Cframmart pp. 157-206. 
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Smith's School History of England, to the end of the reign of Henry yl Mackay 'b Private 
Geography — ^France. ^^°y' 

French. — ^De Fivas's Ghrammar. Moli^re, Bourgeois Oentilhomme, Acta L-m. ^ ' 

De Porqaet*8 Tr^sor, Exercises i-xxz. 

Oennan. — Tiarks's Orammar and Exercises, Ahn*s Exercises (Tell). 

Mathematics. — Geometry, Books IV. and V. Algebra (Colenso), Surds and 
Quadratics. 

Class V. — Latin, — ^Viigil, Book Y,, 500 lines. Arnold's Laim Prose, Exer- 
dse 30 to the end. Roman History (Smith), first 3 chapters. 

Oreeh. — Grammar, to end of Irregnlar Verbs. Smith's Initia Chraca, Exercises 
1-39. Xenophon's Anahasis, Book I., chapters 3. 

English, — Scrymgeour's Extracts qf Poetry, Part L, pp. 175-199. MorelTs 
Orammar, pp. 1-63. History (Chambers's Modern), pp. 83-181, with review of 
earlier period. Geography (Anderson's), pp. 106-139. 

French, — ^De Fivas's Orammar, Havet's French Studies, Lessons 1-17. 

German, — ^Tiarks's Orammar and Exercises, and Beading Stories, Ahn's Exercises, 

Mathematics, — Geometry, Book I. and IL Arithmetic, Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions (Colenso). Algebra (Colenso), to end of Simple Equations of one Un- 
known Quantity. 

Civil Class. — For those who do no Classics, or only Latin, and for one hour. 

Book-keeping and Commercial Correspondence. 

Politioal Economy (Chambers's), pp. 1-110. 

Animal Physiology (Chambers's) pp. 1-66. 

Class IV.—- La^.~Ovid (Eton Extracts), Medea, Ariadne, (Bnane, Dido; 
(Arnold), Part L, Exerdses 1-30. 

Chreek. — Initia Oraca, pp. 1-34. 

EnglisK^-Advaneed Beading Book, Morell's Grammar, pp. 1-27. British 
History (Collier), Henry viu. to the Execution of Charles x. Geography, Scandi- 
navia, Russia, Germany, Austria, Prussia (special reference to recent changes). 

French, — ^De Fivas's Grammar, pp. 1-117. Hall's Course, Exercises 1-96. 
Caron's Bend, 1-100. 

Cferman. — Tiarks and Ahn. 

Mathematics. — Geometry, Book L, propositions 1-20. Alegbra» to end of Multi- 
plication. Arithmetic, Vulgar Fractions to Division (Colenso). 

Class ILL — Latin. — Cesar, Book IV., chapters 1-22. Henry's First Latin 
Book, whole. 

French. — De Fivas, to the end of conjugations. Hall's Course, > 

Arithmetic, to the end of Addition of Vulgar Fractions. 

English, — Series of Lessons. Morell's Essentials of EngUsh Grammar, Collier's 
British Empire, pp. 49-226. Mackay's Geography (Junior), pp. 5<18. 

Class IL — Latin Orammar, to end of first thirty rules of Syntax. Smith's 
Prineipia LcUina, Exercises 1-35. Delectus, first 8 pages. 

English, — Nelson's Senior Beader. Pictures from English History (Collier). 

Arithmetic 

Class I. — Latin Grammar, to the end of conjugations. Prineipia Latina, pp. 1 -2 1. 

Anderson's Geography, Douglas's Orammar. Standard Beading Book, VL 
History qf Scotlamd (Mackenzie). 

Arithm^ic. 

In the ClassiecU Department there were six divisions. Twenty-dx was the Examina- 
largest and four was the smallest number in any one class. The attainments of tions. 
the boys were moderately good. We were allowed to examine the classes our- 
selves, and did not hear the teaching of any of the masters. The juniors had 
been well drilled in grammar, but the effects of early neglect, to which the head 
master especially referred as a difficulty which he found in the school, were visible 
in some of the senior boys and divisions. The highest class of all, 4 in number, 
was reading Horace. There were three Greek classes, containing 21 boys in alL 
The highest was reading Herodotus, of which they knew the translation mode- 
tately welL 

In French there were pikers set to a selected number of boys, 7 in all The 
number of marks attainable was 200. The average gained was amaU, and the 
highest was 30. In an English paper set to 17 boys, the number of marks attain- 
able was 150. Two of the papers, one on history and one on literature, were 
good, the numbers gained being 150 in the one case, or fall marks, and 100 in the 
other. The average of the whole was 46. In algebra, a paper was moderately 
well done. 
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Thifl school is situated in a country town. It was built expressly for its 
present purpose, and all the arrangements of class-rooms, dormitories, etc., an 
good. There is a playground of about an acre in extent, with a gymnasium, and 
there is a field of about half-a-dozen acres five minutes' walk frcKm the school, to 
which the boys have access for cricket and other amusements. 

The head master is a graduate of a Scotch University, and is a teacher of ex- 
perience. Two of his assistants have had a University and Normal-school training. 
The Trench and German master is a graduate of the University of Paris, and the 
drawing master was educated for his profession at a school of art Altogether, 
there are ten teachers, four of whom devote their whole time to the school; the 
rest are visiting masters. 

The boys are partly day-scholars and partly boarders. There are 70 of 
the former, and 15 of the latter ; in all, S5. They belong exclusively to the 
middle classes, and are described as the sons of country gentlemen, professional 
and mercantile men. They are divided into two main sections, junior and senior. 
In the junior, which consists of three classes, the boys are from six to ten or 
eleven years of age. In the senior, or classical course, they are from ten to 
fifteen ; only one or two were above that age. 

The cost of education for day-scholars (with the subjects taught) is as follows : — 

JUNIOB DePABTHBNT. 

CfkuB I. — Sessional fee, £3.— Alphabet and reading, spelling, lessons on objects. 
Scripture narratives, etc. 

CfloM IL — Sessional fee, £5. — Beading, spelling, the elements of grammar and 
geography, mental and slate arithmetic, writing. Scripture biographies, etc. 

Clou in. — Sessional fee, £6. — Reading, spelling and writing to dictation* 
grammar, exercises in composition, history, geography, writing, arithmetic, etc 

Senior Dxpabtment. 

CflasB L — Sessional fee, £8. — ^Lessons in literature and science, elocution, dicta- 
tion, grammar and composition, English history, physical and political geography, 
writing, arithmetic, Latin. 

Class n. — Sessional fee, £1 1.— Advanced lessons in literature and science, elocu- 
tion, dictation, grammar and analysis, composition, modem history, physical and 
political geography, writing, arithmetic, Latin, French. 

Class nL — Sessional fee, £13. — ^Analysis of English poetry, grammar and com- 
position, elocution, physical and politicjd geography, writings arithmetic, French, 
Latin, Boman history and antiquities, classical geography, Greek. 

Ckiss TV, — Sessional fee^ £15. — ^The history of the English language and 
literature, grammar and analysis of English poetry, book-keeping, Latin, Greek, 
Greek and Roman history and antiquities, classical geography, algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry, French, German. 

A charge of two shillings quarterly is made for stationery, etc. 

The charge for boarders varies according to the boys' ages. 

For boys under nine years of age, ... 40 guineas. 

„ from nine to twelve, .... 50 

„ above twelve, 60 

Books and stationery are charged in addition. 

The average bill of a boy of ten or eleven is about £57 per annum. 

n f» II of fourteen or sixteen is about £70 per annum. 

This includes board and education, text-books, stationery, tailors' and shoe- 
makers' bills for repairs, and, in the case of the elder boys, music. 

There are quarterly written examinations of the school, conducted by the 
teachers themselves, and an annual public examination at the end of the session. 
In answer to our inquiry, ' Would it in your opinion be an advantage or other- 
' wise if your school were examined annually, and publicly reported on by in- 
' dependent examiners ?' the head master says, ' It would be a decided advantage,' 
and is of opinion that such examiner should be appointed either by the Univer* 
' sitiea or a competent central board.' 
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On the day of our visit there were in attendance 71 boys, of whom about Private 
40 belonged to the senior division. We confined our examination of the school School, 
mainly to them. In Latin there were five classes, and in all of them we found ^^' ^1* 
careftd teaching. The scholarship was not high in any of them, but there was «~ '. 
considerable interest shown in their work, and accuracy so far as their knowledge ^qqs, 
went. In English a paper was set to 14 boys. It allowed a choice of subjects, 
either historical or descriptive. Half of the boys chose a period of history — the 
Reformation or the Commonwealth ; and half gave an account of one or other of 
Sir Walter Scott's novels. The time allowed was three-quarters of an hour, and 
the total number of marks attainable was 75. The highest number gained 
was 60, the lowest 20, and the average was 38. The spelling was the weak 
point in the Knglish papers ; in one or two cases it was very bad. The writing 
throughout was fair. 

A paper was also set in arithmetic and in algebra. The number of marks 
attainable in each case was 100; the highest gained was 35 in algebra, 
and 30 in arithmetic, and the average in the former was 20 and in the 
latter 27. The work was neatly done and accurately, as far as the ques^ 
tions were attempted. A French paper was done moderately welL The gene- 
ral impression given by the whole examination was, that the school was very 
carefully attended to in all its details, external and internal, by the head master, 
and that a considerable amount of success attended his efforts. The day-scholars 
seemed to be a good element in the school They belonged to the same classes, 
socially speaking, as the boarders, and somehow they seemed to give a good ad- 
mixture of steady workers beyond the proportion generally to be found in purely 
boarding schools. 
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ThiB Bchool has been in existence for twenty or five and twenty years, and 
passed into the hands of its present proprietor a short time ago. The buildings 
consist of a modem mansion, adapted to their present purpose, and with very 
excellent arrangements both within and without. The school is surrounded by 
about thirty acres of ground, partly for play and partly for more utilitarian pur- 
poses. The whole is the property of the head master. There are in all four 
class-rooms, for the ordinary work of the school, capable of accommodating about 
100 boys. There are besides two studies, a tutor's room, a bath room, and an 
excellent gymnasium. 

There are five masters, who devote their whole time to the schooL All of 
these have had a university education. There are also visiting masters for special 
branches, — drawing, fencing, etc 

The specialty of the school is, that the head master prepares his boys for the 
Oxford Local Examinations, which he thinks give a definite tone and aim to the 
teaching, and supply a want in our schools, botb public and private^ an ex- 
amination, namely, conducted by independent examiners, totally unconnected 
with the schooL 

In connexion with this subject we may mention, that the bead master con- 
sidered that the first steps taken in starting these Oxford Local Examinations had 
been unfortunate, and had given a false impression of their nature. The impres- 
sion was, that they were intended exclusively for boys who did not mean to 
proceed afterwards to any university, but who wished to have a university 
imprimatar on the quality of their school education. In consequence of this 
impression, the larger and influential public schools from the first took no part in 
the examinations. Recent steps may do much to raise and modify their charac- 
ter. Scholarships have been offered in Balliol College, Oxford, and elsewhere in 
the English universities, for the successful candidate and the fact of a boy's 
going up to these examinations need no longer be proof that his education is 
finished, but may signify his wish to test himself by a sort of entrance examina- 
tion as to his abilities and chances of success either in Oxford or Cambridge. 

The original name also, ' Middle-Class Exaounations,' was unfortunate. The 
head master would like tiie local examinations extended to Scotland. Our own 
local examinations, he thinks, have proved a failure. They have not been taken 
up in infiuential quarters. Our chief schools have decUned to send their scholars 
to them, and the universities have rather damped than encouraged them. Bat 
if Oxfoid were to carry them into Scotland, and appoint one or more centres at 
which Scotch schools could be examined, he is of opinion that their success would 
be great. 

^e following list shows that the boys of the school have not been unsuccessful 
at these examinations : — 

1861. Two boys passed, one of whom gained Lord Derby's prize. 

1862. Two boys passed with honours. 

1863. One boy passed the senior examination, and received the title of A. A. 

(Associate in Arts). 

1864. One boy passed as a senior candidate, and received the title of A. A. 
„ Four boys passed as junior candidates. 

1865. One boy passed the senior examination, and received the title of A A. 
„ Three boys passed the junior examination. 

1866. One boy passed as a senior candidate, and received the title of A.A. 
„ Five boys passed as junior candidates. 

The number of scholars on the day of our visit was 60. They are all boarders 
drawn from every part of the country, and belong to the middle classes, being 
the sons mostly of professional men and merchants. 

Per annum. 
The charge for board and education for a boy under twelve is 60 guineas. 

„ „ „ for a boy above twelve is 70 ,> 

Books and stationery cost 4 guineas a session, and music, drawing, and fencing 
are not included in the general course of study. 

The average bill of a boy of ten or eleven years of age is • £70 to £75. 
„ „ of a boy of fourteen or sixteen „ „ . 75 „ 80. 

This includes board, education, and a few small items. 
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The 50 boya were studying the following 


branches : — 




Priyate 


Latin, . 
Greek, . 


• • 


. 50 
. 21 


School, 
No. VII. 


Writing, i 






Examina- 


Drawing, f 




50 


tions. 


Dancing, I 


• • 


• ov 




Drill, ) 








Arithmetic, algebra, and mathematics. 


48 




EogUsh, 


■ ■ 


. 50 




French, 


• ■ 


36 




German, 


■ ■ 


3 





Most of the classes were examined either viva voce or on paper. The general 
result was satisfactory. In the senior classes especially, the effect of the Oxford 
Local Examination was visible in the style of teaching and the subjects taught. 
In the main the effect was faYourable, both in giving a definite aim and object 
to the teacher, and making the boys interested in their work, in the prospect of 
an exciting and, to them, important examination. 

At the same time, it was observable in classics, for example, that something 
was sacrificed to quantity rather than quality, and that there was no great nicety 
of scholarship. Thus in Horace the boys translated very well, and parsed very 
fairly, but not one of them could scan a line of the ordinary metres. This was 
the case also in Virgil. Without advocating the utility of I^tin verses, which is 
indeed a waste of a boy's time, a knowledge of quantity is still an absolute 
necessity. 

The papers on arithmetic and English were weU dona The attempt at Latin 
prose was a failura French was the weak point in the school On the whole, 
we repeat that it was in an efficient state in most of the departments, and the 
head master gave a tone of enthusiasm on questions of education to his subordi- 
nate teachers. 
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This ia a mixed school for boazdera and day-scliolanu The dwelling-honse has 
been adapted to suit the requirements of the former. The scihool-buildingBt 
which are a short distance from the house, were erected a few years ago, expressly 
for their present purpose. They stand in grounds of about fire acres, and these^ 
with a gymnasium and covered shed, afford a good playground both in wet and 
dry weather. 

There are three teachers, the head master^ an assistant, and a teacher of French 
and drawing. The first two are graduates of Edinburgh. The third is a French- 
man, who has long resided in this country. 

The school has been in existence for several years, but has only recently come 
into the possession of the present head master. The numbers, therefore, are not 
very laige. There were present on the day of our visit 45 boya^ of whom 15 were 
boarders, and the rest day-scholars. 

The chaige for day-scholars in the junior FiUglish section is £3 a session, and 
in the senior English section, £4, 4s., and with dassics and mathematios £8, 8a. 
a year. 

The charge for board and educati<m is from £40 to £55 a year, according to 
age. The only necessazy extra expense is £3 for washing. Drawing, French, 
music, are also extra, but optional The fee for each of the first two is £1, Is. 
a quarter, and for music £1, 12b. 6d. a quarter. 

The average bill of a boy of ten or ^levea is about £45 ; of a boy of fourteen 
or sixteen, about £55. 



This includes/or a hoy qf tenor eleven — 
Board and education, . £40 
Washing, . . .300 
Books, . . 15 

French, drawing, or dancing, 110 

£44 16 



For a hoy of fourteen or skcteen — 

Board and education, . £45 or £50 

Washing, . . 3 „ 3 

Books, . . 1 „ 1 

Extras, . 1 „ 1 



)> 



£50 or £55 



The boys belong to the middle and upper classes, and are described by the 
head master as sons of ministers, doctors, bankers, fanners, noanufacturers. The 
present head master has not as yet organized any system of written exami. 
nations during the session, but the school is examined at the end of the year by 
masters from the Edinburgh High School or Academy. In regard to the appoint- 
ment of independent examiners who should annually report on the school, the 
head master would approve of such examinations, to be conducted by ' practical 
' educationists' (schoolmasters or professors we presume), ' appointed either by the 
' Senatus of a tJniversity, or by the Educationid Institute, or by both conjointly.' 

We found '36 boys learning Latin, 4 boys learning Greek, 7 learning French, 
and 8 drawing. The whole of these together, with the rest of the school, were 
learning the ordinary branches of an English education. The Latin boys were 
divided into four classes, beginning with Rudiments and Delectus, and going 
to Virgil and Livy. The Eng^h way of pronouncing Latin was followed. There 
is no rule on this subject in our Scotch private schools. All the public schools, 
except the Edinburgh Academy, Glenalmond, and the Glasgow Academy, follow 
the Scotch and continental fashion. The private schools are pretty equally 
divided in their practice. 

The examination in classics was altogether viva voce, and the work in each 
class was fairly done. In one class we were struck with the length of the lessonfe 
prescribed by the teacher, five chapters of Csasar, and here only we found a con- 
siderable amount of inaccuracy in tiiie translation. 

In arithmetic, the boys were also examined viva voce, and did well in every, 
thing, except notation. A paper was set to 10 of the senior boys, from twelve to 
sixteen years of age. The full value was 135 marks. The highest number of 
marks gained was 48, the lowest 10, and the average 27. All the work, how- 
ever, was done with remarkable neatness and care, and in nearly every case the 
questions attempted were done correctly. Probably the average would have 
been higher had the boys been accustomed to written examinations. 
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The English and French classes were also examined. To the former two papers Priyate 
were set, one on history, the other on grammar; the full value of the history paper School, 
was 50, and of the grammar paper 100 marks. The average gained in the former ^o* VIIL 
was 25 or a half, and in the latter the best boy had 48 marks, and the lowest 15. 
The English reading was very bad. 

The French teaching was moderately good in itself, bat not much appreciated 
apparently by the boys. Perhaps the hardest place to fill in our schools is that 
of teacher of modem languages. The tone of the school was fair, but the boysi 
though not rude, seemed forward. 
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This school was established about five years ago, and was designed to famish 
education of a higher character than that whidi was provided in the middle- 
class school in the neighbouring burgh. Some of the leading people^ it appears, 
were dissatiBfied with the condition of the burgh school, and determined to 
establish a private school for themselves. They accordingly persuaded the present 
head master to open this school It is both a boarding and a day school, having 
accommodation for 12 boarders, and two school-rooms large enough to contain 97 
scholars. As the school is a private school, we did not procure a note of the 
salaries of the teachers. 

The rate of fees is as follows : — 



r 





1 1 




1 1 




10 6 




10 6 




15 




10 61 




1 1 




10 6 


Bons, 


1 11 6 


Per Session. 


. £45 


• a 


50 



TsRMs voB Day Scholars. 

Per Quarter. 
English, classical, mathematical, and commercial branches, £2 10 

Extra Classes. 

French, .... 

German, .... 

Drawing — landscape, . 

„ mechanical and engineering, 

,, water colour. 

Music— class singing, . 

„ instrumental, . 
Fencing, etc., .... 
Dancing and deportment, per course of 24 lessons, 

Terms for Boarders. 

Under fourteen years of age, . 
Above, .... 

These rates include all charges for board and education, with the exception of 

the extra classes. 

Each pupil is provided with a separate bed, and for advanced pupils separate 
rooms may be had. 

All school fees are payable quarterly in advance. The quarterly terms are 
16th September, 1st December, 16th February, and 8th May. 

From this it would appear that a day scholar can be educated for £10 per 
annum in the ordinary branches. If, however, he should desire to learn French, 
his education wiU cost £14, 4s. If German abo, £18, 8s., and if drawing be in- 
eluded, his school fees will amount to £20, 10s. From this it is manif^t that 
here, as at most private schools, the extra branches are charged at a higher rate 
proportionally than the ordinary branches, and at a much higher rate than at the 
public middle-class day schools. 

Buildings. The site of the school is good, and it appears to be healthy. The buildings are 
suitable, but the arrangements for boarders are too small for the demand The 
two Bchool-rooms are new, and are good airy buildings. The furniture is satis- 
factory. The playground is rather small, being only about one-fourth of an acre. 



Teachers. 



Scholars. 



The staff of teachers consists of a head master and two resident assistants be- 
sides the visiting masters. The head master was educated at Edinbuigh Univer- 
sity, and studied some time at the Free Chureh Normal School Both the 
assistants were trained at the Free Church Normal School 

The day scholars come from the middle classes in the neighbourhood, the 
boarders are drawn, some from the neighbourhood, some from England, one'from 
Germany, and one from the Mauritius. The following tables show the s^kb and 
the professions of the fathers of 10 of the day scholars and 10 of the boaiden — 
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Dat Scholars. 



-ATo. 


Age, 


Occupation of Parents. 


1 
2 


15 
14 


Clergyman. 
Brewer. 


3 


15 


Doctor. 


4 


13 


Merchant. 


5 


14 


Coalmaater. 


6 


9 


Doctor. 


7 
8 


11 
9 


Clergyman. 

Retired from businesa. 


9 


7 


Farmer. 


10 


13 


Stone merchant. 



Private 
School, 
No. IX. 



BOABDESS. 



Ho. 


Age. 


Occupation of Parents. 


1 


15 


Merch&nt. 


2 


16 


Civil engineer. 


3 


15 


Do. 


4 


14 


Manufacturer. 


5 


14 


Landed proprietor. 


6 


14 


Railway contractor. 


7 


13 


Merchant. 


8 


14 


Do. 


9 


12 


Doctor. 


10 


13 


Merchant. 



Boys are admitted to the school when they can read a simple narative. They 
come at all ages, and leave generally to go into banks and offices. None, so far, 
have gone to any university. 

The school is at work for forty-three weeks each year. The manner in which it Organiza- 
is arranged may be gathered from the following portions of the prospectus : — tion. 

In the junior classes particular attention is paid to reading, spelling, English 
grammar, and composition. Short written exercises in one or other of wese 
subjects are given daily to enable the pupils to express themselves with precision 
and accuracy, and to give them a command over their mother tongue. The 
general geography of the continents, in detail the geography of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with their colonies, the countries of Europe ; an outline of physical geo- 
graphy ; the histories of Home and Qreat Britain and Ireland also form part of 
the En^ish course for these classes. A thorough knowledge of the principles of 
arithmetic, and accuracy and despatch in the application of them, are expected 
of pupils during their progress through these classes. The Latin rudiments 
form a regular part of the class work for each session, while the pupils translate 
during successive sessions from Dr. Bryce*s Latin Header — Csesar and Ovid, 
Virgil and Horaca 

In the senior classes : the English language and its literature in its historical 
development ; a minute analysis of the works of some of our principal authors, 
both in prose and verse ; geography in its physical and political aspects ; the 
history of Modem Europe ; the British Constitution ; and a weekly essay, com- 
prise the principal features in the English course. 

The elements of algebra, Euclid's Elements qf Geometry, mensuration, and the 
higher branches of arithmetic, form the mathematical course. 

The elements of natural philosophy and chemistry are also taught to these 
classes. 

In Latin : Horace, Cicero, and livy are translated ; and considerable time is 
given to Latin composition. 

In Greek : the grammar forms a daily lesson, while Xenophon's Anabasis, the 
New Testament, Homer, and Thucydidee are successively read. 

French and German are taught so as to make them practically useful in con- 
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venation and buBiness correspondence, while for those who wish it, a fuller ex- 
amination of the language ia gone into. 

Systematic instruction is giving in drawing and music, and it is hoped that 
these important branches will be taken advantage of from the commencement of 
the course, as it is only by such means that real progress can be attained. 

The head master was good enough to permit us to take the school into our own 
hands, and examine it in any of the branches that were taught. We found that 
the total number in the school was 40, of whom 12 were boarders, and there 
were 39 in attendance. The school is divided into the following classes : — 



Subjects. 


Clauea, 


yumbers. 


English, «... 
Latin, .... 
Mathematics, . 
French, .... 
Grerman, .... 
Arithmetic and Writing, . 
Drawing, 


4 
3 
•3 
2 
1 
3 
1 


40 
14 
15 
16 
5 
40 
23 



In English we examined the 2d, 3d, and 4th classes, the two first viva voce, 
the 4th on j»aper. The reading and spelling of both the junior classes were 
indifferent. Grammar, geography, and history were well done. The English 
paper set was that which contained questions on grammar, history, literature, 
and geography. This was vezy badly answered. The. following table will give 
some idea how the work was done. The average age ia above fourteen, so that 
youth can hardly be pleaded as the reason. The average length of time at school 
is over two years ; want of opportunity, therefore, can hardly explain it The 
teaching in the school appeared to be good enough, if the material to be worked 
on was good. But in all private schools there is always this great difficulty to be 
overcome, viz., that the best boys do not go to private schools, but they are apt 
to be filled by scholars who have not done weU at former schools, or whose ednca^ 
tion has been neglected. 

EngUah Paper. — MoxmMtm 250. Average 8. 



No, 


Age, 


Teareal 
School 




Marks. 


Hemarke, 


1 


14 


21 


4 





Spelling very bad. Account of * Paradise 
Lost,' — ' Milton describes man's first dis- 
obedience, his fall and overthrow, his 
tril and faliur to regain heaven, and hia 
description of the fight.' 


2 


15 


1 


5 


5 


Granunar bad. Account of Julius Ciesar 
given, but very poor. 


3 


16 


1 


4 


30 


Grammar bad. Answered a few questions 
in history. 


4 


14 


5 


5 


5 


Grammar bad. Geography, — ^Venice in 
Greece, Frankfort in Austria, Genoa in 
Spain, Liege in France. 


5 


14 


01 


5 





Grammar bad. Spellings — *Writting,' 
' nueter.' Derivation, — * G^graphy is 
derived from geo, the earth ; and graphy^ 
the form.' 


6 


13 


3 


6 


17 


oorrectw 


7 


13 


^ 


5 


10 


one question in literature. 


8 


14 


ij 


6 


5 


Grammar bad. Spelling, — ' Forteen,' < in- 
definate,' *infinative.' 


9 


14 


1 


4 


5 


Grammar bad. Spelling, •— ' Traverlar,' 
' paridise,' ' conspntors.' 
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In Latin the jonior daas was examined by the teacher and did pretty fairly, Private 
but did not answer with any confidence. In the higher class two boys were School, 
examined viva voce in Virgil, but did not acquit themselves very ably. They ^o. IX. 
seemed unable to master difficulties. Two other boys in this class wrote out ~" '' 
a translation from part of the De Amidtia^ and answered a few simple gram- 
matical questions. Both ]>aper8 were very indifferently done, and were fall 
of mistakes both in translation and grammar. 

e.g,, FaieatuTf 3d sing. pres. sub. Fateo : 0^ ere, 4th oonjug. 
Oporteai, „ „ „ Oporteo : trt, itum, ere. 

When the highest class in the school answers in this way, it seems very doubtful 
if it is of any use teaching Latin at all in such a school The boys who learn 
Latin in this manner do not even aeqnire the accuracy of mind that classical educa- 
tion is calculated to produce. 

Four boys did an elementary French paper, — only one did weU, but his was a 
remarkably good paper. He was a foreigner, from the West Indies, who had 
learned French abroad. 

Eight did a paper in arithmetic These boys were rather younger, but the 
average age was between twelve and thirteen. The paper was not well done. 
The highest marks gained only amounted to 30 out of 200, and the average was 
144. In Euclid and algebra very fairly good papers were done by 8 boys. .AJgebrIb 
seems decidedly the strong point in the school, but in these papers the spelling 
was very indifferent. 

In several cases serious mistakes were made in the spelling of the names of 
the classes attended, e.g., * writting,' ' gramer.' 

The general impression left on our minds by the examination of this school is Remarks.) 
that algebra is very well taught and learned, Euclid very fairly, but the rest 
of the work is indifferent, and the spelling bad. The cause of this must be 
in the material on which the teacher has to work. He appeared to us to be 
weU qualified to teach good classes, and his method of communicating history and 
geography to the junior classes was more than usually interesting. But the 
result, as shown in the paper work, was far from satisfactoxy. 



Ui 



Report on iht State t^Edueatkm m 



PriTate No. X- 

School, 

No. X. This IB a mixed school, attended partly by day scholars, partly by boarders. 

Both boys and girls attend. As, however, they were kept quite distinct from 

each other, and as by our instructions we were directed to visit boys* schools 
only, we did not get retunis from the girls* department^ nor did we visit their 
school. 

The school is an elementaiy one. The teacher does not profess to prepare 
scholars for the universities. Fourteen and fifteen is the average age at which 
pupils leave the school, and they go for the most part to offices, or to the higher 
and more advanced schools in towns. 

Buildings. The situation of the school is good, and externally the house looks comfortable. 
The schoolrooms, however, are small, — ^too small indeed for the numbers. The 
furniture is good, and kept in excellent repair. There is a playground of limited 
extent, 70 feet by 50, contiguous to the school and another for the boarders of 
about the same size. There were only six boarders. 

Fmance. There are of course no endowments, bursaries, or scholarships. The terms 

are as follows : — 



r 



First class, . £0 12 

Second class, . 17 

Do. (with writing and arithmetic), 1 1 

Third class, . . 12 

Fourth class, 15 

Fifth class, 17 



6 per quarteci 

6 



6 



6 



n 



)» 



>i 



» 



>9 






>» 



n 



it 



>f 



ft 



If 



» 



Latin, . . £0 10 6 

Greek, . 10 6 

German, . 110 

French (elementary), 15 

Do. (more advanced), . , 110 

Mathematics, . . 10 6 

Book-keeping, , . . 10 6 

Drawing, . • 110 

Fencing and gymnastics, 12 6 

Dancing, . . . 16 

Matriculation fee, per session, payable at entry, for coals, maps, etc., 3s. 6d. 

Some of the above branches, when taken separately, are charged at a higher 
rate. 

When three of the same family attend, a deduction is made, and when four 
attend, the fourth is not charged. 

The cost of education of day scholars may be estimated in the following way: — 
A boy under eight years of age, in first class, leams elementary English, 
alphabet^ reading with explanation, spelling (1st and 2d Beading Books), initia- 
tory catechism, and for these the fees are £2, 2s. per annum. 

A boy between eight and twelve, in the third class, leams reading, spelling, 
(M'Culloch*s Series), derivation of words, New Testament and Catedusm, junior 
history, grammar, geography, writing, and arithmetia For this his fees are 
£4, 10s. per i^tinnm- If he takes drawing in addition, the cost is £8, 14s. 

A boy in the fourth dasa^ aged twelve, gets a good course of English, including 
arithmetic and writing, for £5 per annimi. 

As extras, he will probably leam Latin, . . . £2 2 

Elementary French, ........ 300 

Drawing, 440 



English, 



£9 6 
5 

£14 6 



A boy in the fifth class, age about fifteen, will get a complete course of English, 
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including writing to dictation, English composition, elementary sciences, and map Private 
drawing, for £5, 10s. ^^^^> 

As extras, he will probably take— no^ 

Latin 220 

Greek, 220 

Advanced French or German, . . . 4 4 

Book-keeping or mathematics, 2 2 

Drawing 440 

£14 14 
English, 5 10 

£20 4 



£20, 48. is the maximnTn that a boy in the most adranced dass would be likely 
to cost for his education. This does not include music, gymnastics, or dancing, 
all which are taught. If we deduct £4, 4s. from this estimate, on the ground 
that a boy is not likely to take both drawing and advanced French or German, 
it will leave £15 as the average cost. But for £16 a boy must give up either 
drawing or modem languages. 

The charge for boarders is as follows : — 

Terms, payable quarterly, in advance. 
Board and education for pupils under twelve years of age, 40 guineas per session. 
Do. do. under fourteen do. 45 „ ,, 

Do. do. above fourteen do. 60 „ „ 

The following branches are charged extra : — 

Latin, Greek, mathematics, book-keeping, and gymnastics, each 10/6. 

French, German, and drawing, ,,21/. 

Charge reduced when several branches are taken. 
Washing, two guineas per session. 

A reduction is made in the case of two or more of the same family. The 
average bill of a boy of ten or eleven years is from £45 to £60, according to extra 
branches taken. That of a boy of fourteen to sixteen is £56 to £60. This in- 
cludes all expenses, except journey money, pocket money, and clothes. 

TSACHSRS. 

The Bta£f of teachers comprises one graduate of King's College, Aberdeen, two 
graduates of Edinburgh University. Each of these three masters teaches six hours 
daily, except Saturday, and teaches the English and commercial branches, classics, 
and mathematics. A French master, educated at Paris, teaches French two 
hours a week. Drawing is taught two hours weekly, and vocal music one hour 
weekly. This for the number of scholars does not seem an inadequate staff. At 
the same time, in consideration of the high rate of fees, the professional status 
might be higher, and the time given to modem languages and drawing might be 
increased. The school meets about forty-three weeks in . the year. The draw- 
ing master, therefore, gives about eighty lessons in the year, and charges at the 
rate of rather more than Is. an hour. That of course in the case of few pupils 
is a small remuneration. But as in the boys' department alone there are 10 
scholars, and there must be many more in the girls', the payment for drawing 
lessons in the school must be considerable. 

Scholars. 

There are 70 boys on the roll, and 65 in attendance. They come from nearly 
all the middle classes of society — the church, law, medicine, army, public service, 
bankers, manufacturers, and better class of merchants. The following table, pre- 
pared for us by the head master, shows the status of the best 15 boys entered 
on the roll It is somewhat interesting to notice that nearly 50 per cent, in this 
list of pupils are the sons of widows. 

It seems to corroborate the impression, that such private schools are chiefly 
supported by scholars whose fathers are dead. 









The ItllMn of tfe 15 pvpOf 



tiberall 






Merchant in Loth, dead. 



Officer, dead, 
in 



OiBe«r m 
In pahlic Mmrict, 
Army, 

Maiiafaeiorer* 
Offi^ser, dead. 
Vo^f do, 
lodependeoi 
Hieward of eatele, dead. 

English mhjtetm fana ihe bans of maferoctioii. There are ^yb rliifa in 
BnfflUhf with an arerage of 14 in each. Theieare six rluft in arUJkmetie, The 
worrk in these eUmn in apportioned in the following way ; — ^The let cbai aa 
far aa aimple nmltipEcatioiiy the 2d to compound anhetraction, 3d, to compoond 
dirifioiiy 4th« to end of eo mp o un d ralca, dth, to simple proportion, Gth, to Tolgw 
and rlecimal fractiona, proportioii, interest^ and stocks. 

In English, we heard the three Jonior rliaiffa, in which there were 37 pro a enfc . 
Three of these had been three yean in school, 5 two yean^ ihe lenainder had 
come this session. 

They read OonsUble's Fijth Book, The whole daas seemed somewhai affsetod 
by nenronsnessy and did not read particolarly well. Spelling waa very good. In 
history and geography they did very fairly. 

In the highest English class, 13 wrote from dictation a piece from the news- 
papers of the day read, — ^bnt not rery distinctly or articnlately — by one of the 
assistant teachers. The piece was easy, except tiiat the words ' ayes' and ' noes' 
occnrred in it. These words the boys conld not spell ; none were quite conect. 
The general result was that 2 made one mistake, 3 made two, 3 made three, and 
5 made four and more. 

The teacher examined them in grammar and analysisy bnt they did tamely and 
feebly. 

In arUhmetic the teacher made them do some sums upon the board. They 
worked them smartly, but in rather a free and easy style. The highest class, 7 
in number, did a paper. They only had half an hour to do it, so six sums were 
selected for them in simple addition, practice, proportion, addition of fractions^ 
reduction of money to fractions, and interest. The following table shows tiie 
result : — 



No. 
1. 


Age. 


Time in 
School. 


15 


6i 


2. 


14i 


4 


8. 
4. 
0. 


13 
14 
16 


8 

1 


6. 


14 





7. 


14 


• • • 



Marks. Maximum*IO. 



10 

35 

15 
25 
30 

20 
35 



^Average 24. 



Remarks. 



Working quite wrong. 

One sum wrong in addition, 

interest sum quite wrong. 
Wrongly stated. 
Ignorant of notation. 
I^oportion wrongly stated. 
Notation wrong, proportion 

wrongly stated. 
Notation wrong, interest 

quite wrong. 



On the whole, the appearance presented by the class in arithmetic was 
creditable. 

Claasios. ^i^ Latin^ there were three classes, numbering 29 in all. 

In the highest class there were 10 present, 2 of whom were drafted off to do a 
French paper. The remaining 8 had read the first 140 lines of the first i£neid. 

One boy only translated fairly. The others did not do so well They were 
hardly qualitied to enter the fourth class of the Edinburgh Academy ; but they 
were all but one over twelve years of age. No Greek is taught in the schooL 

Modern There were 7 in Frmehy of whom only 2 had been any length of time at it. 

l^sttgusgoa. They did an elementary paper. One was fourteen years of age, and was in his 
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third session in French. He did the translation from French into English rery ^^^^ 
fairly, getting 35 out of 60 for it. The grammatical portions, however, were not vo x' 

well done. The other boy was nearly fifteen, and was also in his third session. 1. 

His paper was not so well done. The grammatical questions were very poorly 
answered, and the translation was wild and inaccurate. Considering that those 
boys had paid about £10, 10s. each for fVench, one of them at least had not 
made very much by it. 

There is no Oerman class at present. In addition to the classes named, there ia 
one class of 4 in geometry, one of 5 in book-keeping, and one of 10 in drawing. 

Considering that this is an elementary and a private school, which does not Renuoks. 
command the iUte of the boys in the middle class of society, it appears to be 
well conducted and successful. The tone of the boys; so far as we could 
judge from a few hours among them, seemed good. Perhaps a higher stamp of 
assistant teachers might be secured. 



^ 






BepoH am ike StaU o/Edmeaiiom m 



Privxto 

ScbooL 
Ko. XL 



Building. 



Ka XL 

Tins is an elementafy day-flduwl, prepantoiy to the lii|^ier miiiiHr tImm 
■dioola. It ia a mixed achool for both boya and girla, but tiier 
bojTB abore twelve years of age attending iL The management 
hands of the proprietor, and he regulates all tiie internal 
with respect to the teachers and scholars. 



only 
entirely in the 
anangements both 



IS 



Upwards of £1200 per annnm is spent upon the salaries of tiie teachers of this 
elementary school, probably as laige a sum as is expended on any elementary 
achool in Scotiand, and yet, aa the following total ahows, the fees, though hi^ 
for Scotland, are not exorbitant. They are as follows : — 

Preparatory class, .... £1 

1st and 2d classes, .... 1 

Bo., with writing 1 

3d and 4th classes, .... 1 

The above fees include all charges for writing materials, etc. 

Extra Branches. 



1 

1 

11 

II 





6 
6 



M 



»» 



>» 



Elementary Latin class, 1 hour daily, 

„ French class, 2 hours per week, 

„ drawing class, 3 hours per week, 

French and drawing combined. 
Gymnastics and drill, 3 hours per week. 



£110 
15 

10 6 

1 I 
1 1 



Thus the youngest scholars from five years and upwards cost £4, 4s. per 
annum, and for tluit they leam the alphabet, singing, physical exercises, reading, 
with spelling, object lessons, Scripture narratives and biography, oral instruction 
in the elements of grammar and geography, readings in natural histoiy, and 
exercises in mental arithmetic. They use Dr. Thomson's First and Second Books, 
Constable's Third and Fourth Books, and Dr. Thomson's Cateehitm for Young 
Persons. 

The more advanced scholars in the third and fourth classes cost, for English 
instruction in all its branches, arithmetic, writing, and vocal music, £6, 6s. per 
annum. Some of the scholars in these classes will probably take lessons in French 
and drawing, or Latin, in addition to the course, at the rate of £4, 4s. per annum, 
or £10, lOs. for all branches. Thus, in what are called the public classes of this 
school, there may be said to be three grades of fees : — 

Junior, 

Middle 

Senior, 

There are also private advanced classes for young ladies at rather higher rates, 
but as our examination was confined to the public classes of boys and girls, we 
take no note of the former. 

The building is appropriate to the purposes of a school, and consists of the 
following class-rooms, containing accommodation for 449 scholars : — 



£4 4 


per annum. 


6 6 


„ 


10 10 


„ 



Flats. 


Name of Class-room. 


Dimensions. 


Superficial Area. 
Feet 


Lower. 
Middla 
Upper, 

Back building. 


First. 

Preparatory. 

Second. 

Fourth. 

W riting — 1 st division . 

Do. —2d „ 
Third. 
UaU. 


24x19 
244 X 164 

32x17 
3Uxl9i 

17x13 

20 X 14} 

31 X 16| 

32 X 17| 


456 
404 
544 
614 
221 
290 
611 
650 • 


ToUl, 3590 
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The pUyground ib very small, a flagged court behind the school building of 260 Private 
superficial yards in dimension. It ia kept exclusively for the use of the boys, ^^^'f 
the girls having access to a pleasure garden in front of the schooL There is a small ' 
covered shed in the playground where the boys can have shelter in wet weather. 

The stafF of teachers is as follows : — 

1. Senior master, who was educated at the General Assembly's Model School, Teachers, 
was assistant at the Free Church Normal School, and attended classes at Edin- 
burgh University and the New College, Edinburgh. He is engaged for five 
hours daily, and has been twenty-one years master in the school. 2. The fourth 
class (boys) master. He was a pupil teacher in Dr. A. Thomson's school, Edin- 
burgh, Queen's Scholar, Free Church Normal School, and studied at the University 
of Edinburgh. He is engaged for six hours daily, and has been for thirteen years 
a teacher in this school. 3. The third class master was « pupil teacher in Southern 
District School, a Queen's Scholar, Free Church Normal School, and studied at 
University College, London, and Edinburgh University. He is engaged for five 
hours daily, and has been ten years in this schooL 4. The second class master 
was educated at Mr. Oliphant's school, Edinburgh, and at Edinburgh University. 
He teaches five hours daily, and has been for uine years connected with the 
school. 5. The first class master was educated at Shaw's Hospital, was pupil 
teacher in a parochial school, and was at Mr. Oliphant's school in Edinburgh. He ia 
occupied for five hours daily, and has been four years in this school. 6. The pre- 
paratory master was pupil teacher in Dr. Andrew Thomson's school, and was at 
Mr. Oliphant's schooL He teaches five hours daily, and has been three years in this 
schooL Besides these masters, there are teachers for writing, drawing, French, and 
arithmetic, who have been seventeen, fifteen, twenty -one, axid five years respectively 
connected with the school, and a lady superintendent and governess. The stafl^ 
therefore, is a very strong one, both as to numbers and as to previoua training ; 
and it is most worthy of notice that the majority of the teachers have been con- 
nected with the school for a great many years, — a circumstance which is almost 
invariably very much in favour of any schooL 

The scholars are exclusively from the middle class. The following list of the Scholars, 
professions or occupations of the parents of twenty, taken in order from the roll, 
indicates the social position of the parents : — 



Occi/qHiiion of Parents, 

Professor, Edinburgh University. 

Secretary of Water Company. 

Writer to the Signet. 

Lawyer. 

Surgeon-major in army. 

Lieut. -Colonel, Indian army. 

Inspector of maUs. 

Corn-miller. 

Accountant. 

Farmer. 



OccupaHon of Parents. 

Manager of bank. 
Hotel-keeper. 
Master cabinet-maker. 
Master carpenter. 
Wood merchant. 
Wine merchant. 
Teacher. 

Writer to the Signet. 
Master baker. 
Land factor. 



The average age at which they come is between four and five. The boys leave 
about eleven, the girls about fourteen, but many of them go on to the private 
classes. Six years is the period occupied by the boys' course, and the majority 
complete it, and then go into the higher classical schools in Edinburgh and 
England. The curriculum is imperative till the scholars are eight years of age, 
but after that it is not very stringently enforced. The scholars are promoted, 
generaUy speaking, from year to year, but occasionally the more backward are 
kept for two years in the same class. The masters do not go up each year with 
their classes. They remain stationary, and the scholars go from one class to 
another independent of the master. This is one of the very few schools in which 
we have found this system in operation, and it is eminently successful here. The 
head master considers that it works well where there is a superintendent over the 
whole schooL The total number in the school, excluding the private rlamiTifl for 
girls^ ia— 

On the roll, ... 347 

In attendance, . . . 296 
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By the courtesy of the masters, we were enabled to see the whole school at 
work, and were idlowed to examine the scholars ; and the impression left on onr 
minds by the whole appearance of the school, and the work done, was in the 
highest degree satisfactory. Reading, spelling, dictation, and music seemed to 
be the strong points. Latin was very elementary, and did not profess to be any- 
thing but a preparation for the first class of such a school as the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy. The only weak point that we detected was in the French class. There 
appeared to be a want of intercut on part of both teacher and scholars, and many 
inaccuracies on the part of the latter were overlooked. We had not time to ex- 
amine the class on x>ftpoi'> ^^t from what we saw of the teaching we are inclined to 
doubt if very much French can be learned by the pupils. In other respects the 
school seemed to be in every way qualified to give a first-rate education, so far as 
it professes to go. The teaching was uniformly good, and the tone of the scholan 
appeared to be excellent. 
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APPENDIX A. 



SPECIMENS OF EXAMINATION PAPEES. 

FOR LATIN PROSE— (Junior). 

The fervency of thy stadies did require that I should not for a long time recall 
thee from that philosophical rest thou now enjoyest, if the confidence reposed in 
our friends and ancient confederates had not at tius present disappointed the 
assurances of my old age. But seeing such is my fatal destiny, that I should now 
be disquieted by those in whom I trusted most, I am forced to call thee back to 
defend the people and goods which by the right of nature belong unto thee. For 
even as arms are weak abroad, if there be not counsel at home, so is that study 
vain and counsel unprofitable which in a due and oonvenient time is not by virtue 
executed and put in effect. My intention is not to provoke, but appease ; not to 
assault) but no defend ; not to conquer, but to preserve my faithful subjects and 
hereditary dominions, into which this man has entered in a hostile manner. 

FOR LATIN PROSE— (SxviOB). 

They who have presumed to dogmatize on nature as on some well-investigated 
subject, either from self-conceit or arrogance, and in the professorial style, have 
inflicted the greatest injury on philosophy and learning. For they have tended to 
stifle and interrupt inquiry exactly in proportion as they have prevailed in 
bringing others to their opinion ; and their own activity has not*counterbalanced 
the mischief they have occasioned by corrupting and destroying that of others. 
I^cy* Ag^i^ vho have entered upon a contrary course, and asserted that nothing 
whatever can be known, whether they have fallen into this opinion from their 
hatred of the ancient sophists, or from the hesitation of their minds, or from an 
exuberance of learning, have certainly adduced reasons for it which are by no 
means contemptible. 



FRENCH— (Junior). 



1. Give the plural of the following words : — Croix, voeu, sou^ hdpikU, dHaif, 
bSkUl, aUf aietU, cheval, chevett, ipal^, igal, rumveau, 

2. Give the feminine of the following words : — Jumeau^ verluettx, pareil, prit, 
condueteur, connoisseur, graveur, chasseur, chanteur, cher, complet, peintre, 

3. Write out the compound preterite indefinite of the verb se lever, and the 
present subjunctive of t^cuseoir. 

4. •Translate into English :— • 

Plus la mine de Marie Th€r^ paraissait inevitable, plus elle eut de courage ; 
eUe 4tait sortie de Vienne, et elle s'6tait jet^ entre les bras des Hongrois, si 
s^v^rement trait€s par son p^re et psr ses aieux. Ayant assemble les quatre 
ordres de I'gtat k Presbourg, elle y parut tenant entre ses bras son fils atn6 presque 
encore en berceau ; et leur parlant en Latin, langue dans laqueUe elle s*exprimait 
bien, elle leur dit k pen prices paroles : Abandon^ de mes amis, pers^cut^ par 
mes ennemiB, je n*ai de ressource que dans votre fidditd, dans votre courage, et dans 
ma Constance ; je mets en vos mains la fille et le fils de vos rois, qui attendent de 
vous leur salut. Tons les d^put^ attendris et animus tir^rent leurs sabres en 
s'^criant : Mourons pour notre roi Marie Th6r^ I Us donnent toujours le titre 
de roi k leur reine. Jamais piincesse en effet n*avait mieux mdrit^ ce titre. Us 
versaient des larmes en faisant serment de la d^fendre ; elle seule retint les 
siennes. Mais quand elle fut retirte avec ses filles d'honneur, elle laissa couler en 
abondance les pleurs, que sa fcrmet^ avait retenus. 

z 
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5. TnuBBlate into French : — 

(a) We hafiened to go down and thank the poor £aniily for the hospitality 
whidi we had receiyed. We found the fisherman, his aged mother, and lua little 
pl>n<ln>«^ who got ready to descend and visit the ship which had heen abandoned 
in the evening, and see if it were safely moored against the bad weather, for the 
stonn still oontinaed. 

{p) This room is twenty-five feet wide. 

(7) Whose son are you ? 

(3) I cannot nnderstand anything abont it. 

(e) A sister of yonrs. 

{$) Half a poond; a poond and a half. 

6. Mention six fVench anthors, the names of some of their works, and the 
dates of their deaths. 

FRENCH— (JuNioB). 

1. Give tiie ploral of the following words :— Fiotr, chapeau^/oUj travml, iveniail^ 
eklf heureux, nouveau, UnU, 

2. Give tiie feminine of the following words : — Joli, jeune^ f^eu/, paretgeux^ 
anden^ dernier , pScheuTf acctuateur^ ecu2pteur,/av<}riy ffentU, las, 

3. Write oat the cardinal nnmbeis from one to twenty. 

4. Write the present infinitive, present participle, past participle, Ist person 
■BTignl^ present indicative, Ist person plimd preterite definite, and 3d person 
plural future indicative, of the verbs which mean — ' to go ; ' * to sleep ; ' < to be 
<bom;' 'to come;' < to wish;' < to walk;' * to know;' 'to boil;' * to fear.' 

6. Write out the compound preterite indefinite of the verb ae lever, 

6. Translate into English : — 

Un jour, ne pouvant plus endurer la faim, un paavre alia voir son fr^ et lui 
demands un morceau de pain ; mais le richatd, aprte I'avoir traits de paresseux, 
lui ferma la porte au nez. BenvoyS si brutalement^ Tinfortun^ marchait sans 
savoir oil dinger ses pas. II avait faim ; ses jambes le tratnaient avec peine, et 
il tremblait de froid. N'osant plus rentrer chez lui les mains vides, il se dirigeait 
vers la montagne de la f or^t. H se demandait, Ot aller ? qui devenir T Dans ma 
cabane, il n'y a ni pain ni fen, et mon fr^ m'a chass^ de chez lui I A la vue de 
la montagne qui se dressut devant lui, il se rappela avoir oul dire qu'elle avait au 
sommet un feu ^temel. Essayona d'y aUer, penaa-t-il ; peut-6tre r^ussirai-je ik m'y 
r6chauffer un peu ; je suis si nudheureux ! II s'avan^ait done en montant. 

7. Translate into French : — 

(a) We hastened to go down and thank the poor family for the hospitality 
which we had received. We found the fisherman, his aged mother, and his little 
children, who got ready to descend and visit the ship which had been abandoned 
in the evening, and see if it were safely moored against the bad weather, for the 
storm stiU continued. 

{P) This room is twenty-five feet wide. 

(7) Whose son are you? 

(3) I cannot understand anything about it. 

8. Mention six French authors, the names of some of their works, and the dates 
of their deaths. 

9. Mention six of the most celebrated characters in the French Revolution, 
and give a short account of one of them. 

10. On what rivers are the following towns situated :— Paris, Avignon, Blois, 
Marseilles, Vienna, Florence, Dresden, Cologne, Antwerp^ Mayence, Treves, 
Nantes, Orleans ? 

I 

FRENCH— (Advakced). ' 

1* Write out to dictfttioTi the following passage :— 
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2. Tnuifllate into FiTigliwh : 

Sans doute il eat trop tard poor parler encor d'elle : 
DepniB qu'elle n'est plna qninze jours sont passte : 
Et dans ce pays^ci qninze jours, je le sais, 
Font d'une mort r^oente nne vieQle nouvelle. 
De quelque nom d'ailleun que le regret s'appelle, 
L*honune, par tout pays, en a bien vite aasez. 

O Maria-Felicia I le peintre et le poSte 
LaiBsent, en expirant» d'immortels h^tiers ; 
Jamais I'affireuse nuit ne les prend tout entiers. 
A defaut d'action, leur grande &me inqui^te 
De la mort et du temps entrepend la conqu6te, 
"Et, £rapp6s dans la lutte, ils tombent en gueiriers. 

3. Translate into French : — 

I arrived there on the 1st of April 1835. A few days Uter a young man of 
my own age joined me there ; a man with whom, when at college, I had fonned 
an intimacy that was almost brotherly. His hf e, from his cradle to his grave, 
has been mixed up with mine so closely that our existences have become, as it 
were, a part of eadi other, and almost everywhere, where I have had to speak of 
myself, I have spoken of him. 

4. Write the present infinitive, present participle, past participle, first person 
singular present indicative, first person plural preterite definite, and third person 
plural future indicative, of the words which mean — ' to go ;' 'to sleep ;' ' to be 
bom;' <to come;' < to wish;' <to live;' 'to know;' 'to boil;' 'to fear;' 'to 
be worth ;' ' to be able.' 

5. Write out the present subjunctive of the reflective verb ' to walk ;' the pre- 
sent indicative of the verb ' a'asseoir ;' and the present imperative of ' a'en aller.' 

6. Explain the use of the past participle with and without the auxiliary verbs. 
Illustrate your meaning by examples. 

FRENCH— {SsMioB.) 

1. Translate into English :— > 

a. Pour moi, je vous I'avoue, je me repaia un peu de gloire. Les applaudisse- 
ments me touchent : et je tiens que dans tons les beaux-arts c'est un supplice asses 
f&chenx que de ce produire k des sots, que d^esntyer sur des compositions la bar- 
baric d'un stupide. II y a phusir, ne m'en parlez point, H travailler pour des 
personnes qui soient capables de sentir Ids dfilicatesses d'un art, qui aachent faire 
un doux accueil aux beauts d'un ouvrage, et par de chatouillantes approbations 
vous r§galer de votre travail Qui, la recompense la plus agr^able qu'on puiase 
recevoir des choses que I'on fait c'est de les voir caressdes d'un applaudiisement 
qui vous honore. II n'y a rien ii mon avis qui nous paie mieux que cela toutes 
nos fatigues, et oe sont des douceurs exquises que des louanges ddair^s. 

j9. Aujouid'hui le palmier qui croU sur le rocher 
Sent sa feuille jaunir et sa tige s^her 

A cet air qui bride et qui pdse. 
Ces villes ne sont plus ; et» miroir du pasa^t 
Sur leurs debris €tnnta a^itend un lao £^6, 
Qui fume comme une foumaLse. 

Parse in full the words in italics. 

2. Write a dialogue of at least twenty lines in French upon the character of 
the Emperor of the French ; or 

Translate into French :-^ 

Sometimes I would wish to take my work again, but he would prevent me 
from so doing. 

'Nonsense I' he would say. ' Happy days are so rare in life t Go and see 
Catherine. Off with you. By and by, if I take a fancy to marry also, you shall 
work for both of us.' 
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Men like him should lire a hundred yean. What a good fellow he waa I Such 
a simple, honest soul ! He really was a father to Jus ; and many a time, even 
now, when I bring him before my mind, with his black silk skull cap drawn over 
his ears, his grey beard, eight days old, his eyes puckered up with a good- 
humoured twinkle in them, and a kindly, smile upon his lips — many a time, after 
the lapse of so many years, I imagine that I still hear his voice, and tears fill my 
eyes at the thought of him. 

3. Write the present infinitive, present participle, past participle, first person 
singular present indicative, first person plural preterite definite, and third person 
plural future indicative, of the verbs which mean — 'to drink;' 'to sleep;' 
* to be bom ;' * to die ;' * to wish ;' • to live ;' • to boil ;* * to fear ;' * to be wortii.' 

4. Write out the present subjunctive of the verb 'fl'cwseoir,' the compound 
preterite indefinite of the reflective verb 'to walk,' and the present imperative of 
» den aller.^ 

6. Explain the use of the past participle, with and without the auxiliary verba. 
Dlustrate your explanation by examples. 



GERMAN— (JUNTOB). 

1. Translate:— 

This flower has an agreeable smelL 

My son reads no more English works. 

Do not go out of the room. 

Where \a your sister ? She is in her garden. 

She would be very much pleased if she had all these flowers. 

My cousin is fifteen years and six months old. 

Where does one find pens and ink ? 

2. Translate: — 

Er hat deine Feder nicht genommen. Hat dein Bmder diesen Stock verloren ? 
Das Kind dieser Frau ist immer krank. Karl hat der Schwester sein Feder- 
messer geliehen. 

3. Translate: — 

Nach einer sehr stUrmischen Nacht ging ein Vater mit seinem Sohne auf das 
Feld, um zu sehen, welchen Schaden der Sturm verursacht habe. Sieh doch, 
rief der Knabe, da liegt die grosse, starke Eiche auf dem Boden hingestreckt^ 
w&hrend die schwache Weide am Bache noch aufrecht dasteht. Ich h&tte geglaubt 
der Sturmwind wUrde leichter die Weide als die Eiche niedeigerissen haben. 

Mein Sohn, sagte der Vater, die stobse Eiche, die sich nicht biegen kann, 
mlisste brechen; allein die geschmeidige Weide hat dem Stunnwinde nachge- 
geben und ist daher verschont geblieben. 

4. Give the positive, comparative, and superlative of the adjectives that signify 
goodf near, much, high, old, 2 

5. Decline the German for * The bad child ;' * This young man ;' * A poor 
woman ;' and give the present indicative (singular and plural) of eterben. 

6. Decline the German personal pronouns. 

GERMAN— (Senior). 
1. Translate: — 

Die nassen Koffer und Mantelsacke wurden zu Sitzen gewUhlt, ein Theil der 
mUden Wandrer bequemte sich auf dem Fuazboden, Wilhelm hatte sich auf einige 
Stufen gesetzt, Mignon lag auf seinen ICnien ; das Kind war unruhig, und auf 
seine Frage was ihm fehlte ? antwortete es : mich hungert I Er fand hichts bei 
sich, um das Verlangen des Kindes zu stillen, die Ubrige Gesellschaft hatte 
jeden Vorrath auch aufge^ehrt, und er muszte die arme Creatur ohne Erquickung 
lassen. Er blieb bei dem ganzen Vorfalle unth&tig, still in sich gekehrt ; denn er 
war sehr verdrieszlich und grimmig, dasz er nicht auf seinem Sinne bestanden, 
und bei dem Wirthshause abgestiegen sey, wenn er auch auf dem obersten Boden 
hKtte sein Lager nehmen soUen. Die Ubrigen geberdeten sich jeder naoh seiner 
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Art. Einige hatten eiaen Haufen altes Geholz in einen imgeheuren Kamin des 
Saalfl ge«chaflt and zUndeten mit groszem Jauchzen den Scheiterhaufen an. 
UnglUcklioherweise ward anch dieae Uoffhnng sich zn trocknen und zu w&rmen 
auf das schrecklichste get&nscht^ denn dieser Kamin stand nur zur Zierde da, und 
war von oben herein vennauert ; der Damp! trat schnell zurttck und erfUllte auf 
einmal die Zimmer ; das dUrre Holz schlug prasselnd in Flammen auf, und anch 
die Flamme ward herau^getrieben ; der Zug, der durch die zerbrochenen Fenster- 
Bcheiben drang, gab ihr eine unslftte Richtung, man fUrcbtete das Schlosz anzuzUn- 
den, muszte das Feuer auseinanderziehen, austreten, d&mpfen, der Baucb ver- 
mehrte sicb, der Zustand wurde onertri&glicfaer, man kam der Verzweiflnng nahe. 

— GOETHX. 

2. Translate: — 

If this man had had good lack he woold not be so poor. 

I like to-day's play better than yesterday's. 

Time flies ; we must make use of it. 

This good and wise old man is everybody's friend. 

It is a quarter to four. 

3. Give a list of the prepositions that govern the accusative case. 

4. Parse ^ geboten^* 'gdogen^^ *getroffen,^ ^gebisien,* ^scheidf* *war/,* * schrieb,* 
and give the imperfect tense and the perfect participle of 'fliegen,* 'fliehen,* 
'schneiden,* *finden,^ 

5. Give the meaning and gender of the following words:— iTort, Geld, Post, 
Rmg, Fkisz, Otdkht, Bkit^ Schl&aaei, 



ENGLISH. 

Grammar. 

1. How is the plural of noons generally formed? Give the plural of the 
following : — 

Cai^go, choice, brother, grouse, chimney, sky, fox, mouse, pony, sta£^ sheep, 
deer, ox, loaf, bunch. 

2. Give the derivation of the following words : — 

Sovereign, colonel, lieutenant, sergeant, cabal* knave, omnibus, feudal, pol- 
troon, priest, volume, radical 

3. Put the following passage into its natural prose order ; parse the words in 
italics ; and give a list of the words in it derived from Latin or Greek : — 

For Ao^ cold moist and dry four championB fierce 
Strive here for mastery and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms they around the flag 
Of each his faction in their several dans 
light-arm'd or heavy sharp smooth swift or slow 
Swarm populous unnumber'd as the sands 
Of Barca or Gyrene's torrid soil 
Levied to side with warring winds and poise 
Their lighter wings to whom these most adhere 
He rules a moment Chaos umpire sits 

History. 

1. Give a short account^ with dates, of any one of the following periods : — 
(1.) From the Korman Conquest to the Accession of Eichftrd i. 
(2.) The Beigns of Edward L, n., in. 
(3.) The Wars of the Roses. 
(4.) The Reformation. 
(5.) The Conunonwealtb. 
(6) The Revolution. 
(7.) The Reign of Queen Anne. 
(8.) The RebeUions of 1715 and 1745. 
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2. Mention the principal erents in Scotch Hisrtojy contemporaneona with any 
one of the aboye-mentioned periods prior to the Union. 

3. Give a short account of the French Revolution. 

HZ9I0RY — 2. 

1. state shortly what you know of— Thomas k Becket, Cardinal Wolsey, John 
Knox, Oliver Cromwell, Marlborough, Washington, Nelson. 

2. Give the dates of the following battles, and state what you know of them : — 
Hastings, Flodden, Pinkie, Boswortii, Naseby, CuUoden, Cressy, Quatie-bras, The 
Nile, Bunker's HiU. 

3. Give a short account, with dates, of the reign of Mary Queen of Scots. 

4. State what you know of the Rebellion of 1745. 

GXOOBAPHY — 1. 

1. Describe fully the course of the Rhone and the Danube, mentioning the 
countries through which each flows, and any remarkable places on its banks. 

2. Describe the Overland Route to India, mentioning aU the places of import- 
ance on it» 

3. Draw a map of Scotland, showing the chief physical features and the posi- 
tion of any twelve important towns, and of the counties on the coast. 

4. Where are the following places, and what do you know of them : — ^Ancona, 
Manilla, Mjssolonghi, Labuan, Beyrout, St. Thomas, Ghent, Fort-Natal, Weimar, 
Vancouver Island, Lausanne, Leipzig, Capri ? 

6. Define latitude, longitude, equator, and explain what is meant by physical 
geography. 

Gbogbapht— 2. 

1. Describe any land route by which a traveller might go from Paris to Con- 
stantinople, mentioning the most important places that he would pass, and the 
most interesting things he might see. 

2. Mention the chief rivers, towns, and mountains in Palestine. 

3. Where are Venice, Genoa, Florence, Frankfort, Coblentz, NUrenbuig, Li6ge, 
Metz, Ancona, Alexandria, Patras, Hamburg? 

LlTEBATXniS— 1. 

1. Write a short critical account of the following poems : — < Lycidas,' Gray's 
'Elegy,' 'Tarn o' Shanter,' *John Gilpin;' and state what you know of the 
authors. 

2. Give an analysis of the story, and an account of three of the principal 
characters in any of Sir Walter Scott's Novels. 

3. What do you understand by pastoral poetry ? Mention the best English 
and Scotch pastoral poems. 

4. In what works of what authors do the following characters occur : — Sir 
Roger de Coverley, Sir John Falstaff, Sir Andrew Agnecheek, Uncle Toby, Dog- 
berry, Moses Primrose, Jacques, Joseph Andrews, Palamon and Arcite, Beatrice 
and Benedict, Belinda, Bobadil, Ophdia, Rebecca the Jewess, Miranda, Una ? 

5. Arrange the names of the following authors in chronological order, stating 
in what reign each lived, and analyse or give an account of an important work of 
any one of them: — ^Addison, Byron, Butler, Bacon, Crabbe, Dryden, Defoe, 
Gibbon, Hallam, Locke, Marlow, Pope, Prior, Smollett, Wordsworth. 

Ltteraturb — 2. 

1. Arrange the names of the following authors in chronological order, stating 
in what reign each lived, and analyse or give an account of an important work of 
any one of them: — ^Burke, Burns, Byron, Goldsmith, Gray, Gibbon, Hume, 
Chaucer, Swift, Thomson, Scott, Macaulay, Milton, Tennyson, Hobbes. 

2. Distingnish between epic, lyric, dramatic, and didactic poetry, and give an 
instance of each class. 

3. Sketch briefly the story of any of Shakspeare's plays. 
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General Ekousr Pater. 

1. Give the derivation of the following woids : — Snrgeon, alms, waggon, car- 
riage, nephew, wife, huaband, uncle, aunt, pope, eardinal, bishop, priest, vicar, 
mittiBter, dean, elder, precentor, sovereign, colonel, lieutenant^ sergeant^ poltroon, 
cabal, school, church, parish. 

2. Put the following passage into its natural prose order ; parse the words in 
italics ; and give a list of the words in it derived from Latin or Greek : — 

For ?iot cold moist and dry four ehampiona fierce 
Strive here for mastery and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms they around the flag 
Of each his faction in their several dans 
light-armed or heavy sharp smooth swift or slow 
Swarm populous unnumbei'd as the sands 
Of Barca or Qsrrene's torrid soil 
Levied to aide with warring winds and poiee 
Their lighter wings to whom these most adhere 
He rules a moment Chaos umpire sits. 

3. Write a short essay on the following subject :— Effect of the physical fea- 
tures of a country on the character and pursuits of a nation. 



ARITHMETIC. 



1. Add together : — 

Seven hundred and three, eighty thousand and twenty-two, seventy-nine, 
one hundred thousand and fifteen, twenty million and two, one thousand 
three hundred and seven, nine, fifty thousand two hundred, twenty -one, 
one million and one, two hundred and twenty-six. 

2. Divide 9 lbs. 9 oz. 3 dwt. 12 gr. by 6 dwt 9 gr. 

3. Find (by Practice) the dividend on £1710, 14s. 6d. at 13s. 4}d in the pound. 
^ If 18 men can dig a trench 30 yards long in 24 days by working 8 hoars a 

day, how many will dig a trench 60 yards long in 64 days working 6 hours a 
day? 

6. Add together — 

13A. i* 300, and jj. 

6. Find the value of — 

(a.) £1, lis. 6d. divided by il 

3f 

7. Reduce— 

7| of £2, 3s. 6}d* to the fraction of 7s. 6d. 

8. Reduce— 

(a.) £2, 6s, lOJd. to a decimal of a £. 

(/9.) 1 cwt 3 qr. 7 lbs. to the decimal of 2J tons. 

9. In what time will £389 amount to £486, 48. 3^. at 4| per cent. 

10. Divide a circulating dedmaL 

Divide 'lOi by 583, and multiply the quotient by '914285?. 

11. Find accurately the square root of 222f|f. 

12. A penon rows from ^ to ^ (a mile and a half) and back again in half an 
hour. How long wotdd it have taken him if there had been a stream at the rate 
of a mile and a half per hoar from A to Bl 



y 



EUCLID— (Junior). 

1. What do you mean by the word ' geometry ; * and to what use is it chiefly 
applied ? 

2. Define a point, a line, a straight line, a plane superficies, according to Euclid ; 
give also definitions of the same in your own words. 



r 
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3. What different angles and triangles does Enclid employ ? How does lie de- 
fine a right angle, a square, a rhomboid, parallel straight lines ? 

4. Explain tibe words ' postulate ' and ' axiom.' Write down Euclid's postu- 
lates and his last axiom. • 

5. If one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle is greater than 
either of the interior opposite angles. 

6. If the square described upon one of the sides of a triangle be equal to the 
square described npon the other two sides of it, the angle contained by these two 
sides is a right apgle. 

7. Through a given point draw a straight line such that the perpendiculars on 
it from two given points may be on opposite sides of it^ and equal to each other. 

EUCLID— (Seniob). 

1. What do you mean by the word ' geometry ; ' and to what use is it chiefly 
applied ? 

2. Define a point, a line, a straight line, a plane supei^cies, according to Euclid ; 
give also definitions of the same in your own words. 

3. What different angles and triangles does Euclid employ ? How does he de- 
fine a right angle, a square, a rhomboid, parallel straight lines ? 

4. Explain the wonis 'postuls^te' and 'axiom.' Writedown Euclid's postu- 
lates and his last axiom. 

5. If a straight lino be divided iuto any two parts, the square of the whole line 
is equal to the square of the two parts, together with twice the rectangle con- 
tained by the parts. 

6. The opposite angles of any quadrilateral figure inscribed in a circle are to- 
gether equal to two right angles. 

7. If the sides of two triangles about each of their angles be proportionals, the 
triangles shall be equiangular ? and the equal angles shall be those which are 
opposite to the homologous sides. 

8. If two triangles be on equal bases, and between the same parallels, any 
straight line parallel to their bases will cut off equal areas from the two triangles. 



ALGEBRA. 

1. Multiply — 

(1.) l-aaj + 6x' — ck' by 1 + »—»'. 
(2.) a + inx—nx^ by a—2mx + no*. 

2. Find the square root of 

a^ - 4x» -I- IOjc* - 20a?» -I- 26x2 - 24x + 16. 

3. Extract the cube root of 

a« - 3a»6 + 6a*6» - Icfilfi + 6a«6* - Soft* + 6«. 

4. Solve the following equations : — 

(1.) ^(4x-21) + 7* + J(a:-4)=x + 3i-J(9-7x)+,V. 

2x +1 3x 

^ 13--2a; 24 ^* 3 

5. Divide £607, Is. 8d. into two sums, such that the simple interest of the 
greater sum for two years, at 3} per cent., shall exceed that of the less for 2j^ 
years, at 3^ per cent., by £18, 16s. 

6. Solve the following : — 

4 6 

(2.) 37aj-7x2=:47f 

7. Bought two flocks of sheep for £15, in one of which there were five more than 
in the other ; each sheep in each flock cost as many shillings as there were sheep 
in the other flock. How pftny were there in each ? 
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APPENDIX B. 



(l.)_P0RM OP SCHEDULE SENT OUT TO THE TOWN-CLERKS. 

TO THE TOWN-CLERK OF THE BURGH OF 

1. Tn what town, if any, and in what parish, ia the School situate ? 

2. When was the School first established, and in what manner was it done ? 

3. Can you send a copy of the rules by which it is now governed ? 

4. Li whom are the School buildings and other property vested ? 
6. Who are the goyemors or managers of the School ? 

6. How are they appointed ? ' 

7. Are there any, and what special qualifications of any kind required for 
becoming a governor of the School ? 

8. Do the governors exercise any control over — (a) The internal management 
and regulation of the School, and particularly over the scale of Fees ? (6) The 
appointment and dismissal of the Blasters ? (c) The admission and expulsion of 
the boys? ((f) The studies ? (e) The discipline ? {/) The conduct of examina- 
tions and appointment of examiners ? 

9. Is there any Rector, and how many Masters are there in the School ? 

10. Is there any rule or regular custom respecting the proportion between the 
number of Masters and the number of boys ? 

11. What special qualifications are required for a person to be elected or to 
continue Rector or Master ? 

12. What are the respective powers, duties, and emoluments of the Rector and 
each Master? 

13. Are there any bursaries at any University appropriated to boys of the 
School ? If so, state — (a) The total number ; (6) The amount of each ; (c) The 
period for which it is tenable ; (d) The conditions of tenure ; («) The quaJifica- 
tions required for candidates ; (/) The subjects of examination ; {g) The special 
objects contemplated by the founders. 

14. Are there bursaries tenable at the School ? If so, give the same particulars. 

15. What are the special objects contemplated in tiie establishment of the 
School either as to— (a) Persons to be instructed ? or (6) Subjects to be taught ? 



(2.)— FORM OF SCHEDULE SENT OUT TO TEACHERS IN 

PUBLIC SCHOOI^. 

BUROU AND MiDDLB-CLASS SCHOOLS. 

The QuutUma rdcMng to the Total Number qfSchdara m the School^ and thoae eon- 
tcuned in Tables II,, III,, and IV., may be answered by the Sector or Head 
Master alone. 

^ QUianONB. ANSWERS. 

Name of School, 

Burgh or Town and County, .... 

Total Number of Scholars in the wkoU School — 



On Roll, . 
In Attendance, 



Boys. 


Girls. 







io Mipmi m tike Bimie 



TAMf L 



Kflneof 
Sobjeeiof 




TABLE m. 

Iirocncx or School. 
QunrnoKS. 

Total Ivoom b for hmi FbumcUI Tear, under the Heftds : — 
Maricii paid hy TowiuCoancil to Bector or Head Biasler, 

„ „ „ Awrintont Maskers, 
EndowmentSy* ..... 
Parliamentary Grants, .... 
Grants from the Trustees of any Bequest, 
Volnntaxy Subscriptions and otiber sources, 
Fees 



• la 



^ when then art Badowmcota i 

1. TIm MorM Inm vbldi tiMgr an dtrtftd. 
S. The mamMr in iriileii tbej an trpwHted. 



TOTAI^ 



TABLE IV. 



Are the Fees payable in one sum for all the Branches taught 7 . 
If so, what is the amount per Scholar for the Session ? , £ 

If not payable in one sum, what is the scale, per Quarter, for the 
nndemoted subjects, viz. : — 

Religious Knowledge, £ 

* Greek, 

Latin, 

French, 

German, 

Other Foreign Languages^ 

Arithmetic, 

Book-keeping, 

Mensuration and Surveying,'. 

Mathematics, Pure or AppHed, beside jpreceding, . 

Physics, including Practical azid £xi>enmental Mechanics, 

Natural History, including Vegetable and Animal Physiology, 

Chemistry, 

History, 

Geography, 

English Grammar, 

English Literature, 

English Composition, 

Reading, .......... 

Writing, 

Music, 
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QXTXSnONS. AKBWXRfL 

Drawing, ...••••••• 

Other Subjects, • 

Are they payable Yearly, Half-yearly, Quarterly) or how ? 

In advance, or at the close of the Session ? 

(Signed) 

Dote, 



(3.)— FORM OP NOTES OF PARTICULARS OF INQUIRY SENT 

TO TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

PARTICULARS OP INQUIRY RELATING TO THE SCHOOL AT 

, IN THE COUNTY OP 

1. If any great change has occurred in the number or character of the sur- 
rounding population, or if new schools have been established, state whether, and 
when, and how — (a) The success or usefulness of the Burgh School has been 
affected ; (6) The class or habits of the boys attending it have been altered. 

2. Prom what distance do the boys come ? 

3. Do they (a) remain for the whole day ? or (6) return to their homes between 
the school hours ? 

4. Can you state generally the professions or occupations of the parents of the 
boys attending the school ? 

5. On the average of the last five years, how many boys have gone— (a) To 
any University ; {b) To any other place of education ? 

6. During how many weeks in the year is the School at work ? 

7. What, if anything, are the boys required to know on admission ? 

8. Is their possession of this knowledge ascertained by examination ? 

9. How many classes are there in the School ? 

10. How many of these classes does a boy at the School generally attend ? .' 

11. State the number of classes which are attended by ten or twenty boys in 
each class in the School ? 

12. For how many hours a week does each class in the School meet in School ? 

13. What proportion of the lessons are learnt — (a) In School? {b) Out of 
school? 

14. In learning Latin, Greek, French, and German lessons, are the boys recom- 
mended or forbidden — (a) To use translations; (6) To have assistance from a 
master or tutor ; (c) To have no aid but grammar and dictionary ? 

15. Are Latin, Greek, French, and German exercises done— (a) In prose 
{b) In verse ? 

16. Are such exercises, if any — (a) Short sentences taken from exercise-books 
(5) Continuous pieces for translation ; (c) Original composition ? 

17. Are examples in arithmetic or mathematics — (a) Taken from text-books 
(5) Dictated orally by the master ; (e) Set in writing? 

18. Are the boys taught natural history, physics, or chemistry — (a) By text- 
books ; {b) By oral lectures ; (c) With specimen objects and experiments shown 
by the maister or lecturer ; (<Q With specimen objects handled and experiments 
worked by the boys themselves ? 

19. Are the following subjects taught, and in what way — (a) Geometrical 
drawing ; (6) Perspective ; (c) Freehand Drawing from the flat ; {d) Freehand 
drawing from models ; («) Colouring? 

20. How often is the School examined? 

21. By what examiners? and how are they appointed ? 

22. In what subjects ? 

23. What system of rewards and prizes is in use in the school ? 

24. Is the ordinary school instruction sufficient, without supplementary aid, to 
prepare a boy of good ability for success in the Competitive Examinations for 
Scholarships at the Universities, and for the Civil, Military, and East India 
Services? 

25. Is the School connected with any, and if so, with what religious deno- 
mination ? 
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26. What iAi>Tl2ions are made for reli^oos instractioo ? 

27. What panisioiientB are m nae ? and for wbat offeoees are they inflicted \ 

28. If co t pct a l pQfiiahmmt is ia use, is it inflicted poMidj or ptiTStely, and 
bjT whom? 

29. Are there any moniton employed to aid in rniintsining Hisriplini^ ? 

30. Hare the boys acccM to any school lihraiy ? 

31. Under what oonditioiis? 

32. Is there a iJaygronad sttached to the School? 
If so, is it open to all the boys to ose? 
How large is it ? 
Howfsr isit from the 8eho(4? 

Hare the boys any and idiat eorered ]Jaoe for play in wet weaUier ? 
How many horns a day are allowed for play ? 

38. What are the osnal games <»- other bodily exercises? 

39. Do any of the masters join in the games ? 

40. Is there a gymnasiom ? 

41. Is drilling or any athletic exercise tanght as a part of the school system ? 

42. What subjects of instruction do yon believe to be best fitted for the eda- 
cation of the majority of yoor scholars? 

43. What subjects of iostructioo do yon believe to be preferred by the parents ? 

44. What difficulties, if any, do you find in the discharge of your duty ? 

45. Would it, in your opinion, be an advantage or otherwise if your School 
were examioed annually, and pablidy reported on by indejiendent examiners? 

46. If such examiners are desirable, how should they be appointed ? 



33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 



I, being one of the (or we, being ) Masters of the above-named School, 

hereby certify that the foregoing statements are correct 

(Signed) 



(4.)— FORM OF SCHEDULE SENT TO TEACHERS IN 

PRIVATE SCHOOL& 



PRIVATE SGHOOL& 

Questions. 
Name of School, ...... 

Burgh or Town and County, .... 

Total Number of Scholars in the wiuAt School — 

On Roll, 

In Attendance, 

Name of Teacher, 

Subject of Instruction, 



Answers. 



SUBJECTS. 


Mdxbik op 

ClAM. 


NnsBiK or 

BCHOIABS 


NVMBSB or SCHOLABS in Actual AtUmdanee vbbv 

ClBCULAB riUBB UP. 




l(orloveit). 
■ • • . 
1 . . . 




UnderSyeftiB Sand 
ofmge. under 12. 


IS and 
under 16. 


16 and 
abore. 


Total aU 
age^ 































1. Will you give a list of the masters, the subjects that they teach, and the 
hours they are employed in teaching? 

2. WiU you state where they have been educated, and what traininff. if any. 
they have had as teachen ? * ^' 
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3. How many day scholars are there in the School ? 

4. What fees are charged for day scholars ? 

5. What is the charge for board and education ? 

6. What extra expenses are there ? 

7. What is the average bill of a boy of ten or eleven years, and a boy of 
fourteen or sixteen years of age ? 

8. What expenses does this include ? 

(Signed) ««.«_^»...^»_««-^«____ 
Date, 



(5.)_F0RM OP NOTE OF PARTICULARS OP INQUIRY SENT TO 

TEACHERS IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

(PARTICULARS OF INQUIRY RELATING TO .) 

1. Can you state generally the professions or occupations of the parents of the 
boys attending the School? 

2. On the average of the last five years, how many boys have gone— -(a) To any 
University ? (6) To any other place of education? 

3. During how many weeks in the year is the School at work ? 

4. What, if anything, are the boys required to know on admission ? 
6. Is their possession of this knowledge ascertained by examination ? 

6. How many classes are there in the School ? 

7. What proportion of the lessons are learnt— (a) In School? (6) Out of School? 

8. In learning Latin, Greek, French, and German lessons, are the boys recom- 
mended or forbidden — (a) To use translations ; ifi) To have assistance from a master 
or tutor ; (c) To have no aid but grammar and dictionary ? 

9. Are Latin, Greek, French, and German exercises done^a) In prose ; (6) In 
verse? 

10. Are such exercises, if any — {a) Short sentences taken from exercise-books ; 
(&) Continous pieces for translation ; (c) Original composition ? 

11. Are examples in arithmetic or mathematics — (a) Taken from text-books ; 
{h) Dictated orally by the master ; (c) Set in writing ? 

12. Are the boys taught natural history, physics, or chemistry — (a) By text- 
books ; (6) By ond lectures ; (c) With specimen objects and experiments shown 
by the master or lecturer ; {d) With specimen objects handled and experiments 
worked by the boys themselves ? 

13. Are the following subjects taught, and in what way— (a) Geometrical draw- 
ing ; (6) Perspective ; (e) Freehand drawing from the flat ; {d) Freehand drawing 
from models ; (e) Colouring ? 

14. How often is the School examined ? 

15. By what examiners ? and how are they appointed ? 

16. In what subjects ? 

17. What system of rewards and prizes is in use in the School ? 

18. Is the ordinary school instruction sufficient, without supplementary aid, 
to prepare a boy of good ability for success in the Competitive Examinations for 
Scholmhips at the Universities, and for the Civil, Military, and East India 
Services? 

19. What provisions are made for religious instruction ? 

20. What punishments are in use ? and for what offences are they inflicted ? 

21. If corporal punishment is in use, is it inflicted publicly or privately, and 
by whom ? 

22. Have the boys access to any school library ? 

23. Under what conditions? 

24. Is there a playground attached to the School ? 

25. If so, is it open to all the boys to use ? 

26. How large is it? 

27. How far is it from the School ? 
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28. Have the boys any and what covered place for play in wet weather ? 

29. How many hoiizs a day are allowed for play t 

30. What are the usnal games or other bodily exercises ? 

31. Do any of the masters join the games ? 

32. Is there a gymnasiom ? 

33. Is drillin^^ or any athletic exercise taught as a part of the school system ? 

34. What subjects of instniction do yon bdieve to be best fitted for the educa- 
tion of the majority of your scholars T 

35. What subjects of instniction do you beUeve to be preferred by the parents? 

36. What difficulties, if any, do you find in the discharge of your duty T 

37. Would it^ in your opinion, be an advantage or otherwise if your School were 
examined annually, and pnblidy reported on by independent examiners ? 

38. If such examiners are deniable, how should they be appointed T 

I, being one of the {or we, being ) Masters of the above-named School, 

hereby certify that the foregoing statements are correct 

(Signed) 



> 
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